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ABSTRACT 


The  Revolution  and  the  Common  Han: _ film  TfPtfllf  Aft 

tl«*ni  1a  Tort  Jtfllltlfllr  1777  iZBfl 

by  Staughto®  Lynd 


This  study  s*ek#  to  Interpret  the  meaning  of  the  American  Re- 
rolutlon  end  the  United  State*  Constitution  by  examining  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  two  lower-class  group*  In  the  *tate  of  New  York:  the  fan* 
tenants  of  Dutohes*  County,  end  the  artisan*  of  Mew  York  City.  Tart 
I  relate*  the  ooafllot  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  outeheee  froai  the 
aid-century  through  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  *peclal  attention 
to  the  movement  for  o-  nflacatlon  of  Loyalist  land*  in  1777-1780. 

Part  II  tells  of  the  formation  of  a  merchant-artisan  alllanoe  in 
support  of  a  stronger  Federal  government  during  the  year#  1783-1788, 
The  evidence  brought  forward  lend*  support  to  both  of  the 
presently-doalnant  interpretation*  of  the  Revolutionary  tra.  An  in¬ 
ternal  -truggle  a*  to  *vho  should  rule  at  home*  was  chronic  in  Dut¬ 
ches*  County  before,  durln  and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  itfter  the  Wsr 
for  Independence.  The  same  socio-economic  groups,  to  a  etriklng 
extent  the  same  individual  politicians,  ooooeed  one  another  in  a 
series  of  soolsJL -revolutionary  orisoat  the  tenant  rising  of  1766; 
the  aoveaent  for  prloe  regulation  and  land  confiscation  during  th# 
war;  and  the  battle  over  ratification  of  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  conflict  was  essentially  one  between  a  few  arletocratlc 
landlord*  and  the  great  aaas  of  the  oounty'e  farmer* ,  in  particular 
the  sizeable  population  of  tenant*.  The  Revolution  in  Dutches*  was 
indeed  a  soclsd  revolution  as  well  aa  an  independence  struggle.  The 
great  landlord*  vs  re  ejected  from  political  offloa.  Mors  than 
l: 0,000  acres  in  south  Dutch#**,  the  heartland  of  the  1766  rising. 


wars  confiscated  from  Loyalist  landlords  and  sold  In  small 
lots,  often  to  former  tenants. 

But  If  the  revolutionary  experlenss  of  Dutchess  tenants 
conforms  to  the  Interpretations  of  Charles  Board  and  Carl 
Becker,  the  story  of  the  Mew  York  City  artisans  backs  up  the 
recent  revisionist  view*  of  Robert  Brovn  and  Forrest  McDonald. 
For  the  artisans,  in  contrast  to  the  rural  lower-class,  over¬ 
whelmingly  and  enthusiastically  supported  the  United  States 
Constitution.  After  a  period  (1783*1785)  of  considerable 
bltterneee  between  aerohante  and  artisans,  at  all  groups  of 
•v-refugees  struggled  for  economic  footholds  In  the  poet-war 
city,  the  depression  of  1785  converted  to  Federalism,  first 
the  old  Sons  of  Liberty  leadership,  then  the  rsnk-and-f lie  of 
artisans.  Ths  Anti-Federalists  of  Mew  York  CICy  were  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  merchants,  without  exception  either  newcoo-rs  to  ths 
city  or  prominent  office-holders  in  the  state  government. 

Well  before  1787,  the  city  artisans  had  explicitly  rejected 
Anti-Federalist  leadership. 

A  concluding  chapter  attempts  to  synt  .salts  these  two, 
apparently  oontradiotory,  phenomena.  It  la  suggested  that 
both  olass  and  seotlonal  influences  were  at  work  in  the 
behavior  of  both  Dutchese  tenants  and  Hew  York  City  artisans 
during  ratification.  The  former,  although  steeped  in  ths 
traditional  anti-landlordism,  were  also  lnflur-oed  by  ths 
expanding  network  of  commercial  farming:  the  split  of  ths 
Dutchess  delegation  at  the  Rev  York  ratifying  convention  seems 
to  stpreac  this  ooafllct  of  lnflmsnmss.  Ths  latter,  while 
solidly  Federalist  In  the  ratification  contest,  had  a  far  more 


democratic  program  than  their  merchant  allies.  Once  ratlflc*- 
tlon  vat  assured,  the  artltant  at  onet  began  to  reopen  old 
quarrels  vlth  the  atroantlls  upper-clast. 

The  United  Stages  Constitution!  then,  as  teen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people  was  neither  wholly  the  oreature 
of  h  capitalist  minority  as  suggested  by  Charles  Beard,  nor 
simply  the  democratic  and  public-spirited  document  conceived 
by  traditionalists  and  revisionists.  It  was  both  capitalist 
and  democratic,  and  the  Pounding  fathers  sav  acre  clearly 
than  aany  later  apologists  that  these  tvo  aspects  of  their  work 
vere  by  no  aeans  altogether  In  harmony. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a  study  of  democracy  and  natlonalle  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  aa  revealed  by  the  experience  of  tiro  lower— class 
groups:  the  tenant  farmers  of  Dutchess  County,  and  the  New  York 

City  artisans. 

In  method,  the  study  stresses  the  use  of  local  history  to 
test  broad  historical  generalizations ,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
American  Revolution  with  the  revolutionary  experience  of  other 
countries.  A  few  words  need  saying  at  the  outset  as  to  each  of 
these  points. 

Amid  the  cut  and  thrust  of  scholarly  controversy  over  the 
meaning  of  the  Revolutionary  Era,  all  combatants  have  agreed  on 
the  need  for  more  detailed  local  studies.^  Charles  Beard  himself 
recognized  that  'not  even  a  beginning*  had  been  made  on  the  *  enor¬ 
mous  and  laborious  researches*  required  either  to  prove  or  disprove 
his  interpretation.  Beard  said  of  his  own  pioneering  pages  that 
they  merely  sketched  *the  broad  outlines  of  the  study  which  must 
be  filled  in  and  corrected  by  detailed  investigations.*  Recent 
critics  of  Beard  charge  correctly  that,  after  the  publication  of 
An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

he  did  not  proceed  to  the  close-in  study  his  book  advised.  Yet 
these  same  critics  have  not  been  content  to  dig  in  at  the  state, 
county  and  township  level,  and  postpone  continental  synthesis  to 

^See  in  particular  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  “The  American  Revolution: 
Revisions  in  Need  of  Revising,*  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3d  Ser. , 
XT7  (1957),  3-15.  "  ^ 

2„ 

Charles  A.  Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  (New  York.  191?) .  19f  2?t  ~ 
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a  later  day.^ 

In  the  following  pages,  two  counties,  with  a  combined 
population  during  the  1780' s  of  about  (a  little  leas 

than  2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  nation) ,  have  been 
used  aa  laboratories  wherein  to  test  major  Interpretative  hy¬ 
potheses  about  the  era  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Dutchess  County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River 
half-way  between  Hew  Tort  City  and  Albany,  entered  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  with  a  history  of  tenant  unrest.  It  was  the  political 
home  base  of  the  aristocratic  Livingston  family  that  led  the 
antl-Britlsh  party  In  pre-Revolutlonary  New  York.  After  1776, 
Livingston  leadership  was  Increasingly  rejected  as  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Carl  Becker's  famous  phrase,  became  a  "struggle  over 
who  should  rule  at  home"  as  well  as  a  "struggle  for  home  rule. 
Dutchess  County,  accordingly  is  an  appropriate  vantage-point 
from  which  to  view  the  democratic  groundswell  which  gathered 
force  aa  the  Revolution  dragged  on. 

If  Dutchess  County  was  a  focal  point  for  Internal  class 
conflict,  politics  in  New  York  City  centered  on  the  demand, 
shared  by  all  classes,  for  economic  and  political  Independence 
from  Great  Britain.  To  be  sure,  the  city  artisans  favored  more 
democracy  than  the  mercantile  upper  class,  and  the  two  groups  often 

^These  remarks  would  appear  to  apply  to  Robert  E.  Brown's 
Charles  Beard  and  the  Constitution:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  "An 

Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution*'  (Princeton.  19^6). 

to  Forrest  McDonald's  We.  The  People:  The  Economic  Origins  of 
the  Constitution  (Chicago.  1958).  and  to  Lee  Benson's  Turner  and 
3eard:  American  Historical  Writing  Reconsidered  (Glencoe,  i960 ) . 

^Carl  L.  Becker,  The  History  of  Political  Parties  In  the 
Province  of  New  York.  17^0-1776  (Madison.  1909). 
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wrangled  bitterly.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1783-1785,  from  1776  to  1783  the  merchants  and  mechanics  of 
the  city  Joined  forces  In  support  of  Independence  and  strong 
national  government.  Thus  events  In  New  York  City  tend  to 
support  3rown,  McDonald  and  other  scholars  who  view  the  Revo¬ 
lution  as  a  national  liberation  movement  In  which  Internal 
conflicts  were  of  small  significance.^ 

6 

In  attempting  to  weigh  the  Becker-Beard  hypothesis 
against  the  contrasting  revisionist  outlook,  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  analysis  suggested  by  Dutchess  County  and  the  opposing 
view  which  the  Hew  York  City  evidence  supports,  a  side-glance 
at  the  revolutionary  experience  of  other  countries  can  be  most 
helpful.  Tor  assessment  of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  'real* 
revolution,  or,  alternatively,  as  "merely*  a  war  for  Indepen¬ 
dence,  presupposes  a  yardstick  with  which  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  can  be  measured;  and  this  yardstick  or  standard  of  compa¬ 
rison  is,  Inevitably,  the  hind  of  revolutionary  upheaval  common 

7 

In  European  history.  In  this  study,  therefore,  the  reader  will 
be  asked  to  compare  the  punitive  and  confiscatory  laws  of  the 


5s  ee,  In  addition  to  the  works  of  Brown  and  McDonald 
already  cited,  Robert  E.  Brown,  Middle-Class  Democracy  and  the 
Revolution  In  Massachusetts.  1691-1780  (Ithaca.  1955):  Oscar 
and  Mary  F.  Handlln,  "Radicals  and  Conservatives  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  after  Independence, *  Hew  England  Quarterly.  XVII  (1944), 
3**3-355;  Louis  B.  Harts,  The  Liberal  Tradition  In  America  (New 
York,  1955). 

^The  link  between  Becker  and  Beard  Is  the  assumption  that 
the  contest  of  Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian,  Federalist  and 
Anti-Federalist,  simply  continued  pre-Revolutionary  party 
divisions;  for  a  olear  statement,  see  Becker,  on.  clt. .  256, 
27**— 2?5»  For  modern  re-statements  of  the  Becker  view,  see 
Elisha  Douglass,  Rebels  and  Democrats  (Chanel  Hill,  1955)  aal 
the  work  of  Merrill  Jensen,  most  recently  ^Democracy  and  the 
American  Revolution,*  Huntington  Library  Quarterly.  XX  (1957), 
321— 3**2» 

^See  Richard  B.  Morris,  *Class  Struggle  and  the  American 
Revolution,"  William  and  Mary  quarterly.  3d  Ser. ,  XIX  (1962), 
3-29. 
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French  and  English  Revolutions  with  land  confiscation  in  Dutchess 
County;  to  view  the  "new  men8  who  rose  to  power  In  revolutionary 
Dutchess  with  their  counterparts  In  seventeenth  century  London 
or  Sent;  and  to  set  the  social  composition  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs 
alde-by-slde  with  that  of  the  mechanics'  movement  In  New  York  City. 

The  frultfullness  of  this  kind  of  comparison  cslu  be  Illus¬ 
trated  by  an  example:  the  problem  of  the  relat lonshlp  of  poli¬ 
tical  representatives  to  their  constituents.  In  :ocent  work  on 
the  English  Civil  War,  painstaking  research  on  the  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament  has  revealed  almost  no  characteristic  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  Members  of  Parliament . ® 

9 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  In  the  countryside  and  In 
the  city10  the  strength  of  Parliament  was  concentrated  In  cer¬ 
tain  regions  and  socio-economic  classes,  and  that  of  the  King 
In  others.  Beyond  question,  the  research  design  of  the  Namier- 
lte  study  of  Parliament  mistakenly  assumed  that  the  M.P.  typi¬ 
fied  his  constituency,  as  well  as  representing  it. 

Similarly,  research  on  the  United  States  Constitution  Is  now 
bogged  down  in  a  sterile  quarrel  over  the  economic  Interests  of 
Individual  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  of  the 

See,  especially,  D.  Brunton  and  D.  H.  Pennington,  Members 
of  the  Long  Parliament  (London,  195^). 

^See  Christopher  Hill,  Puritanism  and  Revolution  (London, 
1958),  21-23,  and  the  county  studies  there  cited. 

^-°See  Valerie  Pearl,  London  and  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution  (London,  19ol),  especially  2^0-246. 
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state  ratifying  conventions.  We  might  have  learned  fro*  the 

English  mistake  that  the  members  of  public  assemblies  are  not, 

.11 

as  Lee  Benson  well  puts  It,  "the  electorate  In  microcosm, 
so  that  to  discover  whether  Alexander  Hamilton  or  Melancton 
Smith  owned  more  United  States  securities  proves  little  about 
the  people  who  elected  them* 

Recent  work  on  Virginia  shows  the  necessity  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  leaders  and  voters.  In  1953*  Robert  Thomas 
demonstrated  that  "the  leaders  of  both  the  Federalist  and  Anti- 
Federalist  parties  came  from  the  same  class  -  slaveowners,  large 
landowners,  land  speculators,  army  officers  and  professional 
people,  in  short,  the  gentry."  Thomas  then  went  on:  "The 
leaders  of  both  parties  were  recruited  from  the  same  olaas,  and 
the  contest  over  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
Virginia  was  essentially  a  struggle  between  competing  groups 
within  the  aristocracy. ■  Now,  this  second  sentence  simply 
does  not  follow  from  the  first.  Two  quite  different  communi¬ 
ties  might  well  have  sent  to  the  Virginia  ratifying  convention 
delegates  similar  in  their  economic  and  social  standing.  In 
195 5 »  Jsu:kaon  Main  argued  that  this  haul  been  the  case.  Surveying 
the  economic  characteristics  of  the  county  constituencies,  Main 

fcund  differences  which  were  regularly  expressed  in  the  voting 

13 

of  their  representatives.  Had  Main's  finding  been  fortified 
by  the  comparable  English  results,  the  controversy  over  Beard 

^Lee  Benson,  "A  Critique  of  Beard  and  his  Critics"  (un¬ 
published),  126-127. 

^■^Robert  E.  Thomas,  "The  Virginia  Convention  of  1788," 
Journal  of  Southern  History.  XIX  (1953).  72. 

^Jackson  x.  Main,  "Sections  and  Politics  in  Virginia,  1781- 
1787,"  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3d  Ser. ,  XII  (1955)#  96-112. 
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could  havo  been  much  Illuminated  long  since. 

The  usefullness  of  a  comparative  approach  extends  still 
further.  The  worldwide  uprising  of  colonial  peoples  since 
World  War  II,  like  the  great  revolutions  of  continental  Europe, 
can  open  up  new  perspectives  In  the  study  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Indeed,  reflection  on  modern  colonial  revolutions 
suggests  that  the  Beard-Becker  and  3r own— McDonald  ways  of 
viewing  the  American  Revolution  are  not,  perhaps,  the  only 
possibilities.  A  third  perspective  Is  Indicated,  wherein  the 
American  Revolution  figures  not  as  essentially  similar  to  the 
French  or  Russian  Revolutions,  nor  historically  unique,  but  as 
the  first  of  those  partly-natlonal,  partly  social-revolutionary 
colonial  rebellions  so  common  In  our  own  day. 

Thus  the  hitherto-puzzling  nationalism  of  Hew  York  City 
mechanics  in  the  Critical  Period  takes  on  fresh  meaning  when 
compared  to  a  characteristic  experience  of  the  newly-lndependent 
nations  today.  This  is  the  recognition  that  political  Indepen¬ 
dence  does  not  solve  all  problems,  that  the  old  economic  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  •mother  country8  tends  to  reassert  Itself,  and  that 
a  second  struggle  for  economic  freedom  must  be  waged. 

Again,  a  typical  problem  for  the  new  nations  of  the  present 
is  that  the  achievement  of  independence  leaves  unresolved  many 
social  cleavages,  which  then  express  themselves  as  left-  and 
right-wing  tendencies  within  the  nationalist  movement.  Just  so 
the  great  failure  of  demooracy  In  the  American  Revolution  was  Its 
failu''*  to  destroy  slavery;  and  much  of  subsequent  American  his¬ 
tory  can  be  viewed  aa  the  wages  of  that  sin. 

The  story  which  follows  is  told  in  two  parts.  The  demo- 
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cratlc  movement  In  revolutionary  Dutchess  came  to  a  ciimax 
in  the  financial  crisis  of  1779-1780.  The  story  of  New  York 
City  nationalism  unfolded  only  after  the  return  of  the  city’s 
Whigs  from  their  seven-year  exile  in  November  1783.  Hence  the 
two  parts  of  the  essay  follow  each  other  In  roughly  chrono¬ 
logical  order.  In  Part  I,  dealing  primarily  with  Dutchess 
County,  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  breakdown  of  the  patriot  coalition, 
during  the  war.  In  Part  II,  the  stress  falls  rather  on  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  nationalist  alliance  after  1783. 

Throughout,  the  attempt  la  made  to  view  through  these 
local  lenses  the  politics  of  all  of  New  York  state,  and  in  a 
certain  sense,  Indeed,  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


PART  I 


THE  TENANTS  OF  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 
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CHAPTER  I 

HEW  GOVERNMENT ,  OLD  CONFLICTS:  1777 

'Another  turn  of  the  winch,'  commented  the  principal 
draftsman  of  the  Hew  York  constitution  of  1777,  'would  hare 
craoked  the  cord'  of  confidence  holding  together  the  patriot 
party.  Thus  Carl  L.  Becker  ended  his  classic  study  of  New 
York  politics  In  the  early  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
The  History  of  Political  Parties  in  the  Province  of  New  York. 

1760-1776. 

The  spring  of  1777  was  a  time  tense  with  moro  than  the 
strains  of  oonstitutlon-making.  This  was  the  year  when  the 
British  almost  out  America  In  two  by  conquering  the  whole  of 
Hew  York  state.  In  September  1776,  Washington's  army  had 
abandoned  Hew  York  City,  more  than  half  the  city  population 
Joining  In  flight.  Of  Becker's  gallery  of  radical  leaders, 
Isaac  Sears  took  up  privateering  In  Boston,  John  Lamb  lost  an 
eye  before  Quebec,  Marlnus  Willett  would  officer  the  repulse 
of  a  critical  British  and  Iroquois  sortie  along  the  Mohawk. 
The  autumn  months  as  Washington  retreated  across  New  Jersey 
were  the  times  that  tried  mens'  souls.  The  revolutionary 
government  of  New  York  fled  from  place  to  place,  dropping  and 
resuming  work  on  the  new  constitution,  mixing  debate  on  the 
secret  ballot  and  the  governor's  veto  with  more  mundane  but 
equally  difficult  decisions  about  stubborn  militiamen,  Tory 
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spies,  and  the  price  of  flour.  In  March  1777 »  *0  legis¬ 
lators  put  final  touches  on  the  new  Instrument  of  government, 
'General  Burgoyne  was  preparing  a  drive  south  from  Canada;  by 
July,  Fort  Tlconderoga  would  be  In  British  hands  and  Philip 
3chuyler  In  brooding  retirement  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace. 
General  Howe  was  moving  back  across  the  Jerseys  toward  New 
York  City.  Everyone  expected  that  when  he  arrived  there  he 
would  move  north  to  Join  Burgoyne'.  Somewhere  near  Albany, 

Howe's  army,  a  first  arm  Joining  the  second  arm  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  pincers,  would  seek  to  crush  the  Independent  state  of  New 
York:  an  area,  even  before  the  British  campaign,  consisting 

only  of  two  strips  of  land  along  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  be¬ 
tween  Flahkill  (now  Beacon)  and  Albany.  For  a  year  after 
April  1775  the  war  had  centered  in  New  England;  after  1777 » 
the  war  would  turn  to  the  south;  this  was  the  year  in  which 
the  stage  would  be  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  above  all,  New  York. 

Forming  a  new  government  set  the  seal  on  the  state's 
decision  for  Independence.  Only  then  did  the  historian  William 
Smith,  under  house  arrest  at  Livingston  Manor  and  In  communi¬ 
cation  with  friends  on  both  sides,  lose  hope  for  a  conciliation. 

It  was  a  team  of  rather  unnatural  comrades  who  thus  put 
their  hands  together  to  the  revolutionary  plough.  Aristocratic 
conservatives,  long  used  to  managing  the  popular  party  In  state 
politics,  planned  the  selection  of  proper  persons  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  offices  of  government.  Plebeian  democrats  regarded  the 
democratic  features  of  the  new  constitution  as  concessions 
wrung  from  doubtful  allies,  and  Its  conservative  featured  aa 
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proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  final  reckoning  with  the  "great 
families."  And  as  the  two  sets  of  leaders  squabbled  and 
plotted,  a  pro-Tory  tenant  rising  on  the  estate  of  the  clan 
Livingston  underscored  the  political  reality  of  a  third  group: 
the  inarticulate  masses  of  the  countryside.  These  were  the 
three  groups  whose  strength  and  desires  would  shape  Hew  York's 
internal  politics  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Conservative  Leaders 

The  Hew  York  constitution,  wrote  William  Duer  to  John 
Jay  in  May  1777,  was  "possibly  as  good  as  the  Temper  of  the 
Times  would  admit  of."  He  continued:  "I  assure  you  I  am  not 
without  ay  fears  concerning  the  Choice  will  be  made  of  those 
who  are  to  aet  the  Machine  in  Motion.  Our  all  depends  on  lt."^ 
Later  in  1777,  reflecting  wryly  on  those  who  had  been  chosen, 
Gouvemeur  Morris  likewise  turned  to  a  mechanical  metaphor. 

"I  say,"  Morris  wrote  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  "watch  the 
Legislature.  The  more  I  reflect  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  want  some  friendly  Care  and  Attention  ....  The 

Machine  [is]  unwieldy  it  will  require  much  oiling  winding  and 

2 

the  like  before  it  works  well  for  the  State. * 

Conservatives  like  Duer  and  Morris  still  thought  in  1777 
that  the  Revolutionary  state  government  was  a  machine  which 
they  and  their  friends,  like  the  God  of  deism,  could  construct, 
wind  (had  not  Jay  also  spoken  of  winding  the  cord  of  government 

^William  Duer  to  John  Jay,  May  28,  1777,  Jay  Paperc, 
Columbia  U. 

2 

Gouverneur  Morris  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Dec.  1,  1777, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers,  Hew -York  Historical  Society  (here¬ 
after  H.-Y.H.S.  J. 
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with  a  winch?),  oil,  and  set  In  motion.  So  long  aa  this  con¬ 
fidence  listed,  the  conaerratlrea  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  by  no  means  the  centralizing  nationalists  which  they  later 
became.  "I  am  resolved,*  Edward  Rutledge  was  writing  to  John 
Jay,  *to  vest  the  Congress  with  no  more  Power  than  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  use  a  familiar  Expression,  to 
keep  the  Staff  in  our  own  Hands.* ^ 

It  was  indeed  a  sense  of  naked  strength  nurtured  by  long 
handling  of  the  staff  of  power,  which  gave  conservatives  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  the  confidence  that  they  could 
control  the  new  state  governments.  In  unwitting  anticipation 
of  Thomas  Jefferson's  testamentary  declaration  about  the  masses 
of  mankind,  Morris  wrote  to  Jay  in  1776:  *How  do  you  expect 
that  your  unruly  Horses  [he  was  referring  to  Jay’s  work  in 
drafting  the  New  York  constitution]  can  be  kept  in  Order  by  a 
WMp  and  a  Spur.  They  want  the  Reins. Spirits  kin  to 
Morris,  like  James  Duane,  were  already  looking  forward  to  the 
exercise  of  power  when  the  war  was  won.  *We  must  think  in 
Time,*  Duane  wrote  to  the  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor,  *of  the 
means  of  Assuring  the  Reins  of  Government  when  these  Commotions 
shall  subside. *5 

^Edward  Rutledge  to  John  Jay,  June  29,  1776,  Correspon¬ 
dence  and  Public  Papers  of  John  Jar,  ed.  Henry  P.  Johnston 
(New  York,  1890),  I,  67-68. 

U  s 

Gouveraeur  Morris  to  John  Jay,  Aug.  3,  1776,  Jay  Papers. 

5 James  Duane  to  Robert  Livingston,  June  7,  1775, 
Llving8ton-Redmond  Papers,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


These  great  landlords,  who  used  the  word  “peasant*  and 
the  expression,  “the  lower  orders,*  In  their  everyday  conver¬ 
sation,  hardly  expected  to  let  power  slip  from  their  grasp  by 
the  decision  of  a  mere  election.  Contested  elections  were,  to 
begin  with,  a  rarity  and  an  annoyance.  As  the  first  election 
under  the  new  New  York  constitution  drew  nesm,  Duer  wrote  to 
Philip  Schuyler:  “I  dread  the  consequences  which  may  too 
probably  ensue  from  that  sourness  of  mind  which  Is  the  natural 
result  of  contested  elections.*^  And  on  election  eve,  Schuy¬ 
ler,  himself  the  leading  candidate  for  governor,  declared: 

Q 

'They  may  choose  who  they  will  I  will  command  them  all.  * 

The  victory,  in  this  June  1777  election,  of  George 
Clinton  rather  than  Philip  Schuyler  as  governor  of  the  state, 
was  a  blow  to  conservative  control  not  fully  recouped  until 
the  1790's,  and  then  only  temporarily.  “His  family  A  Connec¬ 
tions,-  observed  Schuyler  In  a  famous  letter,  “do  not  Intltle 
him  to  so  distinguished  a  predominance.*^  Yet  this  quotation 
does  only  partial  Justice  to  the  temper  of  the  conservative 


°See,  e.g.,  Philip  Schuyler  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Feb.  3, 
1778,  Gouverneur  Morris  Papers,  Columbia  U. ;  Gouverneur  Morris 
to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Sept.  22,  1778,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
Papers. 

^Vllllam  Duer  to  Philip  Schuyler,  June  19,  1777,  Schuy¬ 
ler  Papers,  New  York  Public  Library  [hereafter  N.Y.P.L.  ].  For 
an  older  Instance,  see  Abraham  Ten  Broeck  to  James  Duane, 

Feb.  22,  1768,  Duane  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S.:  'The  Patroon  and 
other  of  my  Friends  have  Prevailed  on  me  A  I  now  Stand  a  Can¬ 
didate  for  the  manor  ....  Every  Body  Is  averse  to  a  Poll.* 

^Historical  Memoirs  from  12  July  1776  to  25  July  1778 
of  William  Smith,  ed.  William  H.  V.  3ablne  (New  York.  1968),  151. 


^Philip  Schuyler  to  John  Jay,  July  14,  1777,  Correspon¬ 
dence  and  Public  Papers  of  Jay,  I,  1— 
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leader®.  They  continued  to  cooperate,  albeit  sometimes 
grudgingly ,  with  the  Clintons  and  the  Yates  throvn  to  the 
surface  of  politics  by  the  swirling  energies  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing;  together  the  tvo  groups  of  leaders  ran  for  six  years  a 
revolutionary  war.  In  a  later  sentence  of  this  same  letter, 
Schuyler  pledged  to  Clinton  his  loyal  support  in  the  winning 
of  the  war. 

Particularly  interesting  among  the  conservative  leaders 
are  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  attitudes 
to  the  New  York  constitution  of  1777  have  been  revealed  by  the 
recently -opened  Robort  R.  Livingston  Papers.  Hamilton,  who  as 
“Publius*  in  1788  would  forever  identify  his  name  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  democracy  and  the  contrivance  of  checks  and  balances, 
penned  in  1777  the  following  astonishing  sentences  on  the  new 
constitution:  “That  instability  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 

popular  governments,  I  think  very  disputable;  unstable  demo¬ 
cracy,  Is  an  epithet  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  politicians; 
but  I  believe  that  from  a  strict  examination  of  the  matter, 
from  the  records  of  history,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  governments  in  which  the  popular  principle  has 
borne  a  considerable  sway,  has  proceeded  from  its  being  com¬ 
pounded  with  other  principles;  -  and  from  its  being  made  to 
operate  in  an  improper  channel.1^  How  are  we  to  explain 
Hamilton's  reversal  during  the  subsequent  decade?  As  early  as 
1780  and  1781,  Hamilton  would  be  at  the  center  of  the  small 

^Alexander  Hamilton  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  May  19,  1777, 
The  Papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  ed.  Harold  C.  Syrett  (New 
York,  1961-  ),  I,  254-256. 
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group  of  conservatives  laboring  to  strengthen  the  national 
government . 

Robert  R.  Livingston  would  attract  attention  In  this 
study  if  only  because  he  was  the  principal  landlord  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  the  b$te  nolr  of  the  democratic  move¬ 
ment  In  that  county.  But  he  was  also  to  prove  In  the  long 
run  the  most  flexible  and  liberal  of  the  stated  conserva¬ 
tive  leaders,  espousing  Republicanism  in  the  1790‘s  when  al¬ 
most  all  men  of  his  social  and  economic  position  were  Feder¬ 
alists.  Here,  too,  la  a  change  In  political  position  which 
has  baffled  later  students.  Like  Schuyler  a  great  landlord 
and  county  magnate;  like  Jay  (his  bosom  friend),  Duane  and 
Hamilton,  a  lawyer;  like  Duer  a  large  entrepreneur  In  the 
produce  of  his  estate;  like  Morris  a  man  of  a  speculative 
turn  of  mind  -  there  was  nothing  In  Livingston's  background 
or  personality  to  explain  the  later  divergence  of  his  vieva 
from  the  views  of  hi  a  former  associates.  Livingstons  and 
Delanceys  had  contested  for  political  leadership  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century;  when  in  1784  independence  was  won  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston  acquired  Oliver  Delancey's  "large  square" 
pew  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York  City,^  one  might  have 
thought  that  Livingston's  Revolutionary  objectives  had  been 
fulfilled. 

Yet  as  early  as  1777  Livingston  differed  from  his  friends 
in  the  little  knot  of  New  York  conservatives  at  least  in  the 

^Thomas  Tillotaon  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  June  15,  1784, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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choice  of  metaphors.  Vritlng  to  Duer  In  the  interval  between 
the  promulgation  of  the  nev  constitution  and  the  first  elec¬ 
tions  under  It,  Livingston  stated  that  Schuyler  rather  than 
himself  would  be  the  conservative  candidate  for  governor,  a a 
his  own  name  was  too  much  disliked  by  the  people.  This  deci¬ 
sion  "to  change  our  battery"  Livingston  Justified  by  a  meta¬ 
phor  which  likened  the  voice  of  the  people  not  merely  to  the 
working  parts  of  a  pre-constructed  machine,  but  to  a  stream, 
whose  torrent  wiser  heads  must  strive  to  curb  and  direct.  The 
substitution  of  Schuyler,  Livingston  told  Duer,  showed  "the 
propriety  of  swimming  with  a  stream,  which  It  Is  impossible  to 
stem. "  He  went  on  to  contrast  the  position  of  the  Hew  York 
conservatives  with  those  In  Pennsylvania,  recently  chagrined 
by  the  enactment  of  an  ultra-democratic  constitution.  "Wilson 
[James  Wilson,  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  conservatives]  will 
remember,"  Livingston  wrote,  "that  I  long  ago  advised  that  they 
shd.  yield  to  the  torrent  If  they  hoped  to  direct  Its  course  - 
you  know  that  nothing  but  well  timed  delays,  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry,  A  a  minute  attention  to  every  favourable  circumstance 

12 

could  have  prevented  our  being  exactly  In  their  situation." 

Were  these  men  democrats?  That  depends  on  how  one  de¬ 
fines  the  term.  Conservative  New  Yorkers  would  have  rejected 
the  label:  even  Hamilton,  more  liberal  in  1777  than  his  col¬ 
leagues,  believed  that  "when  the  deliberative  or  Judicial 
powers  are  vested  wholly  or  partly  in  the  collective  body  of 

^Robert  R.  Livingston  to  William  Duer,  June  12,  1777, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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the  people,  you  must  expect  error,  confusion  and  Instability. " 
Here  at  leaat  Hamilton  was  consistent  with  his  later  thought, 
in  opposing  the  direct  participation  of  the  people  at  large  in 
government.  Yet  these  men  were,  unlike  their  fellow-aristocrats 
who  became  Tories,  republicans.  "A  representative  democracy,* 
continued  Hamilton,  'where  the  right  of  election  is  well  se¬ 
cured  and  regulated  <4  the  exercise  of  the  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive  and  Judiciary  authorities,  Is  vested  in  select  persons, 
chosen  really  and  not  nominally  by  the  people,  will  In  my 

13 

opinion  be  most  likely  to  be  happy,  regular  and  durable." 
Certainly  the  conservative  Whigs  were  too  democratic  for  their 
friend  William  Smith.  "These  People,"  Smith  confided  to  his 
diary,  'have  had  no  Foresight  of  the  natural  Consequences  of 
a  republican  Spirit  in  a  poor  Country,  where  Gentlemen  of  For¬ 
tune  are  but  few  ....  They  are  losing  their  Significance 
every  Day.  They  will  be  happy  If  they  can  save  their  Estates. 

The  Radical.  Leaders 

The  election  campaign  of  1777  brought  into  the  open  a 
long-standing  divergence  of  temper  and  aspiration  between  the 
conservative  and  radical  factions  of  the  Hew  York  Whig  leader¬ 
ship.  Clinton,  the  successful  candidate  for  governor,  was  not 
a  radical  but  a  moderate,  standing  between  Schuyler  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  old  Son  of  Liberty,  John  Morin  Scott,  on  the 

^Alexander  Hamilton  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  May  19,  1777, 
Papers  of  Hamilton.  I,  255. 

^Sfllliam  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778. 

280,  306. 
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other.  It  was  Scott  who,  In  the  words  of  William  Duer, 

'rall[ed]  at  an  Aristocratic  Faction  which  he  pretends  has 
formed  and  organized  the  new  government,1  and  blamed  hi  a 
failure  In  obtaining  a  leading  office  on  Duer,  Duane,  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  Philip  Livingston,  and  Morris,  'whom  he  des¬ 
cribes  as  a  faction  4  tends  [ale]  to  a  family  Interest.'^ 

After  his  defeat  In  the  gubernatorial  election,  Scott  led  In 
the  3enate  the  campaign  (to  be  described  later)  for  the  radi¬ 
cal  program  of  price-fixing  and  land-conf lscation. 

Such  a  division  of  the  patriot  leadership  as  took  place 
In  New  York  was  not,  of  course,  peculiar  to  that  state,  nor 
indeed  to  the  American  Revolution.  The  process  has  been  well 
described  by  Elisha  Douglass.  'When,'  he  writes,  'any  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  a  population  rises  against  lawful  author¬ 
ity,  Its  own  Internal  conflicts  are  only  temporarily  shelved 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  common  objective.  The  various  groups 
throwing  their  weight  against  existing  government  usually  have 
different  plana  for  the  future;  only  the  commonly  shared  op¬ 
pression  Induces  them  to  subordinate  Individual  objectives 
for  the  main  task  at  hand. William  Smith,  watching  the 
Internal  struggles  of  the  Whigs  with  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion,  succinctly  observed  of  New  York  that  there  was  *a  Sever¬ 
ance  between  the  Popular  4  the  landed  Interest  and  they  will 
mutually  pull  each  other  down.  This  severance,  already 

^^Wllllam  Duer  to  Philip  Schuyler,  two  letters  dated 
June  19,  1777.  Schuyler  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 

^-^Elisha  Douglass,  Rebels  and  Democrats.  1-2. 

^William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778.  306. 
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marked  In  1777-1778,  would  become  still  sharper  In  the 
financial  crisis  of  1779-1780. 

Who  were  the  radical  leaders?  What  made  them  radi¬ 
cal?  Their  outstanding  common  trait  (as  will  appear  In 
our  discussion  of  the  democrats  of  Dutchess)  was  that  they 
were  nouveau  riche :  self-made  men,  social  climbers, 
moderately  wealthy  but  not  so  far  from  humble  origins  as 
to  forget  them.  Melancton  Smith  hit  them  off  aptly  in  his 
statement,  at  the  New  York  ratifying  convention  of  1788, 
that  they  were  men  who  felt  the  Inconvenience  of  paying 
small  sums.  They  were  men  who  before  1776  had  been  for- 
rent  Whigs;  who  after  1783  became  Anti-Federalists;  and 
who  during  the  war  took  the  lead  In  pressing  for  popular 
regulation  of  private  enterprise,  and  the  confiscation  and 
sale  of  Tory  property.  Couverneur  Morris  (an  ardent  oham- 
plon  of  free  enterprise  until  his  relative  Robert  became 
Financier)  accurately  noted  the  connection  between  new 
laws  of  this  kind,  and  the  new  men  who  administered  them. 

■It  was  hardly  possible  to  embitter  (the]  bitter  Draught 
these  Laws  had  prepared,1  wrote  Morris,  *yet  It  was  effec¬ 
ted  by  the  manner  of  enforcing  them.  Men  of  old  approved 
Character  who  respected  their  Neighbours  and  were  respected 
would  not  descend  to  It.  The  Executors  of  these  new  Laws 
therefore  were  Men  who  like  the  Laws  themselves  were  new. 

Such  a  new  man  was  Abraham  Yates  of  Albany,  New  York's 
principal  Anti-Federalist  pamphleteer  in  the  1780' s.  A 

18 

Fragment,  n.d. ,  Couverneur  Morris  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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lawyer,  member  of  an  old  Albany  burgher  family,  Yates  filled 
a  variety  of  minor  local  offices  until  the  Revolution  shot 
him  suddenly  Into  prominence  ae  chairman  of  the  Albany  Com¬ 
mittee,  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  1777  con¬ 
stitution,  and  state  Senator.1^  Philip  Schuyler,  leading 
aristocrat  of  that  aristocratic  county,  described  Yates'  rise 
In  a  letter  to  Oouvemeur  Morris:  "Abraham  Yates,  I  mean  the 
3onorable  Abraham  Yates  Esq.  one  of  the  Senate  of  this  State, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  -  one  of  the  Committee 
of  the  City  4  County  of  Albany,  Recorder  of  the  City  of 

Albany  -  4  Postmaster  General,  late  Cobler  of  Lavs  4  Old 
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Shoes,  Is  to  be  put  in  Nomination  for  Lieut.  Governor." 

The  tone  of  this  letter  tells  one  more  about  what  made  Yates 

21 

radical,  than  could  a  volume  of  statistics. 

Yates  himself  viewed  his  ro] e  as  that  of  spokesman  for 
the  middle  orders:  the  substantial  farmers,  or  as  they  liked 
to  call  themselves,  the  "yeomen."  Iu  Yates'  view,  "the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  rights  and  liberties  depended  upon  the  Middle  sort 
of  the  people  .  .  .  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  .  .  .  the 
husband-aen  and  mechanics."  "The  very  Rich,  and  very  poor," 

1*5 

See  Carol  Splegelberg,  "Abraham  Yates"  (unpublished 
Master's  essay,  Columbia  U. ,  i960). 
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Philip  Schuyler  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Teb.  3,  1778, 
louverneur  Morris  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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The  Nov  York  conservatives  had  a  particular  dislike 
for  Yates.  See  Thomas  Tillotson  to  Robert  R.  Livingston, 

May  1784,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers,  wherein  he  is  des¬ 
cribed  as  an  "old  booby";  and  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Robert 
Morris,  Aug.  13,  1782,  Alexander  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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Yates  thought,  'were  dangerous  and  ought  to  be  guarded 
againet  ....  G-lve  the  People  at  large  time  to  consider  - 
as  their  objeot  Is  right,  they  generally  determine  so;  and 
when  they  go  wrong,  it  ia  owing  to  the  over-rich  and  over¬ 
poor  who  play  into  each  others'  hands  ....  The  common 
People,*  he  concluded  with  unwonted  eloquence,  'like  common 
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sense  generally  hold  tha  balance  between  the  two  extremes.1 
Here  again,  as  with  Jay,  Morris  and  Duer,  was  a  mechanical 
metaphor  of  government  too  static  and  too  brittle  for  times 
of  rapid  change. 

Yates'  views  on  the  place  in  politics  of  the  'middling* 
sort  of  people  were  neither  unique  nor  arbitrary:  they  were 
typical  of  the  entire  group  of  radical  loaders.  Their  views 
sprang  not  from  personal  whim  or  scholarship,  but  from  the 
generalized  social  experience  of  New  Yoric's  middle-class  in 
its  generatlons-long  struggle  with  the  provincial  aristocracy. 
Yates'  own  writing  is  permeated  by  a  town  burgher's  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  nearby  feudal  lord.  Several  of  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  explore  the  early  history  of  Albany  County,  al¬ 
ways  from  the  standpoint  of  Albany  city  vis  a  vie  the  ueur- 
plng  patroon.  'Patroon,*  for  Yates,  was  *a  term  used  In 
various  acceptations  though  all  reducible  to  the  relation  of 
a  protector,  or  guardian  .  .  .  their  Behavior  no  more  appli¬ 
cable  than  Satan  when  he  appeared  in  the  Garden  as  an  Angel 
of  light.* 

22 

•Speeches  to  Delegates  in  Congress,  1786, 1  Abraham 
Yates  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 
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Yates  expanded  this  key  definition  Into  several  frag¬ 
mentary  histories  of  the  patroon's  theft  of  the  land  of  the 
original  Albany  settlers.  'The  fact  seems  to  be,*  says  Yates, 
•that  the  States  General  and  their  Vest  India  Company  under 
the  name  of  patroons  .  .  .  were  watching  every  opportunity  to 
grasp  at  tracts  of  country  to  which  they  had  not  an  equitable 
right  to  one  hundred  perhaps  not  to  one  thousand  part.*  The 
original  occupants  were  forced  to  *set  down  with  Common  Fair* 
so  that  the  landlords  might  *glt  the  Jurisdiction  out  of 
their  hands*;  as  for  historians  who  told  a  different  story, 
Yates  accused  them  of  deliberately  concealing  the  truth  as 
'tools  of  these  speculators. *  One  Yates  manuscript  begins 
by  citing  a  newspaper  notice  wherein  Albany  residents  are 
warned  against  taking  wood  without  permission  from  *the  Com¬ 
mons  of  Stephen  van  Renselaer.*  Then  follow  fifty  closely- 
scribbled  pages  In  which  the  furious  burgher  argues  that 
even  the  Indians  permitted  general  access  to  the  timber- 
lands,  and  that  the  citizens  of  Albany  'since  the  Original 
Settlement  of  the  City  about  1612  a  period  of  near  two  Cen¬ 
turies  peaceably  used  and  exercised  a  right  of  commons.-^ 
Those  historians  who  deny  the  existence  of  an  American 

feudalism  and  the  comparability  of  European  and  American 

24 

society,  have  perhaps  not  consulted  these  manuscripts. 

^'Historical  account  of  the  colony  of  Rensselaerswyck, ' 
'Notes  on  early  history  of  Albany,-  Yates  Papers. 
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On  this  point,  see  Richard  B.  Morris,  'Class  Struggle 
and  the  American  Revolution,-  8-17 »  In  contrast  especially 
to  Louis  Hartz,  The  Liberal  Tradition  In  America.  67-86. 
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Yates'  conception  of  the  constitution  of  1777  followed 
rigorously  from  his  primal  sense  of  social  conflict  between 
burgher  and  patroon.  He  saw  "a  similarity  in  the  revolutions 
of  1688  [in  England]  and  that  of  1776  for  there  were  those 
of  the  wealthy  then  as  well  as  now  that  stepped  forth  with 
diffidence  until  they  saw  the  way  prepared  by  the  Common 
People  and  even  then  they  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their 
envy,  quarreling  with  the  commons  for  not  surrendering  every 
office  of  profit  or  honor  to  tnem.1  The  constitution  of  1777 
was  regarded  by  Yates  as  a  set  of  concessions  by  the  conser¬ 
vatives.  "The  yeomanry  of  the  country  were  wanted  to  fight 
and  the  militia  duty  which  equally  affected  the  poor  and  the 
rich  .  .  .  upon  the  principle  of  personal  service  was  become 
very  burthenoome  to  the  yeomanry  [;]  and  if  the  rich  Intended 
the  other  should  continue  to  fight  for  there  Estates  it  was 
Necessary  to  show  that  they  did  not  make  any  difference  but 
w[h]ere  it  was  unavoidable."^  Hence,  as  Yates  saw  it,  the 
lowering  of  the  property  requirement  for  Assembly  voters 
from  a  440  freehold  to  a  420  freehold  or  40s.  leasehold; 
hence  the  provision  for  a  secret  ballot  in  the  election  of 
Governor  and  Senators;  hence  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  -  hence,  in  a  word,  those  provisions  which  made  the 

1777  constitution,  if  less  democratic  than  Pennsylvania' s  or 

26 

than  the  demands  of  the  New  York  radicals,  much  less  con- 

"Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  New  York,"  Yates  Papers. 
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For  early  drafts  of  the  constitution  which  Included 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  the  secret  ballot  in  all  elec¬ 
tions,  and  popular  election  of  all  local  officers,  see 
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servatlve  than  the  Instrument  Later  adopted  by  Massachusetts. 

The  radical  leadership  was  not  so  coherent  a  group  a a 
lta  conservative  counterpart.  3chuylerf  Hamilton,  the  Liv- 
lngatona,  Duane,  Jay,  Duer,  Morris  were  bound  together  by  a 
dense  web  of  over-lapping  family  and  business  relationships. 

Thus  Haallton  married  Into  the  Schuyler  family,  Duane  and 
Jay  Into  the  'Manor1  branch  of  the  Livingstons.  On  the 
county  level,  as  will  become  plain  In  our  study  of  Dutcheaa 
County,  the  radicals  also  formed  such  tight  cliques,  or  In 
the  eighteenth-century  phrase,  'Interests.'  But  Just  because 
the  radicals  were  men  of  leas  prominence,  they  tended  to 
move  In  the  circle  of  county  rather  than  state-wide  af f airs . 
Their  state-wide  organltatlon,  therefore,  was  less  solid 
and  coherent  than  that  of  the  conservatives,  who,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  made  group  decisions  as  to  which  of  their  number  should 
serve  In  a  given  year  In  the  state  legislature,  and  which  should 
go  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Indeed  there  are  several  in¬ 
stances  where  future  radical  leaders  first  appear  on  the  his¬ 
torical  record  as  surveyors,  rent-collectors  and  local  poli¬ 
tical  managers  for  the  Schuylers  and  Duanes,  managing  the 
county  business  of  the  great  men  while  the  latter  attended 
to  more  lofty  concerns. 27 

This  lack  of  cohesion  In  the  radical  party  was  the 
cause  of  Its  defeat  at  the  New  York  ratifying  convention  of 

William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778.  18-21, 

36,  and  Yates  Papers,  Box  2. 

27 

'See,  e.g.,  the  correspondence  of  John  Lansing  and 
Philip  3chuyler  for  the  war  years,  Schuyler  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 
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1788,  where  a  two-to-one  numerical  majority  crumbled  before 
careful  Federalist  exploitation  of  Its  rarioue  Internal  fis¬ 
sures.  The  patronage  dispensed  by  Governor  Clinton  was  a 
bond  among  the  radicals;  their  pervasive  sense  of  class  anta¬ 
gonism  toward  New  Tort's  aristocrats  was  always  their  prlncl- 
pal,  if  Implicit,  party  program;  but  they  were  simply  no 
match  for  the  superb  sense  of  history  and  purpose  possessed 
by  those  brilliant  patrlclans-on-the  defensive,  the  New  Tort 
conservatives. 

Were  the  radical  leaders  democrats?  That  would  be  an 
easy  question  to  answer  could  we  rely  on  their  own  statements, 
which  uniformly  portrayed  their  cause  as  a  struggle  of  ‘demo¬ 
cracy*  against  ‘aristocracy.*  Nor,  with  all  due  skepticism, 
can  It  be  doubted  that  they  wished  to  end  the  dominion  of  the 
gilded  families  who  before  1777.  bestrode  like  a  colossus  the 
little  world  of  New  Tork  politics.  As  George  Clinton  once 
put  It  to  Rufus  King,  they  wished  to  give  the  people  something 
more  than  a  choice  between  two  groups  of  aristocrats; * * * *  7  what 
was  true  for  George  Clinton  held  a  fortiori  for  more  consistent 
antagonists  of  wealth  and  privilege,  like  Tates  and  Melancton 
Smith.  The  crucial  question  Is  whether,  In  their  effort  to 
substitute  ‘the  politics  of  opportunity0  (in  George  Danger- 
field's  fine  phrase)  for  ‘the  politics  of  privilege, *3°  they 
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See  George  Dangerfield,  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Living¬ 

ston  of  New  lork.  17^6-1813  (New  Tork,  i960),  222-233. 
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7Llfe  and  Correspondence  of  Rufua  King,  ed.  Charles 
King  (New  Tork,  189^-1900),  I,  354-356. 

Dangerfield,  Chancellor  Livingston.  88.  On  Anti- 
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truly  represent ed  the  small  farmers  and  artisans  of  the  state, 
or  rather  made  use  of  the  lover  classes  In  furtherance  of 
their  personal  ambitions?  This  question  can  only  be  anevered 
by  an  exhaustive  inquiry  Into  the  year-to-year  political  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  lover  classes  and  their  vould-be  leaders. 

Cne  thing.,  hovever,  can  be  stated  vlth  certitude  at  the 
outset.  Throughout  the  Revolutionary  Era,  the  Nev  York  radi¬ 
cal  leaders  Joined  hands  vlth  the  conservatives  In  crushing 
all  efforts  of  the  lover  classes  to  obtain  their  ovn  ends  for 
themselves  by  violence.  Whether  In  the  tenant  rebellion  of 
1766,  vhen  John  Morin  Scott  sat  on  the  court  vhich  condemned 
to  death  the  rebellious  tenants*  leader,  William  Prendergast, 
or  In  Shays'  Rebellion  of  1787-1788,  when  George  Clinton  and 
Marlnua  Willett  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Nev  York  militia 
to  turn  back  insurgents  fleeing  for  safety  tovard  the  Nev  York 
border,  the  Nev  York  radicals,  vlth  all  their  inconsistencies, 
vere  consistent  In  this. 

Such  also  vas  their  attitude  vhen  in  Kay  1777,  Just  as 
the  state  legislature  wound  up  Its  work  on  the  nev  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  tenants  of  Livingston  Manor  rose  in  arms  to  support 
the  advancing  British  army. 

The  Tenant  Fanners 

Livingston  Manor  lay  Just  north  of  Dutchess  County  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  In  the  present  Columbia 

Federalists  as  democrats,  contrast  Cecilia  Kenyon,  *Men  of 
Little  Faith:  The  Anti-Federalists  on  the  Nature  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Government,1  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3<i  Ser.  , 
XII  (1955)*  3-^3 »  with  Jackson  T.  Main,  The  Antlf ederallsts 
(Chapel  Hill,  1961). 
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County.  Tenant  unreat  on  Its  160,000  acres  was  two  genera¬ 
tions  old  In  1777.  In  1711,  Governor  Robert  Hunter  called 
on  I30  soldiers  to  overawe  Palatine  German  tenants  In  that 
part  of  the  manor  known  as  the  "East  Caarp.'^  From  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century  to  the  outbreak  of  Revolution,  conflict 
on  the  manor  was  continuous  and  often  bloody.  In  the  early 
1750*0*  manor  tenants  near  the  Massachusetts  border  (encou¬ 
raged  by  Massachusetts  land  speculators)  refused  to  pay 
rents,  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  title 
under  that  colony,  and  resisted  with  arms  the  attempts  of 
the  third  Lord  of  the  Manor  to  eject  them. In  17^2,  the 
latter  wrote  his  son-in-law  James  Duane  about  'the  Club  who 
havs  f c five  years  plagued  me  In  the  back  part  of  my  Man- 
nor. *  They  are  all,  continued  Robert  Livingston,  Jr. 

a  pack  of  Vagajonds  who  are  fled  from  their  Credi¬ 
tors  4  gott  together  in  the  mountains  4  want  my 
flatt  Lands  to  Settle  on,  but  Chiefly  to  Sell  4 
pay  their  debts,  for  they  cannot  live  any  longer 
In  the  mountain  as  they  have  nothing  left  to  sup¬ 
port  on. 

Discontent  among  the  tenants  fed  on  the  quasi-f eudal 
nature  of  the  manor  leases,  which  throughout  the  Revolutionary 


^Irving  Mark,  Agrarian  Conflicts  in  Colonial  New  York, 
1711-1755  (New  York,  1940)7 111-1127 
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Ibid.,  115  ff.;  Oscar  Handlin,  'The  Eastern  Frontier 
of  New  York,*  New  :  >rk  History.  XVIII  91937)*  50-75;  corres¬ 
pondence  of  Robert  ^ivlngston,  Jr. ,  with  his  Massachusetts 
agent  Jacob  Vendell,  1751-1755*  Livingston  Papers,  Museut  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 


^Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  to  James  Duane,  Feb.  15,  1762, 
Duane  Papers.  For  other  references  to  the  'club'  or  'combina¬ 
tion'  of  Livingston  Manor  tenants,  see  Documentary  History  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  od.  I.  B.  0 1  Callaghan  (AlbanyV  1851) , 
III,  826;  Edward  B.  Livingston,  The  Livingstons  of  Livingston 
Manor  (New  York,  1910),  314-315. 
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Era  required  the  tenant  to  render  such,  perquisites  as  tvo 

days  of  work.  (with  team  and  wagon)  and  four  'fat  Hens1  for 

the  Lord  each  year,  not  to  speak  of  the  obligation  to  grind 
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his  wheat  and  saw  his  boards  at  the  Lord's  mills;  on  the 
simple  poverty  of  families  living  on  'molasses,  rice-and 
limited  spices'  available  to  tenants  at  the  manor  store, 
while  the  Lord's  table  groaned  under  'sweet  oil,  raisins, 
currants,  cloves,  clnammon,  cheeses,  oysters,  mint  waters, 
figs,  olives,  and  capers' and  on  the  Incorrigible  habit 
of  the  great  landlords  to  settle  their  land  disputes  by 
ejecting  tenants  in  order  to  create  teat  cases  In  court. 

Such  ejections  were  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  tenant 
rising  of  1766,  when  on  Livingston  Manor  (wrote  the  British 
officer  John  Montresor)  "some  hundreds  of  Tenants  are  .  .  . 
turned  Levellers  and  are  in  arms  to  disposses  some  and  main¬ 
tain  others  In  their  own  [farms],  without  rent  or  taxation1; 
two  hundred  of  these  tenants  actually  marching  'to  aurthor 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  and  level  his  house,  unless  he  would 
sign  leases  for  'em  agreeable  to  their  form,'  until  dis¬ 
persed  by  Walter  Livingston  (one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
Treasury  Board  of  the  United  States  In  the  1780's)  at  the 
head  of  forty  armed  men.  ^ 

^^For  a  series  of  manor  leases  In  the  1750's,  1760' s 
and  1790' a.  a ee  Joan  Gordon,  'Kinship  and  Class:  The  Liv¬ 
ingstons  of  New  York'  (unpublished  Pn.D.  thesis,  Columbia 
U. ,  1959),  133;  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Sr.,  to  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Jr.,  Mar.  12,  17^2,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers; 
Dangerfield,  Chancellor  Livingston.  190. 

^Joan  Gordon,  'Kinship  and  Class,'  148. 

A 

Quoted  In  Irving  Mark,  Agrarian  Conflicts.  140 ,  142-143. 
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Historians  have  failed  to  realise  that  the  discontent 
of  Livingston  Manor  (as  of  Dutchess  County)  tenants  contin¬ 
ued  right  Into  the  Revolutionary  years,  until  It  exploded  In 
the  uprising  of  1777.^ 

Signs  of  an  approaching  storm  were  In  evidence  well  be¬ 
fore  May,  1777.  In  1775,  Hobart  R.  Livingston  (whose  Cler¬ 
mont  estate  was  the  southern  or  'lower-  portion  of  Livingston 
Manor)  wrote  to  John  Jay: 

I  told  you  some  time  before  I  left  you  that 
many  of  our  Tenants  here  refused  to  sign  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  4  resolved  to  stand  by  the  King  as  they 
called  It,  In  hopes  that  If  he  succeeded  they  should 
have  their  Lands.  Since  troops  have  been  raised  In 
the  province  4  two  of  my  brothers  have  got  commis¬ 
sions  they  have  been  frighted  4  changed  their  bat¬ 
tery.  In  order  to  excuse  themselves  they  assert 
that  they  can  not  engage  in  the  controversy  since  as 
their  leases  [are]  not  for  lives  their  families  must 
want  when  they  are  killed  ....  To  deprive  them  of 
all  excuse,  my  father  has  declared  to  them  that  a 
new  lease  shall  be  given  to  the  family  of  every  man 
who  Is  killed  In  the  service  4  Mrs.  Livingston  had 
come  to  the  same  resolution  [Margaret  Beekaan  Liv¬ 
ingston,  mother  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  owned 
lands  In  her  own  name].  Notwithstanding  which  the 
scoundrels  have  as  we  sure  Informed  sent  In  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  replete  with  falsehoods  4 
charges  injurious  to  the  memory  of  my  Grandfather  4 
Mrs.  Livingston. 

His  father  (Robert  R.  Livingston,  Sr. ,  who  died  later  that 
year),  continued  the  future  Chancellor,  had  offered  to  pay 
three-fold  if  &  representative  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
upheld  the  tenants  In  any  of  their  charges.  Jay  must  be 
sure  to  rebut  the  tenants'  petition  when  It  arrived,  for, 
Livingston  concluded,  the  tenants  'will  If  they  meet  with 


^The  leading  authority  says,  'to  what  extent  antl- 
rem,  agitation  continued  during  the  Revolution  is  difficult 
to  aay¥  (Mark,  Agrarian  Conflicts.  15  n.  ) . 
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the  least  encouragement  throw  the  whole  country  Into  confu¬ 
sion.  *3® 

By  October  1776,  a  tenant  rising  on  the  manor  was  ex¬ 
plicitly  feared.  The  disaffected,  wrote  the  chairman  of  the 
manor  Committee  to  Peter  R.  Livingston  (heir  to  the  manor  and 

President  of  the  Provincial  Congress),  were  Increasing  dally; 

39 

many  were  hiding  In  the  woods;  the  militia  was  not  reliable. 

A  week  later  William  Smith  noted  In  his  diary  that  the  Kin- 

derhook,  Claverack  and  manor  regiment  had  been  ordered  to 

march  against  Burgoyne.  Henry  Livingston,  Lieutenant  Colonel 

of  the  regiment,  would  disobey  the  order,  Smith  wrote,  on  the 

advice  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  *lt  being  the  Opinion  of  both, 

that  not  above  50  will  move  ...  4  that  there  is  Danger  of  a 

Rising  If  the  Whigs  go  .  .  .  agt  their  Families  and  especially 

4  o 

agt  the  Members  of  the  Committee.* 

What  match  finally  Ignited  this  tinder  is  Impossible  to 
say.  One  observer  thought  It  was  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
Claverack  militia;  another  believed  it  was  the  folly  of  cer¬ 
tain  officers  In  picking  out  men  for  the  Revolutionary  army, 

41 

rather  than  drawing  lota.  Possibly  hostilities  began  with 

^®Robert  R.  Livingston  to  John  Jay,  July  17,  1775»  Jay 
Papers. 
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Samuel  Ten  Brooch  to  Peter  R.  Livingston,  Oct.  9  and 
10,  1776,  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Provincial  Con¬ 
vention.  Committee  of  Safety  and  Council  of  Safety  of  the 
State  of  New-York  (Albany.  1842) .  II .  319."  320. 

40 

William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778.  26. 

41 

Ibid. .  132.  William  Smith's  accuracy  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  this  case,  the  major  outlines  of  his  story  are 
completely  corroborated  by  the  Journals  of  the  Hew  York  Pro¬ 
vincial  Convention- 
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an  incident  reported  In  the  Tory  preee  of  New  York  City,  a 
brueh  between  forty  residents  of  the  manor  and  patriot  sol¬ 
diers  conducting  prisoners  at  the  order  of  the  Albany  Commit¬ 
tee.  According  to  these  accounts,  two  officers  and  three 
privates  of  the  patriot  soldiery  were  killed  in  the  encounter. 

The  prisoners  were  freed  by  the  manor  Loyalists,  but  re- 

L2 

captured  the  following  day. 

Whatever  the  Immediate  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
anticipated  arrival  of  British  troops  had  prompted  the  manor 
tenants  to  plan  a  rising  In  support  of  the  redcoats.  William 
Smith,  observing  the  event  with  mixed  sympathies  from  his 
local  vantage-point,  and  the  three-man  commission  appointed 
by  the  Provincial  Convention  (Robert  R.  Livingston,  Zephaniah 
Platt,  and  Mathew  Cantina),  gave  almost  identical  accounts  of 
the  essence  of  the  plot.  'Almost  every  body  In  the  upper 
manor,"  reported  the  latter  to  the  Convention,  • particularly 
the  eastern  part  of  it,  appears  to  have  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  first  by  taking  an  oath  of  secrecy,  and  then  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  it  appears  to  have 
been  their  design  to  have  waited  till  the  enemy  came  up,  when 
they  were  to  rise  and  take  the  whigs  prisoners. William 
Smith  recorded  in  his  diary:  'They  were  to  expect  the  Regular 
Army  up  by  the  first  Inst.  There  are  3  called  their  Captains 


Ii2 

The  Roval  American  daxette.  Majr  15 »  1777;  The  New- 
York  Gazette:  and  the  Weekly  Mercury.  May  19,  1777. 

^ -^Robert  R.  Livingston,  Zephaniah  Platt  and  Mathew  Can- 
tine  to  the  Provincial  Convention,  May  8,  1777,  Journals  of 
the  Provincial  Congress.  I,  918-19. 
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none  of  whom  [are]  yet  taken.  One  Euaton  (Hugfaston;  later 
hanged]  was  to  be  their  Colo.  He  vaa  a  Half  pay  Officer  & 
la  now  In  Jail  at  Albany.  The  Sworn  were  to  have  Pay  from 
the  Time  of  the  Junction  [with  the  British  army]  4  each  200 
Acres  of  Land. Many  of  the  manor  tenants  had  departed, 
slipping  north  through  the  woods  In  an  attempt  to  Join  the 
British;4^  of  those  who  remained,  almost  all  were  privy  to 
the  plot,  and  they  were  Joined  by  fifty  more  fighting  men 
drawn  from  'Inhabitants  Mechanics  and  Inmates  4  the  Camp  Peo¬ 
ple"  outside  the  manor  boundaries.  The  Convention  commission¬ 
ers  reported  the  number  of  Insurrectionists  as  'infinitely 
greater  than  we  could  have  conceived. 

As  the  British  army  drew  near,  'the  sworn*  borrowed 
powder  and  shot  from  their  unsuspecting  neighbors,  on  pre¬ 
tense  of  deer-huntlng;  seven  hundred  pounds  of  powder  were 
stolen  from  John  Livingston's  powder  mill;  and  the  lead  was 
removed  from  the  nets  strung  out  across  the  Hudson  to  bar  the 


130. 


hJl 

William 


Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778. 


^About  the  time  of  the  Insurrection,  the  New  York  City 
press  reported  a  conflict  “east  of  Albany"  between  100  Loyal¬ 
ists  attempting  to  reach  th6  British  army,  and  400  patriot 
soldiers,  In  which  eleven  men  were  killed  (The  New-York  Ga¬ 
zette:  and  the  Weekly  Mercury,  May  19,  1777K  See  also 
William  Smith,  op.  clt, .  225,  267,  366. 
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The  conclusion  that  the  rising  was  almost  unanimously 
supported  by  the  tenants  Is  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
William  Smith's  estimate  of  the  number  of  rioters  (460).  and 
the  number  of  farms  (approximately  500)  and  militiamen  (425) 
which  the  manor  contained  about  1770  (William  Smith,  His¬ 
torical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778.  132;  Joan  Oordon,  "Kinship 
and  Class, •  133) . 


Tragically  for  the  tenants,  how- 


4  7 

passage  of  3rltlsh  ships, 
ever,  fighting  began  when  the  British  were  still  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  to  be  of  aid. 

On  Kay  3,  both  the  Provincial  Convention  and  William 
Smith  learned  of  the  outbreak  of  fighting.  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  and  his  two  assistants  were  directed  to  proceed  to  the 
scene  with  200  Dutchess  County  militiamen;  they  were  to  call 
on  G-enerals  Alexander  McDougall  and  Ceorge  Clinton  for  more 
help  If  needed.  The  Claverack  militia  had  already  gone  into 
action  at  the  western  end  of  the  manor,  near  the  Hudson,  and 
Hew  England  troops  at  the  eastern  end,  along  the  New  York- 
Connectlcut  line.1*'® 

By  May  5,  It  was  apparent  to  the  tenants  that  British 
troops  were  not  in  evidence.  Adready  two  men  had  boen  killed 
and  three  wounded.  "Certain  of  the  Tenants  In  Arms"  there¬ 
fore  approached  Henry,  Peter  and  Valter  Livingston,  three  sons 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  offering  to  give  up  their  weapons  If 
they  would  be  left  undisturbed  on  their  farms.  The  Convention 
commission,  reads  Smith's  entry  for  May  5,  "would  not  hear  of 
this  Proposal  4  will  tomorrow  scour  the  Manor  unless  they  will 
give  up  their  Chiefs  with  Proofs  to  hang  them.*^ 

On  May  7,  Robert  R.  Renselaer  of  Claverack  and  John 
Livingston  advanced  Into  the  eastern  manor  at  the  heed  of  100 
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William  Smith,  op.  clt. .  195;  The  New-York  Qaxette: 
and  the  Weekly  Mercury.  May  19,  1777. 

^Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  I,  909,  910; 
William  Smith,  op.  clt. .  127,  128. 

^William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778. 
127,  128,  133-13^. 
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soldiers,  with  orders  "to  fire  upon  every  Man  fleeing  before 
then.  ■  That  same  day,  Robert  R.  Livingston  wrote  from  the 

50 

other  end  of  the  estate  that  the  Insurgents  were  dispersed. 

By  May  10  everything  was  over. 

There  remained  the  delicate  question  of  more  than  three 
hundred  prisoners.  They  were  sent  for  safety  to  Kingston, 

Albany  and  several  points  In  Dutchess  County.  Yet  prison 
space  was  still  Inadequate,  uor  could  the  three  commissioners 
begin  to  8 1 ft  carefully  each  case:  ’though  the  harvest  will 
be  large,"  John  Morin  Scott  wrote  them,  "the  laborers  are  few."^ 
3eyond  these  mechanical  problems  was  (In  3mlth's  words)  the 
"Fear  of  starving  their  Families  1  exasperating  the  Multitude." 

In  the  end,  one  of  every  ten  prisoners  was  retained  as 
a  hostage  (the  same  system  was  applied  to  those  who  had  escaped 
Into  the  woods,  as  they  were  gradually  captured);  those  who 
seemed  "penitent  and  Ignorant"  were  dismissed  after  taking  an 
oath  of  loyalty;  and  two,  Hughs  ton  and  Arnaut  Vlelle,  were 

tried  and  executed.^ 

The  rising  afforded  a  sudden,  and  to  the  Livingstons, 
terrifying  glimpse,  of  the  decay  of  aristocratic  authority  In 
revolutionary  New  York.  A  distraught  aunt  summoned  Philip 
Livingston  home  from  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia; 
Peter  Livingston  made  up  packets  of  provisions  should  sudden 


^Ibld. .  129,  130 1  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Peter  R.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  May  7,  1777,  Journals  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  II, 

^J ohn  Morin  Scott  to  the  three  commissioners,  May  5> 
1777,  Ibid. .  I,  912. 


^^Mathew  Cantlne  and  Zephanlah  Platt  to  Peter  R.  Living¬ 
ston,  May  10,  1777,  Ibid,,  II,  449;  William  Smith.  00.  cit.  . 
136,  143,  165. 
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flight  prove  necessary;  their  father,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
was  advised  by  his  eons  not  to  leave  his  house.  Visiting 
their  home  on  May  12  and  13,  William  Smith  found  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  distraught  and  wildly  inconsistent  on  every  topic 
but  one:  *his  Execrations  upon  his  Tenants.*  'His  Fears,* 
Smith  continued, 

have  driven  him  to  Temerity.  He  exclaimed  agt.  set¬ 
ting  up  any  G-ovemt .  at  this  Juncture.  He  could 
formerly  carry  400  votes  to  an  Election,  but  by  our 
nev  Govt  was  nothing,  nay  that  his  Tenants  were  agt. 
him.  ...  He  says  his  Tenants  owe  him  tl0,000.  He 
can't  bare  the  Thought  that  his  Indulgences  shew 
that  he  has  no  Influence  upon  them,  much  less  that 
they  are  in  such  a  Temper  as  to  prevent  him  from 
riding  about  his  own  Manor;  and  seeing  no  safety 
but  Lu  their  Expulsion  hints  his  wishes  that  they 
may  all  be  hanged  and  their  children  starved.^ 

The  third  Lord  did  not  exaggerate  the  political  reper¬ 
cussions  of  this  week  in  May.  When  two  months  later  the 
critical  vote  for  governor  took,  place,  not  one  manor  tenant 
appeared  at  the  polls  and  Philip  Schuyler  blamed  his  loss 
on  the  low  vote  in  the  county.  ^  (Ten  yoars  later,  a  Fed¬ 
eralist  found  the  tenants  of  the  eastern  manor  solidly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proposed  United  States  Constitution,  for,  he 
said,  they  considered  it  a  struggle  for  hearth  and  home 
(•pro  arls  et  focis")  arising  from  *the  ill  fated  controver¬ 
sies  about  their  Lands.  *^)  Thus  the  mutual  hostility  of 


^^Villlam  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs  from  1776  to  1778. 
128,  132,  133-134,  136. 

^Tbld, ,  163;  Philip  Schuyler  to  William  Duer,  July  3, 
1777,  Schuyler  papers,  N.Y.P.L. 

^Peter  Van  Schaack  to  Philip  Schuyler,  Apr.  3»  1788, 

ibid. 
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tenant  and.  landlord  vaa  laid  bare  Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
different  factions  of  the  Whig  coalition  began  their  struggle 
for  the  power  to  determine  what  hind  of  society  would  emerge 
from  the  war. 


Conclusion 

Hew  wine,  according  to  the  Gospels,  cannot  be  put  Into 
old  wine-shins.  This  introductory  chapter  has  sketched  out  a 
contrasting  attempt  to  make  a  new  container  around  combustible 
material  which  remained  Intractably  unchanged:  to  build  a  new 
form  of  government  around  a  trl-cornered  class  struggle  which 
had  not  altered. 

The  three  characters  that  we  set  upon  our  stage — the 
conservative  and  radical  leaderships,  the  underlying  popula¬ 
tion  of  disgruntled  tenants — have  been  suggested,  but  only 
suggested.  The  necessary  tash  remains  of  seeing  them  more 
solidly  and  in  the  round,  and  of  tracing  their  inter-reactions 
not  merely  In  the  chronological  cross-section  of  a  single 
spring,  but  year-by-year  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  explained  in  the  Introduction,  It  has  seemed  beat  to 
mahe  this  effort  in  the  restricted  arena  of  a  single  county. 
Hence  we  proceed  now  to  Dutchess  County:  'blithe  Dutchess'1 
according  to  Its  latest  historian,  but  a  harsh  and  bitter 
home  for  many  a  laboring  man  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  II 

LANDLORD  and  tenant  in  cut  chess  county 

Dutchess  County  before  the  American  Revolution  was  not 
the  mellow  and  genteel  community  we  know  today.  It  was  a 
society  in  which  an  heiress  married  "under  a  crimson  canopy 
emblazoned  with  the  family  crest  in  gold — a  deml-llon  crowned 
issuing  from  a  coronet*;  and  'as  on  rent  day,  the  tenants 
gathered  before  the  manor  hall  to  feast  an',  wish  happiness  to 
the  bride  while  within  a  lavish  banquet  was  spread  for  the 
Van  Cortlandts,  Livingstons  and  other  river  families.1^  It 
was  a  society,  too,  in  which  the  leader  of  a  tenant  rising 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  high 
treason:  that  la,  to  be  hung,  cut  down,  and  have  his  severed 

genitals  and  extracted  intestines  burnt  before  his  eyes  while 

2 

he  was  (In  theory  at  least)  still  alive. 

The  brilliance  and  brutality  of  this  neofeudal  society 
rested  on  the  ownership  of  land.  3y  1710,  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Dutchess  numbered  only  a  hundred-odd  families, 8 
every  one  of  the  county's  eight  nundred  square  miles  had  been 

^ Alice  Curtis  Desmond,  *Marv  Rhlllpse:  Heiress, *  New 
York  History.  XXVIII  (1947),  26. 

2 

Irving  Mark,  Agrarian  Conflicts.  147. 

-^The  population  of  the  county  in  1713  was  c45  (Federal 
Writers'  Project  American  Guide  Series,  Dutchess  County 
(Philadelphia,  1937],  11). 
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patented  to  a  few  dozen  absentee  landlords;  and  In  the 
seventeen-eighties,  Dutchess,  of  all  New  York's  counties, 
still  'showed  the  proudest  array  of  large,  well-settled 
patents.'^  Between  tenant  and  landlord,  as  between  mortar 
and  pestle,  the  politics  of  the  county  was  formed.  'If  one 
may  Judge  anything  by  the  number  and  nature  of  the  cases  in 
Dutchess  County  courts,*  comments  McCracken,  'the  period  of 
the  Revolution  witnessed  a  conflict  In  society  beginning 
twenty  years  earlier  and  lasting  ten  years  longer  than  the 
actual  hostilities  of  war. *5  The  struggle  between  landlord 
and  tenant  In  Dutchess  flared  Into  armed  riots  in  the 
seventeen-aimt ies ;  was  fundamentally  settled  by  the  seques¬ 
tration  and  sale  of  the  Morris  and  Robinson  holdings  In  the 
Revolution;  but  lingered  on,  In  many  individual  dramas  of 
mortgage  payments  and  sheriff's  ssLles,  to  affect  the  politics 
of  1783. 

To  understand  the  landlord-tenant  struggle,  and  the 
conflict  of  political  parties  which  grew  from  It,  it  will 
help  to  take  a  quick  overview  of  land  tenure  and  politics  in 
Dutchess  In  the  seventeen-fifties. 

Economic  Power 

The  owner  or  owners  of  a  patent  very  often  did  not 
live  on  or  even  7lslt  their  land.  There  is  no  record  of 

E.  Vllder  Soauldlng,  New  York  In  the  Critical  Period. 
1783-1789  (New  York,  1932),  89. 

'Henry  Noble  McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever)  The 
3tory  of  an  American  County  (New  York,  195b) ,  23b. 
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Henry  Beekman,  Jr.  ,  ever  setting  foot  In  his  Beekman  Back: 

Lots,  while  "the  widow  Pawling  came  over  from  Rhlnebeck  once 
a  year  In  a  lumber-wagon  to  collect  her  rents."0  Patents 
were  often  purchased  for  scandalously  small  sums.  Thus,  Lord 
3ellomont  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  In 
1698: 

One  Henry  Beekman,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  In  the  militia, 
has  a  vast  tract  of  land  as  large  as  the  Milling  county 
of  England,  for  which  he  gave  Fletcher  [the  governor]  a 
hundred  dollars,  about  25  pounds  English,  and  I  am  told 
he  values  his  purchase  at  L5000.? 

Often  the  patents  were  Illegal,  In  that  no  proper  purchase 
from  the  Indians  was  ever  made.  This  was  preeminently  true 
of  the  Phlllpse  Patent,  embracing  all  of  southern  Dutchess. 
Professors  Mark  and  Handllr.  call  It  "undoubtedly  fraudulent," 
and  In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  the 
New  York  legislature  said  the  same — adding,  however,  that  to 
call  it  in  question  at  that  late  date  "would  unsettle  the 
title  to  a  large  portion  of  the  State."-  Moreover,  by  loose¬ 
ly  specifying  unsurveyed  boundaries,  patentees  frequently 
contrived  to  take  possession  of  many  times  the  acreage  Inten¬ 
ded  by  the  government.  Here,  too,  the  Phlllpse  Patent  is  a 
prime  example.  The  eastern  boundary  was  a  certain  "marked 

°Jennle  Orem.  "Some  History  and  Some  Traditions  of 
Pawling,  New  York,'  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  [here¬ 
after  D.C.H.S.  ],  Yearbook.  XXIX  (1944),  57. 

7 

Quoted  by  James  Smith,  History  of  Dutchess  County.  New 
York  (Syracuse,  1882),  254. 

a 

Irvin?  Mark  and  Oscar  Handlln,  "Land  Cases  in  Colonial 
New  York,  17^5-1767:  The  King  vs.  William  Prendergast , '  New 
York  University  Law  Review.  XIX  (1942),  168. 
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tree,"  which  as  originally  intended,  would  have  limited  the 
patent  to  15,000  acres;  but  by  asserting  that  the  tree  was 
really  somewhere  very  different,  Phlllpse  succeeded  in  adding 

Q 

190,000  extra  acres  to  his  claim. 

Having  taken  possession,  patentees  were  slow  to  survey 
and  divide  their  holdings.  In  Dutchess  it  was  after  1750 
when  all  the  land  was  made  available  for  actual  farming. 
Whether  the  patent  was  leased  or  sold  varied  from  owner  to 
owner.  In  Rombout  one  of  the  three  owners,  Catherine  Brett, 
began  to  sell  at  once,  disposed  of  30»000  acres,  and  in  17°C 
was  rated  at  only  twenty  pounds whereas  the  Verplanck 
family,  holding  another  third  of  that  patent,  maintained  a 
strict  leasehold  policy  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Very 
generally,  north  and  south  Dutchess  were  predominantly  in 
leasehold  until  the  Revolution,  while  central  Dutchess — the 
precincts  of  Rombout,  Poughkeepsie,  Charlotte,  and  Amenla — 
was  predominantly  in  freehold. ^  'What  the  Revolution  did 
was  to  make  south  Dutchess,  as  well  as  central  Dutchess, 
predominantly  freehold  (see  map  on  p.  9  )• 

Northwest  Dutchess  was  the  home  of  most  of  the  great 


Q 

70scar  Handlin,  'The  Eastern  Frontier  of  New  York,* 

New  York  History.  XVIII  (1937),  52. 

^McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever,  73*  In  the  same 
year  Beekman  was  rated  at  four  hundred  pounds. 

^For  Rombout,  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  ed. ,  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century  Records  of  the  Portion  of  Dutchess  County.  New 
York,  that  was  Included  in  Rombout  Precinct,  D.C.H.S.,  Col- 
lections,  VI  (1938),  preface;  for  Poughkeepsie  and  Amenia, 
James  Smith,  Dutchess  Countv.  5^»  >42;  for  Charlotte, 
McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  40. 
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absentee  landowners  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Just  as  It 
was  the  site  of  most  of  the  “places'  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  gentry.  Many  of  the  great  landlords  were  heirs  of 
Henry  3eekaan,  Sr.  (1652-1716),  whose  holdings  comprised  most 
of  Rhlnebeck,  Beekman,  and  Pawling  precincts.  He  bequeathed 
his  property  In  three  equal  parts  to  his  daughters  and  to  his 
son,  Henry  Beekman,  Jr. ,  who  In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  “ruled  the  rapidly  growing  population  of 
Dutchess  almost  as  If  he  had  been  Its  manor  lord. *  All 
three  branches  of  the  3eekman  heirs  married  In  the  first  or 
second  generation  Into  the  Livingston  family,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  families  in  the  province,  whose  vast  holdings  north 
of  Dutchess  County  ca9t  a  formidable  shadow  of  Influence 
southward.  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr. ,  the  heir 
of  part  of  Margaret  Beekman  Livingston's  240,000  acres  in 
Dutchess  County,  would  be  next  to  Hamilton  the  moat  promin¬ 
ent  Federalist  spokesman  in  the  New  York  ratifying  convention. 

What  Thorstein  Veblen  called  the  “underlying  population- 
was  in  both  Rhlnebeck  and  Northeast  precincts  made  up  In  good 
part  of  Palatine  Germans.  Their  ancestors  had  been  Imported 
In  the  early  eighteenth  century  as  Indentured  servants  and 
settled  at  Rhlnebeck  and  Just  across  the  Hudson  to  extract 
tar  from  the  pitch  plne.^  Richard  Smith,  traveling  up  the 

^^Phlllp  L.  White,  The  3eeknans  of  New  York  In  Poli¬ 
tics  and  Commerce,  1647-1877  (New  York.  1956).  lfg/ 

^Joan  Gordon,  “Kinship  and  Class,-  139. 

14 

McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  Chapter  II. 
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Hudson  in  1769,  landed  at  Henry  Beckman' s  aianor  In  Rhinebeck 

and  found  no  one  who  could  speak  English;  he  noted  that  one 

tenant  paid  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  for  hla 
farm  of  ninety-seven  acres  and  had  the  liberty  to  cut  wood 
anywhere  on  the  manor. ^  The  quasi-feudal  social  atmosphere 
In  these  parts  of  the  county  Is  suggested  by  the  Old  Red 
Dutch  Church,  erected  In  northern  Rhinebeck  about  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

A  raised  floor  extended  along  each  side  of  the  body  of 
the  hous e ,  on  which  were  square  pews,  provided  with  an 
ornamental  railing  on  top,  so  high  that  when  a  person 

was  seated  nothing  of  him  was  visible  except  his  head. 

These  were  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  families  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  common  people  occupied  the 
slips  In  the  body  of  the  church.  The  elders  and  lead¬ 
ing  members  sat  In  the  side  pews  on  either  side  of  the 
pulpit . 

Probably  typical  of  Rhinebeck  leases  were  those  custo¬ 
mary  In  the  seventeen-nineties  at  the  estate  of  Morgan  Lewis, 
a  future  governor  of  New  York  who  married  one  of  Chancellor 
Livingston's  sisters.  Hi3  leases  were  usually  in  perpetuity, 
thus  providing  both  security  of  tenure  and  the  legal  status 
of  freeholder.  But  they  also  customarily  contained  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  the  following: 

...  a  provision  that  the  tenamt  should  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  sale  money,  and  this  was  usually 
from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth;  also  to  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  usually  "good  merchantable 
winter  wheat";  also  to  do  a  certain  number  of  days 
riding  whenever  he  was  directed  to  do  it,  and  to  furnish 


^Richard  Smith,  A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers:  The  Hud¬ 
son,  Mohawk.  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  In  17o9.  edited  by 
Francis  ¥.  Halsey  (New  York,  1906) ,  10. 

^Philip  H.  Smith,  general  History  of  Dutchess  County 
from  lo09-187o  Inclusive  CNev  York,  1877),  383. 
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a  few  fowls,  mentioned  often  as  'fat  fowls*;  and  to 
have  hie  grain  ground  at  Lewis'  mill,  providing  It 
was  within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  the  mill, 

A  “day's  riding*  meant,  in  the  terminology  of  one  lease: 

.  .  .  yielding,  rendering  and  performing  to  said  Mor¬ 
gan  Lewie,  hla  heirs  and  assigns,  one  day's  work  with 
wagon,  sleogh  or  plow,  two  horses  or  oxen  and  an  able 
man  to  drive  in  such  manner  with  such  of  the  above  in¬ 
struments  and  at  such  time  and  place,  yearly  and  every 
year  forever,  within  ten  miles  of  the  demised  premises 
...  as  said  Morgan  Levis  .  .  .  shall  direct.1' 

In  most  of  these  obligations,  the  tenant  in  pre-Revolutionary 
Dutchess  was  on  all  fours  with  the  peasant  of  medieval  Europe. 

Whereas  in  older  leaats  the  tenant  was  compelled  to  ren¬ 
der  a  variety  of  physical  services,  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  came  increasingly  to  be  expressed  in  money. 
A  series  of  leases  from  1742  to  1787  in  the  Gilbert  Livingston 

Land  Papers  shows  the  transition  toward  the  commutation  of 

18  , 
cervices.  The  earlier  leases  provide  for  payment  in  kind  (so 


^ Harry  Arnold,  'Reminiscences  of  the  Lewis  Estate  at 
Staataburgh, *  D.C.H.S.,  Yearbook.  XIII  (1928),  33-35.  la 
1762,  Judge  Robert  Livingston  of  Clermont  wrote  his  son,  the 
future  ohancellor,  that  he  had  *let  8  farms  of  100  acres  .  .  . 
for  the  10th  of  all  grain  and  each  farm  to  ride  and  boards 
from  the  saw  mill  which  is  a  higher  rent  than  any  in  Dutchess 
County*  (letter  of  March  12,  17&2,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers). 

l®Spauldlng  misunderstands  these  papers  In  the  N.Y.P.L. 
because  he  believes  them  to  refer  to  Livingston  Manor. 

The  leases  and  other  legal  documents  in  the  Land  Papers 
are  valuably  supplemented  by  the  correspondence  between  vari¬ 
ous  Livingstons  in  the  two  boxes  of  the  Gilbert  Livingston 
Papers.  The  letters  reveal  a  bizarre  mixture  of  very  hard- 
headed  business  instructions  with  family  chitchat.  Thus 
Robert  G.  Livingston  wrote  to  Gilbert  Livingston,  Sept.  28, 

1786:  *Abaraham  Finch  was  here  two  daye  ago  soliciting  for 
further  time  to  pay  the  small  balance  remaining,  I  told  hla  I 
had  waited  long  enough  already  and  that  I  would  not  consent  to 
anything  of  the  kind  and  am  with  our  kind  love  to  all  at  the 
house  .  .  .*;  and  Henry  G.  Livingston  wrote  to  Gilbert,  Jan.  1, 
1782:  'Inclosed  you  have  two  notes  against  Rufus  Herrick  have 
you  arrested  Shafer?  Affectionately  .  .  .*  (both  in  Box  1). 
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many  bushels  of  "good  sweet  merchantable  winter  wheat"),  a 
"couple  of  live  fat  hens,*  and  a  day's  work  with  wagon  or 
seven  shillings.  In  a  lease  of  1753  the  same  printed  form 
Is  used  but  the  clauses  about  the  hens  and  a  day's  work  are 
crossed  out.  In  a  lease  of  17o7  a  new  printed  form  Is  used 
which  mentions  neither  fowls  nor  carting,  but  still  provides 
for  payment  In  klnd.^  The  last  In  the  series,  dated  1787 > 
provides  for  a  casn  rent.  Clauses  that  remain  throughout  the 
aeries  are  those  providing  for  reentry  or  seizure  of  goods 
by  the  landlord  in  the  event  of  default  of  rent,  those  pro¬ 
hibiting  waste,  especially  of  timber,  and  those  which  require 
the  tenant  to  grind  his  grain  at  the  landlord's  mill  and  to 
offer  his  grain  for  sale  to  the  landlord  before  anyone  else. 
Thus  the  manorial  lease  shaded  off  into  the  cash  lease,  as 
the  cash  lease  was  to  shade  off  into  mortgage  Indebtedness. 

Political  Power 

liven  this  centralized  economic  power,  politics  could 
be  only  partially  democratic  at  best.  Sven  had  the  universal 
manhood  suffrage  of  the  1738  election  existed  in  the  seventeen- 
fifties,  what  Namier  calls  "the  inevitable  result  of  open 
voting  by  people  in  dependent  positions"  would  have  had  its 

^Another  series  of  Dutchess  contracts  illustrating 
this  type  of  lease  appears  in  a  "List  of  sundry  Farms  In  the 
second  nine  Partners  .  .  .  1st  August  1785"  (Misc.  Mss. 

Dutchess  County,  N.-Y.H.S.),  as  follows: 


LIST  OK  SUNDRY  FARMS  IN  THE  SECOND  NINE  PARTNERS  ...  1st  August  1?05 
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effect;  Namier,  writing  of  England  In  the  same  period,  esti¬ 
mates  that  only  one  voter  In  twenty  had  sufficient  economic 
and  social  independence  to  be  able  to  vote  as  he  pleased. ^ 
Abraham  Yates  wrote  of  pre-Hevolut lonary  New  York:  *What  ma¬ 
terial  difference  la  there  whether  one  elector  by  his  own 
voice  sends  a  Member  to  parliament,  or  a  manour  settled  with 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  Tenants,  under  the  Influence  of  one 
Person  (and  moved  by  hla  Insinuation,  nod  or  at  least  a  letter 
.  .  .  the  Tenant  [gives]  his  vote  against  his  Inclination, 
against  his  most  Intimate  friend  or  relation,  to  a  person  the 

2i 

landlord  was  pleased  to  nominate.* 

Voting  for  state  legislators  was  restricted  to  owners 

cf  L40  freeholds.  Tenants  with  farms  of  this  value  whose 

leases  ran  for  twenty-one  years  or  more  enjoyed  the  suffrage, 

but  freeholders  with  lands  worth  less  than  L40  did  not.  In 

1713-1714,  out  of  a  total  Dutchess  population  of  445,  there 

were  89  adult  males  and  o7  freeholders;  In  1740-1746,  out  of 

a  total  population  of  8,806,  there  were  2,056  adult  males  and 

235  freeholders;  In  1771-1775 »  out  of  a  total  population  of 

22 

22,404,  there  4,687  adult  males  and  1,800  freeholders.  The 
percentage  of  freeholders  to  adult  white  males,  then,  was  75 
per  cent  In  1713-1714,  11  per  cent  In  1740-1746,  and  38  per 
cent  In  1771-1775*  Was  thlo  a  rough  Indication  of  the  per- 

^Lewls  Namier,  The  Structure  of  Politics  at  the  Accession 
of  Seorge  III,  second  ed.  (London,  1957),  70,  73. 

21 

■Speeches  to  Delegates  In  Congress,  178o,"  Yates  Papers. 

22 

These  figures  are  taken  from  O' Callaghan' s  Documentary 
History,  with  the  exception  of  1,800  freeholders  In  1775.  which 
comes  from  a  letter  In  Peter  Force  ed. ,  American  Arcfrlvea 
(Washington,  1837),  Ser.  4,  II,  304. 
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centage  of  adult  white  males  vno  could  vote?  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  seem  Impossible  to  answer  since  there  seems  to 

be  no  way  of  determining  how  many  tenants  were  considered 

23 

freeholders  at  election  time.  However,  a  rough  Indication 
Is  provided  by  the  electoral  census  of  1790,  which  listed 
2780  persons  with  freeholds  worth  fa2Q  or  more  In  a  white 

24 

male  population  over  16  of  10,968:  a  percentage  of  25.4. 

If,  after  the  creation  of  new  freeholds  by  land  confiscation 
In  the  Revolution  (see  below,  Chapters  IV  and  V),  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  county's  adult  white  males  qualified 
as  t2 '  freeholders,  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
percentage  of  L40  freeholders  before  tne  Revolution  was  not 
much  greater.  The  fact  that  about  1200  persons  actually 
voted  in  the  one  Dutchess  election  before  the  Revolution 
for  which  returns  exist, suggests  that  this  estimate  is  not 
wildly  out  of  line:  Michael  D'Innocenzo  has  calculated 
that  these  actual  voters  were  about  30  per  cent  of  the  county's 

?  A 

adult  white  males  at  the  time. 

Quite  apart  from  electoral,  pressure  of  landlords  upon 
tenants,  therefore,  it  appears  that  (at  least  for  Dutchess) 

23ror  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  this  question,  see 
Chilton  Williamson,  American  Suffrage  From  Property  to  Demo¬ 
cracy.  17Qv-186o  (Princeton,  i960 ),  28. 

2S^ew  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Jan.  15,  1791. 

2^New  York  Journal.  Feb.  16,  1769.  1200  was  derived 

simply  by  halving  the  total  vote  for  the  four  candidates. 

26 

Michael  D'Innocenzo,  'Voting  in  Colonial  New  York,11 
78.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  author  believes  Dutchess 
figures  were  untypical  of  the  state:  he  concludes  that  50-O0 
per  cent  of  adult  white  males  In  the  state  could  vote,  and 
40-50  per  cent  did  vote  ( Ibid. .  60  ff.). 
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Becker  was  correct  In  saying  "that  over  half  of  the  male 

27 

population  over  the  age  of  tventy-one  years*  could  not  vote. 

If  so,  one  must  view  Dutchess  politics  not  on  the  model  of 

Massachusetts  but  rather  on  that  of  Virginia,  where  also  -  In 

28 

the  Judgement  of  Charles  Sydnor  -  less  than  half  of  the 

adult  white  males  enjoyed  the  franchise. 

A a  in  Virginia,  too,  running  for  office  in  pre-Revolutlonary 

29 

Dutchess  County  called  for  "swilling  the  planters  with  bumbo." 

The  political  boss  of  the  county  from  the  1720's  until  1758  **0 
Its  largest  landowner,  Henry  Beekman,  Jr.  Pursuant  to  the  e- 
lectlon  of  1752,  Beekman  sent  the  following  Instructions  to  Hen¬ 
ry  Livingston,  who  served  him  both  as  rent  collector  and  politi¬ 
cal  lieutenant: 

Mr.  Fllkin  said  he  would  provide  or  furnish  beef  and 
backing.  Most  all  should  be  built  a  day  or  two  before 
the  election  and  brought  to  the  several  houses  of 
ours  ....  '’’he  cider  should  also  be  distributed  be¬ 
fore  the  day.  I  will  send  you  my  Negro  Sam  till  the 
elections  be  over.  Bread  we  intend  to  bake  here  100 
rum  are  to  have  from  Bovdvyn  that  also  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  such  houses  wherein  It  cannot  be  had. 

As  Yates  expressed  the  situation,  If  the  "landed  Gentlemen" 

agreea  on  a  candidate,  the  result  of  an  election  was  a  foregone 

conclusion;  If  not,  "the  public  houses  in  every  quarter  were  0- 

pened  and  a  trial  made  who  had  the  most  influence  and  the  lar- 
•  11 

gest  purse.  J  Election  returns  were  often  a  formality:  one 
Quaker,  for  example,  told  3eekman  after  church  "that  all  the  Friends 


^3ecker,  History  of  Political  Parties.  11.  Compare  Mark, 
Agrarian  Conflicts,  97  n. ,  and  Milton  M.  Klein,  "Democracy  and 
Politics  in  Colonial  New  York,"  New  York  History.  XL  (1959),  237. 

28 

Charles  S.  Sydnor,  Centleman  Freeholders  (Chapel  Hill, 

1952),  28-32  and  Appendix  II.  29lbld. .  Chapter  IV. 

3°bA  Packet  of  Old  Letters,"  D.C..-.5.,  Yearbook.  VI  (1921),  35, 
31s 


Speeches  to  Delegates  in  Congress,  1786,"  Yates  Papers. 
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would  go  one  way.  They  can  make  about  100  votes  In  our 
County. *  ^ 

3eekcan  controlled  the  governor's  appointments  of  she¬ 
riff,  coroners,  militia  officers,  and  Justices  of  the  peace 
for  Dutchess  County.  “So  routine  were  patronage  mattere  to 
Henry  in  17hh,“  White  comments,  “that  he  confessed  to  his  ne- 
pr.ev  and  political  lieutenant,  Henry  Livingston,  that  he  had 
forgotten  on  a  trip  home  'to  consult  for  a  fit  person  to  be 
Coroner'."  A  year  earlier  he  had  directed  Livingston  to 

send  down  a  list  of  five  commissioners  of  the  peace 
as  it  is  now  circumstanced,  and  Judges  and  assis¬ 
tants  for  keeping  the  courts  .  .  .  and  who  would 
suit  best  and  convenlentest  for  assistants  case  of 
a  new  commission.  I  should  only  surmize  as  Judge 
Terboss,  Filkln,  Swartwout,  assistant  H.  Beekman 
Mathew  DuBoys,  Lou  Van  Kleek,  Cornelius  Van  Wyck, 

Sul.  Verplank,  Henry  VanDerburgh. " 

Then  as  now,  money  might  grease  the  macninery  of  appointment. 
"Louis  DuBoys  of  your  place,"  wrote  Beekman,  "told  me  he  would 
this  day  apply  to  the  governor  for  a  Captain's  license  for  him¬ 
self  if  Doctor  Colden  be  gone  home  he  will  pernaps  elsewhere 

15 

oe  not  uncerstood.  Money  only  hath  sense. 

Beekman  was  occasionally  challenged  for  election  by  rival 
landowners  who  wished  to  secure  some  of  this  valuahle  patronage, 

12 

J  Henry  3eekman  to  his  brother ,  May  9.  17^4,  and  samo  to 
Henry  Livingston,  Feb.  10,  17^9,  M.isc.  Mss.  Dutchess  County, 
N'.-Y.  H.  3. 

^Philip  White,  Beekmans  of  Dew  York.  191;  see  also  lo9- 
170,  192,  183. 

3^"  A  Packet  of  Old  Letters,"  29- 

3 5 ibid, ,  33. 
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but  he  held  his  seat  until  he  voluntarily  retired.-^0  The 
gerrymandering  of  political  districts  which  became  so  common 
with  the  more  democratic  electoral  battles  after  1768,  wafl 
apparently  unnecessary  in  the  mid— century. ^7  Landlord  con¬ 
trol  was  secure. 

Conclusion 

A  combination  of  economic  and  political  power  gave  great 
landlords  llfce  Henry  Beehman,  Jr.,  a  dominant  influence  in 
Cutcheea  County  In  the  17ho's  and  1750* s.  Open  voting  by 
tenants  sedulously  wined  and  dined  in  preparation  for  election 
day  prevented  the  emergence  of  an  effective  opposition. 

The  practical  extent  of  Beeiman's  Influence  Is  suggested 

by  a  letter  from  Joseph  Alexander  to  Joseph  Murray  in  1753* 

"Tnere  is  little  probability , 1  Alexander  wrote,  “that  impartial 

Jury  can  be  found  in  that  county  to  try  those  causes.  ror  all 

the  first  Nine  Partners  are  concerned  against  us  [and]  the 

greatest  part  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  county  either  Col. 

Be  e.cman  or  his  slaters  or  their  relations  or  the  owners  of  the 

two  Nine  Partners  or  their  relations  are  concerned  in  and 

[there  are]  very  few  men  that  are  unconcerned  in  that  county." 

Alexander  concluded  that  he  would  accept  a  Jury  "of  any  foreign 

county  except  Albany  and  Ulster  where  Col.  Boelcnan  has  great 

B8 

interest  and  relations. 

303eekman‘s  challengers  and  their  motives  are  discussed 
by  Philip  White,  Beehmans  of  New  Yorfc.  192-198,  206-207. 

to 

For  later  examples  of  gerrymandering  in  Dutchess,  see 
John  Jay  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jan.  1769;  "Reasons  against 
dividing  Beehmans  precinct,  n.d. ;  Ephraim  Paine  to  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Feb.  12.  1779;  Henry  Livingston  to  Walter  Living¬ 
ston,  Mar.  2,  1795  (Robert  ?..  Livingston  Papers). 

?8 

J  James  Alexander  to  James  Murray,  Apr.  11,  1753,  ibid. 
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Very  occasionally,  however,  a  discordant  note  is  hoard 
in  Beekman* s  genial  correspondence.  In  17^9  he  wrote  to 
Livingston  that  a  riot  had  occurred  on  "Sister  Pawling* a"  lot. 

In  1751  Beekman  told  the  same  conflaant:  to  the  affair  of 

our  tenant  have  had  item  four  or  five  months  ago,  kept  the 
thing  a  secret  with  intent  to  find  its  first  mover,  then  sus¬ 
pecting  the  person  you  do  hope  you'll  find  out  who  those  were, 
at  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting  truth  will  come  out,  and  the 
authors  of  rebellion,  seducers  -  give  them  rope  enough  they 
will  hang  themselves."  They  had  not,  however,  hung  themselves 
by  the  following  year,  when  Beekman  complained  to  his  agent 
that  a  tenant  was  claiming  "he  held  under  a  new  fair  field 
right  and  not  under  Philips.  So  that  they  trump  up  more  and 
more  titles  against  us."-^ 

The  rebels  and  seducers  referred  to  were  the  first  movers 
in  the  tenant  discontent  which  was  to  overturn  the  political 
machine  that  Beekman  built.  Centering  1"  the  Phillpse  patent 
of  south  Dutchess,  the  discontent  also  affected  Beekman's 
holdings  in  the  precincts  of  Pawling  and  Beekman.  "Their  will 
be  two  parties,"  Beekman  had  commented  in  17^-9 »  referring  to 

l±Q 

the  unusual  event  of  a  contested  election.  There  were  Indeed 
to  be  two  parties,  but  in  a  deeper  sense  than  the  one  Beekman 
imagined. 

39-ienry  Beekman,  Jr.,  to  Henry  Livingston,  Aug.  31>  17^9 
(Mlsc.  Mss.  Dutchess  County,  N.-Y. H. 5.);  *A  Packet  of  Old 
Letters,"  3d;  Henry  Beekman,  Jr.,  to  Henry  Livingston,  Apr.  7, 
1752  (Henry  Livingston  Papers,  F.D.R.  Library). 

do 

Henry  Beekman,  Jr. ,  to  his  cousin,  Jan.  o,  1749,  Mlsc. 
Mss.  Beekman,  M.-Y.H.5. 
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chapter  III 

THE  tenant  RISING  OF  1766 

Southern  Dutchess,  in  which  the  tenant  riots  of  176c 
centered,  was  in  many  ways  separated  froa  the  rest  of  Dutchess 
County.  A  high  ridge,  culminating  at  the  Hudson  with  Mount 
Beacon,  3reakneck  Ridge,  and  Anthony's  Nose,  made  north-south 
travel  arduous.  Even  a  modem  road  map  shows  how  the  farmers 
of  Patterson  and  Carmel  took  their  wheat  southwest  to  Cold 
Springs  and  Peeksklll  rather  than  over  "the  mountain*  to  Fish- 
kill  (now  3eacon).  The  soil  of  the  southern  region  was  gene¬ 
rally  poor  and  rocky.  "The  south  part  of  the  county,*  wrote 

William  Smith  in  1756,  "is  mountainous  and  fit  only  for  iron 
1 

works.""  Finally,  it  was  only  in  the  1750‘s,  later  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  Dutchess,  that  the  land  was  surveyed,  subdivided 

2 

and  leased  out  in  farms.  Thus  in  respect  to  isolation,  poor 
soil,  and  late  settlement,  this  was  Dutchess  County's  frontier. 
Later,  it  would  be  politically  radical.  The  area  voted 
consistently  Clintonian  in  the  1790's,  when  north  Dutchess  was 

^■'.'llliam  Smith,  History  of  the  Late  Province  of  New  York 
from  its  Discovery  to~1762  (Mow  vork.  1830),  I,  311. 

2 

"Four-fifths  of  the  land  of  Dutchess  was  not  opened  for 
settlement  until  after  1730*  (McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever, 
77).  For  the  exact  dates  at  which  different  precincts  were 
divided  among  their  patentees,  and  so  made  available  for  leasln 
3ee  ibid, ,  58,  76,  77,  and  William  Pelletreau,  History  of 
Putnam  County.  New  York  (Philadelphia,  I880),  L0-V9. 
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consistently  Federalist  and  central  Dutchess  wavered  between 
the  two.  Although  none  of  the  seven  Dutchess  delegate*  at  the 
ratifying  convention  of  1788  came  fro*  the  southern  region,  two 
cane  fron  precincts  Just  to  the  north  (Swartwout  from  Rombout, 
Akin  fron  Pawling),  and  these  were  the  two  who  voted  against 
the  Constitution  when  the  blue  chips  were  down. 

Such  was  the  stage.  The  dramatis  personnae  fell  Into  two 

camps.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  three  heirs  to  the  Phlllpse 

Patent  which  embraced  the  entire  205,000  acres  of  southern 

Dutohess.  They  were  Philip  Phlllpse,  son  of  the  patentee; 

Roger  Morris;  and  Beverly  Robinson,  who  as  a  member  of  an  old 

Virginia  family  exemplified  the  similarity  of  Hudson  Valley 

and  Tidewater  aristocracy.  On  the  other  hand  were  the  settlers, 

who  came  almost  entirely  from  New  England^  and  numbered  Just 

L 

under  nine  thousand  by  1788.  They  came,  in  the  words  of  a 
Moravian  missionary,  •in  expectation  of  bettering  their  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  purchase  of  cheap  farms,  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  religious  liberty, naming  their  hamlets  Carmel,  Sharon, 
and  Amenla,  as  their  descendants  would  found  Sweet  Home  and 
Lebanon  at  the  end  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  For  most  of  them  it 
was  to  be  a  long  day  before  they  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
land  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  be  not  afraid. 

^McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  471,  finds  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  names  in  the  loOO  census  of  southern  Dutchess  to 
be  Dutch. 

U. 

Pelletreau,  Putnam  Countv.  128. 

5 Journal  of  Abraham  Rhlnke,  quoted  in  Philip  Smith, 

General  History.  112. 
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The  difference  In  social  atmosphere  between  this 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  and  the  northwest  was  ex¬ 
treme.  To  the  Old  Red  Dutch  Church  of  Ehinebeck  we  can 
contrast  the  Baptist  congregation  of  Patterson  which  split 
In  1796  *on  account  of  the  superflous  dress,  and  the  holding 
of  posts  of  civil  and  military  office  in  earthly  states,  by 
certain  members.*0  While  slaveholding  was  common  here  as  in 
all  parts  of  0utches3  County,  the  Quakers  of  Pawling  were 
one  of  the  first  organized  groups  in  the  country  to  exclude 
members  who  held  slaves,”'7  and  Baptist  groups  along  the 

eastern  frontier  also  occasionally  declared  against  the 
a 

practice. 

The  Grievances 

Three  tyoes  of  grievance  brought  things  to  a  head  in 
southern  Dutchess.  The  first  Involved  all  the  tenants  on 
the  Phlllpse  Patent  and  was  tersely  summarized  by  one  of  the 
l?oo  rioters  as  'largeness  of  rents  and  shortness  of  leases. 

The  Phlllpse  heirs  followed  a  rigorous  policy  of  lease  rather 
than  sale;  down  to  the  Revolution,  only  or.e  farm  on  the  pa¬ 
tent  had  been  sold.  Many  of  the  leases  ran  for  only  one 
year  and  were  secured  by  a  penal  bond  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

°?hillp  Smith,  leneral  History.  446. 

7 

McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  198. 

9 

Thus  the  Baptist  congregation  of  northeast  declared 
slavery  contrary  to  the  Oospel  in  1778  (James  H.  Smith,  His¬ 
tory  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York  [Syracuse,  1832],  249). 

9 

Testimony  of  Samuel  Peters  at  the  trial  of  William 
Prendergast,  August  6,  17 66.  The  notes  on  this  trial,  printed 
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Whereas  most  Dutchess  landlords  were  nonresident,  Morris  and 


Robinson  moved  onto  the  land  and  Instituted  a  close  super¬ 
vision  more  characteristic  of  the  manors.  Robinson's  cool, 
aggressive  Intelligence  set  Its  stamp  on  all  the  subsequent 
events.  For  example,  when  on  one  occasion  the  tenants  con¬ 
tested  the  validity  of  the  Phlllpse  Patent  before  a  Court  of 
Chancery,  Robinson  suddenly  produced  (but  did  not  permit  the 
tenants  to  see)  what  purported  to  be  a  record  of  sale  by  the 
Indians,  and  by  this  "obvious  forgery"^-0  caurried  the  day. 

Robinson's  later  claims  to  the  3ritish  commission  which 
compensated  American  loyalists,  give  a  precise  indication  of 
the  rent  burden  under  which  his  tenants  labored.  As  of  May  1, 
1777,  Robinson's  tenants  owed  him  L7191  In  principal  and 
LI338  in  Interest;  on  three  lota,  the  amount  owed  was  two- 
and-a-half  times  the  annual  rent  blll.^ 

The  second  grievance  Involved  only  a  few  tenants  direct¬ 
ly,  but  threatened  many  more.  For  decades  before  175^»  set¬ 
tlers  had  filtered  onto  the  Phlllpse  Patent.  They  took 
leases,  when  they  took  them  at  all,  from  the  only  apparent 
owners,  the  Wapplnger  Indians.  This  tribe  claimed  ownership 
of  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  from  Yonkers  to  Poughkeepsie, 

by  Mark  and  Handlin,  "Land  Cases  in  Colonial  Hew  York, 9  to¬ 
gether  with  the  secondary  accounts  of  Mark,  Handlin,  Pelle- 
treau,  and  McCracken,  as  previously  cited,  are  the  basis  for 
the  following  paragraphs. 

~°This  is  the  Judgment  of  Mark  and  Handlin,  "Land 
Casos  in  Colonial  Hew  York, 9  168. 

^Frederick  C.  Haacker,  "Early  Settlers  of  Putnam 
County,  New  York,"  typescript,  H.Y.P.L.  (19^),  2,  15. 
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but  by  mid-century  bad  retreated  to  the  most  inhospitable 
fragment  of  this  area,  the  southern  Dutchess  highlands.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  men  of  the 
tribe  left  to  fight  for  the  British,  leaving  their  women  and 
children  at  the  Indian  settlement  in  Stochbridge ,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  On  their  return  to  the  highlands  they  found  the 
Phillpse  heirs  in  possession,  and  commenced  a  legal  action 
which  they  carried  to  the  Mew  York:  Supreme  Court,  to  the 

governor  and  his  council  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and 

1  2 

to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  England. 

In  this  legal  action  the  Indians  were  allied  with  the 
white  squatters  on  the  Phillpse  Patent.  Fifteen  of  these 
squatters,  some  of  whom  had  farmed  the  land  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  Robinson  attempted  to  eject,  without,  as  the 
tenants  said, 

any  manner  of  recompense  for  their  labour,  fatigue, 
and  expense  in  cultivating  manuring  clearing  fencing 
and  improving  said  lands,  nor  for  their  buildings 
thereon  greeted,  nor  for  their  crops  thereon  then 
growing. 

"Being  chiefly  poor  people,1  the  tenants  explained,  they 
"unitedly  agreed  to  stand  trial  in  only  one"  of  the  fifteen 
cases  of  ejectment;  but  they  "found  that  every  attorney  at 
law  in  that  whole  province  was  previously  retained  on  the 
other  side.-  The  Indians  thereupon  had  a  poor  tenant, 

■^The  Supreme  Court  consisted  "Wholly  of  important  land 
owners  and  land  speculators,"  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  “ev¬ 
ery  member  ...  a  large-scale  landholder"  ( ibid. .  118,  llo). 

^Brlef  of  Mlmhan  (the  Vapplnger  chieftain)  before  Chan 
eery  (Pelletreau,  Putnam  Countv .  39  ff;  Handllr.,  ‘The  Eastern 
Frontier  of  Mew  Yorh,*  08). 


iz*lbld. 
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Samuel  Munroe,^  acknowledged  aa  their  attorney  by  twc 
Justices  of  the  peace,  and  proceeded  with  their  case.  As 
their  suit  waa  rejected  and  roughly  rebuked  by  courts  en¬ 
tirely  made  up  of  large-scale  landowners  and  land  specula¬ 
tors,  they  and  their  neighbors  cast  about  for  some  other 
means  of  redress.  "The  reason  for  turning  people  out  of 
possession,9  an  observer  later  testified,  "was  that  those 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  possession  had  an  equitable  title 
out  could  not  be  defended  because  they  were  poor.9^0 

The  tenants  on  the  Phlllpse  patent  summarized  their 
grievances  In  two  oetltlons  hitherto  unutilized  by  students 
of  the  rebellion.  One,  dated  November  10,  1763,  and  entitled, 

"A  petition  for  a  confirmation  of  our  inheritance  together 
with  our  associates,9  described  the  contested  area  between 
the  Rombout  and  Phlllpse  patents,  and  stated: 

This  land  has  been  claimed  by  both  Phlllpse  and  Col. 

Beckman  which  has  discouraged  people  from  building 
good  houses  etc.  and  planting  orchards  and  some  have 
been  disinherited  and  the  given  leasee  of  Col.  Beek- 
nan  are  Intolerable. 

Another  petition  (of  February  2k,  176k,  and  also  In  Samuel 
Xunroe'e  papers  at  the  New- York  Historical  Society)  said  In  a  long 


*5in  tax  collector  Abraham  Wing's  account  book  for  1752- 
1753 »  Samuel  Munroe  along  with  many  others  was  rated  at  LI 
s.ld.6,  the  lowest  assessment  Hated.  Well-to-do  farmers  In 
the  same  neighborhood  were  taxed  up  to  L15.  Jonathan  Akin, 
father  of  a  son  with  the  same  name  who  was  a  Dutchess  Anti- 
Federalist  delegate  in  1738.  waa  rated  at  L12.  (Abraham 
Wing  Papers,  F.D.R.  Library). 

A  Mr.  “Monroe,"  originally  from  Connecticut,  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  Henry  Bookman' s  wrath  aa  early  as  17^9  (Beekman  to 
Henry  Livingston,  Feb.  10,  17^9»  and  to  his  covein,  May  6, 
1752,  Misc.  Has.  Beekman,  N.-Y.H.5.). 

°Mark  and  Handlln,  “Land  Cases  In  Colonial  New  York,9 
17 5 »  191.  The  Phlllpse  heirs  spent  L2081a. 18d. 10  defending 
their  patent  (Irving  Mark,  Agrarian  Conflicts,  150). 
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sentence  which  seems  to  express  the  bursting  out  of  grievances 
In  Its  very  grammar: 

We  the  subjects  abovesaid  finding  possessions  and 
livings  on  a  tract  of  vacant  land  and  unpatented  or 
not  granted  to  any  by  the  King's  letters  patents 
though  claimed  by  several  and  the  civil  inhabitants 
put  to  great  damage  and  difficulty  being  disinherited 
and  thrown  out  of  possession  at  the  same  time  the 
Claimers  refusing  to  give  their  obedient  tenants  a 
good  or  warrantable  title  by  leases  deed  or  any  other 
title  for  their  leases  for  3  Uvea  or  twenty  years: 
theirs  only  to  quit  their  claims  their  resolution 
especially  Capt.  R.  .  .8.  .ns  In  November  Intolerable 
for  he  would  not  lease  the  land  to  the  Inhabitants 
who  had  lived  on  It  for  near  30  years  past  and  had 
manured  and  cultivated  the  same  but  would  oblige 
them  to  buy  their  farms  paying  down  for  it  or  else 
to  remove  Immediately  .... 

The  first  of  the  petitions  refers  to  the  third  type  of 
grievance  which  agitated  the  tenanta  of  south  Dutchess.  In 
addition  to  the  onerous  hind  of  lease  in  favor  with  the  Phlllpse 
heirs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  title  to  the  land,  the  ten¬ 
ants  on  the  patent  were  the  victims  of  a  characteristic  land 
squabble  of  the  time:  a  boundary  dispute.  Because  of  the 
vagueness  of  patents,  there  was  a  disputed  strip  or  "gore*  be¬ 
tween  almost  every  pair  of  adjoining  patents.  The  standard 
method  of  settling  a  boundary  was  to  eject  a  tenant  in  the  dis¬ 
puted  area  and  go  to  court. 

The  Phlllpse  heirs  were  latecomers  in  the  competition  for 
land.  They  soon  became  embroiled  with  the  owners  of  the  F.om- 
bout  and  Bee’-cman  patents  to  the  north,  and  with  a  Connecticut 
group  who  claimed  land  in  a  narrow  strip  called  8  the  Oblong8 
which  ran  north  and  south  between  the  two-  states.  Samuel 
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Munroe  hold  land  both  In  the  disputed  3eekman  gore  and  (either 

at  the  9ame  time  or  later)  under  a  Connecticut  lease  In  the 

Oblong;  so  did  the  family  of  the  Jonathan  Akin  who  was  to 

17 

vote  against  the  Constitution  at  Poughkeepsie  In  1788. 

This  convergence  of  two  boundary  disputes  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Quaker  Hill  and  Patterson  was  what  made  it  the  center  of 
the  tenant  rising.  When  on  March  11,  17oo,  arbitrators  up¬ 
held  the  Robinson  rather  than  the  Connecticut  claim  to  the 
i  a 

Oblong  lands,"  the  dry  tinder  of  cumulative  grievance  burst 
Into  flame. 


A  Little  Rebellion 

During  the  winter,  ir.  the  after-harvest  talk  at  Mor¬ 
rison's  and  Towner's  taverns, ^  a  plan  of  action  had  cry¬ 
stallized  and  now  was  put  into  effect.  When  May  came  no  rents 
were  paid.  Tenants  who  attempted  to  make  an  Individual  set¬ 
tlement  were  visited  at  night  by  groups  of  their  neighbors 
armed  with  clubs  and  rifles.  William  Prendergast,  a  well- 
respected  man  rather  more  prosperous  than  most  of  his 


17 

Pelletreau,  Putnam  County,  105,  633-034.  In  the  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Manuscripts — Dutchess  County  of  the  N.-Y.H.S. ,  are 
some  'Papers  left  by  Mr.  Munroe  (relating  to  Rombout  patent, 
(Ste]phen  Van  Cortlandt's,  Bookman's  patent,'  including  a 
memorandum  noting  “vacancies 9  between  a  number  of  patent 
boundaries.  The  most  lmpc  tart  boundary  in  dispute  in  1786, 
that  between  Rombout  and  Philipse  patents,  was  still  unsettled 
in  1786  (Egbert  Benson  to  James  Duane,  April  2,  1785.  Duane 
Papers ; . 

18?eli  etreau,  Putnam  County,  033-634. 

-^This  and  all  other  details  are  not  imaginary  local 
color,  but  derived  from  the  testimony  at  the  trial  of  Prender- 
erast . 
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►ruaranteelng  anonymity.  No  one  cams  forward,  and  It  may 
have  been  this  which  saved  Prendergaat * s  life.  For  his 
wife,  Mehitabel  Wing,  galloped  to  New  York  City  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  stay  from  Governor  Moore  pending  an  appeal  to  the 
king  vnlch  was  ultimately  successful. 

Political  Repercussions 

This  tragicomic  ending  should  not  blind  us  to  the 

lasting  significance  of  the  tonants'  rebellion.  Men  had 

been  forced  to  take  sides,  and  the  choices  they  made  were 

not  soon  forgotten.  It  was  not  only  Secretary  Conway  and 

Governor  Moore  who  spoke  of  the  rioters  as  "the  lower  and 

24 

more  ignorant  of  the  people ,*  "the  lowest  people."  John 
Morin  Scott,  the  Son  of  Liberty,  was  a  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  which  mocked  Munroe  and  Nimham,  the  Wapplnger 

25 

chieftain.  The  sheriff  who  attempted  to  rally  the  Gut- 
chess  militia  against  the  tenants  was  James  Livingston,  a 
ne'er-do-well  uncle  of  Gilbert  Livingston;  the  sheriff  of 
Albany  County  who  led  troops  against  Livingston  Manor  rio¬ 
ters  was  a  Yates.  The  Jury  which  condemned  Prendergaat 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  very  men  who  would  later  make 
political  capital  from  the  tenant  grievances:  two  Brlnck- 
erhoffs,  related  to  the  assemblyman  elected  by  tenant 

votes  in  1768;  and  Jacob  Griffin,  political  crony  and  near 

26 

neighbor  of  Oirck  Brlnckerhoff  and  Jacobus  Swartvout.  The 

^^Handlln,  "The  lastern  Frontier  of  New  Yorl,"  09,  72. 
25Mark  and  Handlln,  "Land  Cases  in  Colonial  New  York, 1 

167. 

26 

Ibid. ,  169.  At  this  time,  Jurymen  were  required  to 
possess  a  ten-acre  freehold  (McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever 
202-203).  - ^ 
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pattern  of  reactions  to  the  crisis  of  17^6  anticipated, 
the  future  trl-partlte  division  (outlined  In  Chapter  I) 
between  the  mass  of  tenants,  the  Anti-Federalist  poli¬ 
ticians  who  sought  their  votes,  and  the  conservative 
politicians  who  despised  them. 

The  families  of  both  Jacobus  Swartwout  and  Jonathan 
Akin,  the  two  Dutchess  delegates  to  the  Mew  York  ratifying 
convention  of  1738  who  voted  against  the  United  States 
Constitution,  were  directly  Involved  In  the  tenant  distur¬ 
bances  of  the  17o0's.  Quite  possibly  it  was  Jacobus 
3wartwout  himself  who,  like  many  other  south  Dutchess  ten¬ 
ants,  took  a  lease  from  the  Indians  as  described  in  the 
following  letter  from  Catherine  Brett  (who  claimed  to  own 
the  land)  to  Sir  William  Johnson: 

Some  mischievous  white  people  went  to  the  Indi¬ 
ana  and  hired  little  bits  of  land  and  made  them 
give  them  leases,  then  they  put  in  what  quantity 
of  land  they  pleased  and  made  tnelr  leasee  for 
ninety-nine  years.  And  this  old  Nlmham  had  been 
dead  about  twelve  years  but  his  children  might 
have  stayed  on  till  this  day  but  his  oldest  son 
one  Shake  come  to  me  and  asked  me  liberty  to  sell 
the  Improvements  to  one  Captain  Swartwout.  I 
opposed  It  at  first  and  a  little  after  he  came 
down  again  with  seven  or  eight  more  Indians  for 
liberty  to  sell  the  improvements.  I  gave  him 
leave  to  sell  the  improvements  and  he  sold  them 
for  twenty  pounds.  It  being  a  precarious  time, 

I  suffered  all  this,  for  fflftr  of  their  setting 
up  the  Indians  against  me.  ' 

As  to  the  Akins,  they  owned  land  In  two  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  gores  near  (Quaker  Hill  and  Patterson,  as  mentioned 
above.  But  their  connection  to  the  tenant  rl«lnc  was 
closer  than  this.  For  the  father  (also  named  Jonathan 


^Catherine  Brett  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  Aug.  26, 

17^2  (McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  278-279).  Like  the 
"Captain  Swartwout11  of  the  letter,  Jacobus  Swartwout  was 
at  that  time  a  captain  and  lived  on  the  land  claimed  by 

Mrs.  Brett  ("General  Jacobus  Swartwout,"  D.C.H.5. ,  Yearbook. 
wvXXX  11928]  t  67)# 
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Akin)  of  the  Anti-Federalist  delegate  vaa  one  of  the  two 
Justices  of  the  peace  who  legally  confirmed.  Samuel  Mun- 
roe's  status  as  attorney  for  the  Wapplnger  Indiana.  This 
action  was  condemned  by  a  report  to  the  governor  In  coun¬ 
cil,  In  March  1765,  which  said  of  the  two  Justices  that 
their  behavior  ‘aopears  to  this  committee  such  an  abuse 
of  their  respective  offices,  and  so  dangerous  a  precedent 
for  encouraging  Indian  claims  against  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  In  disinherison  of  his  Majesty,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  humbly  of  opinion,  that  an  order  of  your  honor 
in  council  ought  to  be  served  on  the  said  Terboss  and  Akins, 
for  them  to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  displaced  for 
3uch  misconduct.  As  a  result,  botn  Akin  and  Terboss 

29 

were  ‘excused"  from  the  commission  of  the  peace  in  1766. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  political  moment  of 
truth  in  1766  was  the  startling  outcome  of  the  17^8  elec¬ 
tions.  Henry  Beeitman,  on  his  political  retirement,  had 
arranged  that  Dutchess  be  represented  In  the  Assembly  by 
his  old  lieutenant,  Henry  Livingston  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
by  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  Clermont,  the  father  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston.  They  held  the  seats  from  17^1  to  17cS 
but  were  defeated  in  17o8  by  Leonard  Van  Xleek  and  Dlrch 
Brlnckerhoff ,  although  Livingston,  as  Cadwallader  Golden 
reported  to  his  superiors  in  England,  ‘had  everything  in 
his  favour,  which  power  could  give  him.‘^° 

^Quoted  by  Felletreau,  Putnam  County.  71. 

^"Travelled  Documents,*  D.C.H.3.  ,  Yearbook,  XX 
(1935) ,87. 

^Cadwallader  Golden  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough, 
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The  election  signified  two  things.  The  first  was  the 
appearance  In  Dutchess  politics  of  “a  rising  middle  class  of 
freeholders  which  disliked  the  domination  of  the  landed  arls- 
tocracy*^  to  challenge  the  power  of  the  landlords.  Van  Kleek 
and  Brlnckerhof f ,  like  the  Anti-Federalist  politicians  who 
later  stepoed  into  their  shoes,  were  far  from  being  poor 

32 

tenants.  Van  Sleek  paid  more  taxes  than  anyone  in  Poughkeepsie, 
while  Brlnckerhof f  was  sufficiently  affluent  to  lend  in 

mortgages  between  1708  and  1733." 

These  men,  like  the  Cromwellian  gentry  of  the  English 
Civil  War,  were  of  “markedly  lower  social  origin"  than  the  "old 

34 

ruling  families"  whose  power  they  contested.  Consider  for 
example  the  DeWltt  family.  Petrus  DeWltt  during  the  Revolution 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  the  county  price-fixing  movement.  His 
son  John  wa3  an  Anti-Federalist  delegate  to  the  state  ratifying 
convention  of  1733.  Yet  Oouverr.eur  Morris  could  write  to  Robert 
R.  Livingston  In  1778,  acropos  the  New  York  delegation  in  the 
Continental  Congress:  "If  there  is  any  man  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  whom  you  can  tru3t,  a  DeWltt  for  instance,  I  think  It 
would  be  advisable  to  be  open-mouthed  and  loud  for  him.  Such 

April  25,  17^8,  in  E.3.  O'Callaghan,  Documents .  VIII,  ol. 

White,  Beekmans  of  Hew  York.  20 6. 

-^In  1771,  Leonard  Van  ileek  was  assessed  at  L32,  Henry 
Livingston  the  next  highest  at  L30  (Edaund  Platt.  The  Eagle's 
History  of  Poughkeepsie  (Poughkeepsie,  1905b 

■^Reynolds,  Eighteenth  Century  Records.  55,  59*  71*  72, 

73,  80,  31,  9t>,  97,  112,  128-131,  229,  270,  263. 

J  These  phrases  are  used  by  Christopher  Hill,  Puritanism 
and  Revolution.  21-22. 
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a  man  would  be  of  Infinite  service  If  appointed  by  US."'" 

In  selecting  tvo  Livingstons  as  Dutchess  assemblymen, 

Henry  Beekman  had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  Robert  Livingston  was  his  son-in-law  blinded  him  to  the 
political  liabilities  of  an  aristocrat,  a  non-resident,  and 
a  second  Livingston.  Namier  says  that  in  England  It  was  usual 
to  nominate  one  aristocrat  and  one  gentleman  of  the  county: 
"hardly  ever  was  an  attempt  made  In  a  county  to  fill  both 
seats  with  members  of  the  same  family,"  for  fear  of  alienating 

o6 

the  middling  county  gentry."  The  next  year,  possibly  in 
recognition  of  this  blunder,  Judge  Livingston  ran  for  the 
Assembly  with  one  of  the  Rfclnebeck  Hoffmans,  but  was  defeated 
a  second  time. 

Moderately  well-to-do,  concentrated  In  and  around  the 

37 

town  of  Poughkeepsie,  dor.sely  inter-related,  the  radical 
politicians  of  Dutchess  In  the  Revolutionary  Era  viewed  with 
ambivalence  the  poor  tenant  farmers  on  whose  votes  they  depended. 
Gilbert  Livingston  certainly  represented  one  extreme.  He 
belonged,  not  to  the  aristocratic  branches  of  the  Livingston 
family,  but  to  a  line  distinctly  less  wealthy  and  prestigious 
whose  income  derived  largely  from  minor  government  offices. 
Gilbert  Livingston's  uncle  James  helped  to  put  down  the  riots 

35Qouverneur  Morrl3  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Sept.  22, 

1778,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

^Namier,  Structure  of  Politics.  71. 

07_, 

o r  a  full  portrait  of  the  Dutchess  Anti-Federalists, 
with  documentation  of  ail  these  characteristics  of  their  group 
oortrait,  see  my  “Anti-Federalism  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York" 
l unpublished  Master's  essay,  Columbia  U. ,  i960),  Chapter  II. 

-^Joan  Gordon,  “Kinship  and  Class,"  261—  265. 
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during  1766  in  his  capacity  as  Dutchess  sheriff;  his  father- 
in-law  3artholemew  Crannell  was  a  lawyer  for  Beverly  Robinson. 
Livingston  himself  worked  as  a  lawyer  in  partnership  with  the 
Federalist  James  Kent,  his  practice  consisting  largely  of  pro- 
secutions  for  debt.  Moreover,  he  acted  as  agent  for  another 
uncle,  Robert  G.  Livingston,  heir  to  one  third  of  Henry  Beck¬ 
man's  vast  holdings  and  one  of  the  county's  most  notorious 
landlords.  "Robert  Gilbert's  instructions  to  his  nephew,"  Joan 
Gordon  writes, 

regarding  these  lands  show  great  resoluteness  about 
the  collection  of  back  rents,  eviction  of  tenants, 
and  the  protection  of  his  property  from  the  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  tenants.  His  references  to  his  tenants 
generally  indicate  a  disregard  for  them  and  the  need 
to  make  his  authority  and  superior  position  known. 

"By  no  means  let  him  stay  on  the  place.  Drive  him  off 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  rather  the  farm  should 
stu.nl  idle  than  suffer  such  a  sot  to  stay  on  it.-^ 

In  addition  to  what  his  partner  Kent  called  a  "great  and  estab¬ 
lished  run  of  business"  as  a  lawyer,  Gilbert  Livingston  left  at 
least  L7.5LO  of  real  estate  when  he  died.^ 

At  the  opposite  extreme  in  hi 6  relation  tc  lower-class 
constituents  was  Ephraim  Paine.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith.  Ephraim  was  apprenticed  to  a  farmer  in  his  youth, 
then  made  a  modest  f  ;rtune  on  a  voyage  to  the  Vest  Indies.  Many 
of  his  relatives  were  Separatist  leaders,  and  he  himself  was 


-7i-ivlngston‘  8  account  book  In  the  Library  of  Congress, 
summarized  in  John  Theodore  Horton,  James  Kent  (New  York,  1939), 
51  n. 

dO 

Joan  Cordon,  "Kinship  and  Class,"  197. 

bl 

K.  Revnolds,  "James  Kent,"  D.C.K.  5 
(1923),  23. 
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expelled  from  the  Senate  In  1790  for  being  a  minister. 

He  held  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  In  dress, 
and  wore,  therefore,  the  dress  of  a  laboring  man  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  house  of  worship. 

Many  mistakes  are  mentioned,  resulting  from  Mr.  Paine's 
plainness  of  dress.  He  was  at  one  time  treated  as  a 
menial  by  the  landlady  at  whose  house  he  was  staying 
during  his  time  at  court  in  Poughkeepsie.  The  only 
rebuke  he  gave  when  she  apologized  was,  "you  should 
treat  all  men  alike."  A  gentleman  who  rode  in  haste 
to  the  house  on  public  business  gave  him  his  horse  to 
hold  while  he  went  in  to  speak  to  Judge  Paine.  Another 
was  lookinc  over  the  farm  for  Judge  Paine  and,  finding 
a  man  ditching,  asked  him,  "Where  is  your  Has ter?"  "In 
Heaven,"  was  his  ready  answer.  Judge  Paine's  education 
had  been  without  the  aid  of  schools  ....  He  opposed 
decidedly  the  financial  policy  of  General  Hamilton. ^3 

The  same  democratic  outlook  is  obvious  in  the  well-known  speeches 

of  Melancton  Smith,  who  began  his  working  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 

retail  store,  and  was  one  of  the  few  P.evolut lonary  leaders  in 

44 

Dutchess  who  could  not  put  an  "Esculre'1  after  his  name. 

The  anbigulty  of  the  radical  politician's  relation  to  his 
constituency  is  neatly  illustrated  by  an  lnclient  in  the  tenant 
rebellion  involving  Jonathan  Akin,  Sr.  As  described  above,  Akin 
had  helped  the  tenants  certify  Samuel  Munroe  as  their  legal  rep¬ 
resentative.  When  they  turned  to  violence,  however,  he  persuaded 

a  group  of  them  (so  he  testified  at  the  trial  of  Prendergast)  to 

4  <5 

give  up  their  arms.  ' 

Just  how  great  was  the  gap  between  the  radical  poli- 


^Nevton  Reed,  The  Early  History  of  Aqer.la  (Amenla,  1375)  , 
72,  102-103. 

47 

Philip  Smith,  General  History.  121-122. 

14 

J.  Jllson  Poucner,  “Melar.cton  Smith,"  3.C.H.5.,  Yearbook. 
X  (1925),  39-48.  "Judge  Smith"  appears  only  in  the  1780's. 

Mark  and  Handlin,  "Land  Cases  lr.  Colonial  New  York,"  193* 
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ticlans  and  their  tenant  constituents,  the  tax  records 
mate  clear.  Thus  Akin,  as  stated  earlier,  was  rated  at 
U12,  and  the  tenant  leader  Samuel  Munroe  at  less  than  L 2. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  tax  assessments  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Anti-Federalist  politicians  with  the  assessments 
in  the  south  Dutchess  precincts  where  the  most  radical  ten¬ 
ants  lived.  In  1771,  Zeohanlah  Platt  was  assessed  for  Ll6, 

John  Bailey  for  L13,  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Lewis  DuBoie 

U6 

for  ^5,  in  a  tax-list  which  ran  up  to  LJQ.  In  1777  In 

southern  Dutchess,  727  of  7o5  taxpayers  were  rated  at  W4-  or 

less;  26  were  rated  from  L5  to  L9;  only  9  were  rated  at  ilO 

or  more.  One  of  the  three  landlords  of  south  Dutchess,  Bev- 

4-7 

erly  Robinson,  was  rated  at  »7Q.  Here  then  is  a  numerical 
expression  of  t^rce-way  separation  of  political  forces  in 
Dutchess  as  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

These  figures  confirm  the  impression  that  the  radical 
leadership  was  a  long  step  up  the  social  ladder  from  their 
constituents,  yet  still  well  below  the  conservative  aristo¬ 
cracy.  The  typical  radical  polltl:ian  in  Dutchess  County 
was  a  man  of  the  “middling'’  class  who  lived  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  which  had  long  enjoyed  the  security  of  freehold  tenure. 
The  county's  anti-landlord  voters  were  men  for  whom  tenancy 
was  an  ever-present  reality,  eviction  a  constant  fear.  Their 
situation  prompted  them  to  collective  direct  action  outside 

k°Tax  lists,  1771-1779,  Adriance  Memorial  Library, 
Poughkeepsie. 

4-7 

'Compiled  from  the  tax  list  printed  in  Pelletreau, 
Putnam  County.  121  ff. 
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the  political  forma  more  natural  to  their  representatives. 

Voting  was  only  one  way  a  tenant  might  express  himself. 

Sven  tenants  sufficiently  prosperous  to  vote  and  fortunately 
resident  In  neighborhoods  where  the  landlord  was  far  away 
and  his  electoral  pressure  less  blatant,  were  habitually 
addicted  to  the  withholding  of  rents  and  to  “voting  with 
their  feet"  by  moving  on  to  now  frontiers. 

When  they  could  and  did  vote,  however,  and  when  emotion 

ran  high  30  that  men  spoke  their  minds  even  in  public  polls, 

then  tenants  voted  against  their  landlords.  We  know  from 

two  sources  that  this  happened  in  Dutchess  In  1768.  One  is 

the  statement  of  Robert  C.  Livingston  that  his  kinsman  had 

been  beaten  by  the  votes  of  the  tenants  of  Henry  Beekman 

and  Robert  1.  Livingston,  whose  lands  were  in  Beekman  pre- 

clnct  in  southeast  Dutchess.  The  other  la  the  following 

poem  composed  for  the  election  by  a  twelve-year-old  boy, 

William  Moore,  Jr.,  of  Cswego,  3cekman  Precinct: 

One  night  in  my  slumbers,  I  saw  in  a  dream 
Judge  Livingston's  party  contriving  a  scheme 
To  set  up  great  papers  and  give  some  great  bounty 
Por  to  be  assemblymen  In  Dutchess  County. 

3ut  Leonard  [Van  Kleekj  and  Derrick  [Brinckerhoff ) 
are  both  chosen  men, 

The  Livingstons  won't  get  a  vote  to  their  ten, 

3o  pull  down  your  papers,  talk  no  more  of  bounty, 

You  can't  be  assemblymen  In  Dutchess  County. 

Your  printed  relation 
Wants  confirmation 
Tho*  signed  by  Judge  TLuuuia :  hand 
Your  writings  are  discreet 
But  In  them  there's  deceit 

Mot  a  vote  would  you  get  If  it  wasn't  for  your  land.  ^ 


"^Quoted  in  Irving  Mark,  Agrarian  Conflicts.  159. 
^"A  Packet  of  Old  Letters,*  36  n. 
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Thus  the  second  significant  meaning  of  the  17o8 
election  in  Dutchess  County  was  that  (in  Robert  C.  Living¬ 
ston's  words)  despite  "all  the  pains  was  taking  with  them,1 
tenants  in  the  county  voted  according  to  their  minds  Instead 
of  their  masters.  Here,  as  throughout  Hew  York  state,  this 
election  ended  the  time  when  a  landlord  could  regard  the 
county  where  his  land  lay  as  "my  county,"  as  a  political 
sure  thing.  The  habit  died  hard.  In  1787 »  Robert  R.  Liv¬ 
ingston  could  write  of  Dutchess:  "I  shall  endeavor  to  make 

myCself]  useful  by  effecting  some  changes  in  the  represen- 
50 

tatlon. “  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  pattern  of  landlord 
control,  once  broken,  could  never  be  quite  put  together  again. 

Conclusion 

Defeated  in  the  elections  of  17°3-17o9,  the  conservative 
party  had  recourse  to  the  governor's  control  of  appointments. 
The  key  officials  in  county  administration  were  the  sheriff 
and  chief  Judge.  In  !7o9  and  1771,  Dutchess  received  new 
men  in  each  of  these  posts.  The  sheriff  was  Philip  J.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor;  the  chief  Judge  was  none 
other  than  Beverly  Robinson.'’1 


^Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mar.  3> 

1737,  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U.  For  "my  county,"  see 
Ylllian  Smith  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jan.  5i  17o9:  "Take 
care  of  your  county  .  .  .  . *  (Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers). 

51?latt,  History  of  Poughkeepsie.  33*  The  diary  of 
Villlam  Smith  records  considerable  tussling  between  the  new 
radical  assemblymen  and  the  great  landlords  over  appointive 
positions.  See  Historical  Memoirs  from  16  March  17o3  to  9 
July  177o  of  William  Smith,  ed.  Villlam  H.W.  Sabine  (New  York, 
195o),  I,  521  68,  171-172,  193-  This  is  the  volume  of  Smith's 
memoirs  preceding  the  1779-1703  volume  which  is  cited  through¬ 
out  this  study  as  Historical  Memoirs. 
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From  17o3  to  177^  an  uneaay  truce  prevailed  in  Dut¬ 
chess  County.  The  elected  officials  were  of  one  persuasion, 
the  chief  appointive  officials  of  another.  Judges  were  on 
one  side,  Juries  on  the  other.  Gilbert  Livingston  wrote  to 
Robert  G.  Livingston  In  1773:  1,011  mature  consideration  I 

think  it  much  the  best  not  to  commence  a  suit  against  him 
here  in  the  county  court,  as  he  is  one  of  the  assistant 
Justices  himself,  and  it  will  be  tried  by  a  Jury  who  will 
be  perhaps  naif  of  them  in  the  mob  interest."  Beverly 
Robinson  wrote  to  his  lawyer,  Janes  Duane,  Just  after  the 
tenant  rising  was  suppressed:  "I  dare  say  that  you  do  ima¬ 
gine  after  the  correction  that  our  rioters  have  lately  had 
I  should  enjoy  ay  lands  in  peace  and  quietness,  but  it  seems 

3  3 

ay  troubles  are  not  yet  an  end. '  In  1773  Robinson,  by  then 
chief  Justice  of  the  county,  was  still  trying  (with  the 
legal  assistance  of  Scott,  Duane,  and  Gilbert  Livingston1 o 
father-in-law)  to  u eject  old  Samuel  Munroe."^ 

The  problem  of  tenancy  remained  central  and  unsolved  on 
the  eve  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  British  agents  were  qulc£ 
to  exploit  it.  In  December  1775 >  Samuel  Dodge  (a  future 
Dutchess  commissioner  of  forefelted  Loyalist  land)  wrote  to 

^Gilbert  Livingston  to  Robert  G.  Livingston,  Sept.  28, 
1773*  Gilbert  Livingston  Papers,  II.Y.P.L. 
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everly  Robinson  to  James  Duane,  3ept.  9,  17o°,  Duane 

Papers. 

~  i. 

Robinson  to  Duane,  May  5,  1772,  Mar.  25  and  May  3, 

1773,  ibid. 
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the  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress:  "There  are  sev¬ 
eral  very  officious  Ministerial  agents  in  the  county,  who 
have  corrupted  the  minds  of  many  of  the  ignorant  and  baser 
sort  of  men  among  us,  maliciously  telling  them  the  Whigs 
were  in  rebellion;  the  King  would  conquer  them,  and  their 
estates  be  forfeited;  and  if  they  talce  up  arms  against  them, 
the  King  for  their  services  will  give  them  the  Whigs1  pos¬ 
sessions.* *^  In  1777  John  Watts,  a  Dutchess  landowner  and 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  baffled  the  Dutchess 
tenants  in  l?6of  wrote  that  "the  counties  of  Albany,  Dutchess 
and  Westchester,  In  the  province  of  New  York,  are  in  an  ab¬ 
solute  state  of  vassalage,  being  all  tenants  at  will  to 
Rensalear,  Livingston,  3eetenan  and  Phillpse";  a  promise  to 

aahe  them  freeholders  "would  instantly  bring  you  at  least 

5  6 

six  thousand  able  farmers  into  the  field." 

All  depended  on  who  could  carry  out  that  promise  first. 


'^Samuel  Dodge  to  the  president  of  the  Provincial  Con¬ 
gress,  Dec.  5>  1775*  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  II, 
’Oo. 


* Quoted  in  Irving  Mart,  Agrarian  Conflicts.  13. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SEQUESTRATION  OF  LOYALIST  LAND,  1777-1779 

The  preceding  chapter  examined  the  creation  In  the 
seventeen-sixties  of  a  political  party  or  grouping,  based 
largely  on  tenant  votes,  to  oppose  the  traditional  dominance 
of  the  largest  landed  families.  The  present  chapter  examines 
the  impact  of  the  Revolution  on  this  prewar  political  align¬ 
ment.  It  shows  how  the  county's  radical  and  conservative 
political  tendencies  at  first  Joined  hands  In  common  support 
of  the  war  with  England,  but  how,  by  1779,  the  coalition  had 
begun  to  split  into  its  pre-Revolutlonary  wings  over  the  is¬ 
sue  of  sequestration  and  sale  of  Loyalist  lands.  The  issue 
of  the  Loyalist  lands  is  the  connecting  link  between  Dutchess 
politics  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  proof 
that  in  this  county  the  concept  of  two-party  continuity,  far 
from  being  “mossy,"  is  the  only  possible  way  to  understand 
the  politics  of  the  Revolutionary  area. 

Looking  bac  :,  it  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  meaning 
of  the  bill  to  sell  Loyalist  estates.  Mo  doubt  the  bill 
merely  accelerated  a  long-run  trend  toward  freehold  tenure 
which,  bill  or  no  bill,  would  have  triumphed  in  the  end.  As 
earlier  noted,  the  percentage  of  freeholders  in  the  adult 
male  population  of  Dutchess  County  doubled  in  the  generation 
between  17^5  and  the  Revolution.  Hard-bitten  landlords  like 
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P.obert  G.  Livingston  still  sold  off  a  farm  here,  a  farm 

there,  finding  It  more  convenient  to  hold  mortgages  on  free- 

nolds  than  to  try  to  control  a  tenant’s  management  of  the 

land.'1 2 3'  In  a  continental  economy  with  much  land  and  few 

hands  to  work.  It,  the  neofeudal  land  system  of  the  Hudson 

Valley  could  not  have  long  survived.  Q,uite  apart  from  the 

Revolution,  the  flood  of  Hew  England  immigrants  and  the 

Yankee  egalitarianism  they  brought  with  them  would  have 

swept  it  away — as  McCracken  observes,  all  the  leaders  of 

2 

the  pre-Revolutionary  tenant  riots  were  Hew  Englanders. 

So  it  seems  looking  back.  But  to  cont  earporariee ,  liv¬ 
ing  through  the  event  and  making  it,  the  lav  would  seem  to 
have  had  a  more  comprehensive  symbolic  significance.  It  was 
the  first  major  breakthrough  of  the  oolltlcal  revolution  into 
social  change;  with  this  dike  gone,  who  could  tell  how  far 
the  waters  would  spread?  Only  this  fear  can  explain  why  in 
Dutchess  County,  as  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  struggle 
for  the  bill  became  a  political  watershed.  "Thereafter," 
Allan  Hevlns  writes,  "the  patriots  were  clearly  divided  into 
moderate  and  extremist  factions.  .  .  . "3  And  Spaulding  con¬ 
firms:  "The  Confiscation  Act  for  the  first  time  aroused  a 

conservative  Whig  opoosltlon  to  the  extreme  measures  of  the 

l"0nly  let  the  farm  year  to  year  because  I  will  sell 
them  both  as  soon  as  possible";  “If  any  body  would  be  in 
earnest  about  it  I  would  agree  about  the  price  for  I  had 
better  sell  them  almost  at  any  rate  than  to  have  them  out 
for  they  want  repairs"  (Robert  G.  Livingston  to  Gilbert 
Livingston,  April  6,  1773#  and  March  22,  1775#  Gilbert 
Livingston  Papers,  Box  1 J  . 

2 

McCracken,  Cld  Dutchess  Forever.  224. 

3  All  an  Hevlns,  The  American  States  During  and  After 
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government . 

It  is  Interesting  to  keep  In  mind  the  significance  of 
confiscated  lands  In  other  revolutions.  Marc  Bloch  writes 
of  the  French  Revolution:  “Consider  the  problem  of  the  land 
confiscated  during  the  Revolution.  During  the  Terror,  and 
reversing  the  earlier  legislation,  the  government  decided  to 
sell  It  off  In  small  lots  without  competitive  bidding.  .  .  . 
[What  was  It  the  men  of  the  Year  III  hoped  for?]  Primarily, 
they  hoped  to  favor  the  acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  little 
people  of  the  rural  areas  .  .  .  they  sought  the  relief  of  the 
poor  oeasants,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  fidelity  to  the  new 
order. And  Maurice  Cobb  says  of  the  English  Commonwealth: 

"It  Is  remarkable  what  strong  opposition  was  shown  .  .  .  not 
only  by  the  House  of  lords,  but  by  the  Presbyterian  section 
in  the  Commons,  and  In  particular  by  the  leading  merchants 
who  composed  the  common  council  of  the  City  of  London,  to 
the  proposed  sequestration  of  the  estates  of  royalists  and 
of  bishops,  and  to  the  organized  sale  of  delinquents'  lands 
after  sequestration  had  already  been  decided  upon.*0 

The  Landlord  Leaves  Politics 

Even  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  unity  of 

the  Revolution,  1775-1789  Clew  York,  192*0,  2o9. 

^Soaulding,  Mew  York,  1787-1769.  122. 

'’Marc  Bloch,  The  Historian's  Craft  Clew  York,  1953),  1*0L. 

6 

Maurice  Dobb,  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Capitalism 
(London,  19*00  ,  172. 
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Dutchesa  Whigs  was  not  altogether  cordial.  In  the  spring 

of  1775  the  county  divided,  north  and  south  as  usual,  over 

whether  to  support  the  state' «  Illegal  provincial  congress. 

Early  In  April,  the  four  northern  precincts  of  Rhlnebeck, 

Northeast,  Amenia  and  Rombout  chose  as  delegates  (to  the  First 

Provincial  Congress)  Egbert  Benson,  Korrls  Graham,  and  Robert 
7 

R.  Livingston.  Benson  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  northwestern 
Dutchess,  and  the  future  leader  of  the  comty's  Federalists; 
Graham  a  large  landlord  In  the  northeastern  part  of  Dutchess; 
Livingston  was  the  chancellor-to-be  already  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered.  An  opponent  at  once  protested  that  seven  other  pre¬ 
cincts,  containing  three-f curths  of  the  county's  population, 
had  opposed  the  election  of  delegates:  Poughkeepsie  and  Char¬ 
lotte  by  substantial  margins,  and  the  southern  and  southeastern 
precincts  of  Boatman,  Pawling,  Southeast,  Fredericks burgh  and 

g 

Phlllpse  'almost  unanimously.' 

The  neve  of  Lexington  and  Concord  produced  a  temporary 

union  of  forces.  The  newspaper  correspondent  Just  quoted 

declared  an  epistolary  truce:  Le  did  not  wish  to  pursue  the 
o 

argument  further,  for  'a  coalition  of  parties  In  the  County 
of  Dutchess  will  probably  very  soon  take  place. It  was  the 

^Force,  American  Archives.  Berios  4,  II,  304. 

8ibia. 

^Force,  op.  clt..  3erles  ii,  30^305. 

10Ibld. 
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next  day  that  a  new  ten-man  delegation  was  chosen.  It  hardly 

represented  a  “coalition.14  3enson,  Graham,  and  Livingston 

were  excluded  and  replaced  by  a  grouo  Including  Melancton 

Smith,  Ephraim  Paine,  Dirck  Brinckerhof f ,  Gilbert  Livingston, 

and  Zephanlah  Platt:  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Dutchess 

popular  party  down  to  1738.^ 

The  manner  of  electing  these  delegates  was  a  revolution 

in  itself.  It  was  "the  freeholders  and  inhabitants"  of 

Poughkeepsie,  the  “inhabitants  of  Charlotte  Precinct*  who 

made  these  decisions;  it  was  the  “freemen,  freeholders  and 

Inhabitants"  of  the  county  who  were  asked  to  sign  the  Asso- 

12 

elation  in  supoort  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  secret 

ballot  was  not  yet;  the  election  of  Hay  1775  by  “a 

majority  of  voices,"  and  a  move  to  have  delegates  to  the 

next  Provincial  Congress  elected  by  secret  ballot  was  de- 
12 

feated.  But  it  was  universal  manhood  suffrage.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  this  into  the  constitution  of  1777  failed, ^ 

^Hough,  The  New  Tori  Civil  List.  o2-c5. 

1 2 

Force,  American  Archives.  Series  4,  I,  702;  II,  3°4. 
Philip  Smith,  General  History.  52.  For  what  it  may  signify, 
the  popular  vote  on  the  Constitution  in  1788  was  numerically 
identical  with  the  figures  for  signers  and  nonsigners  of  the 
Association:  1,300  to  900  in  each  case  (for  the  latter,  see 

Force,  American  Archives .  Series  4,  HI,  597-607 ) . 

^Ibld. ,  Series  4,  II,  934-835;  Becker,  History  of 
Political  Parties.  227. 

14 

McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  419.  The  draft  of 
the  1777  constitution  in  the  Abraham  Yates  Papers,  New  York 
Public  Library,  requires  of  an  elector  of  assemblymen  only 
that  he  be  over  twenty-one,  a  freeholder,  a  resident,  and  a 
taxpayer. 
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and  the  property  qualification  was  not  waived  again  until  the 
election  to  the  state  ratifying  convention  in  1788,  nor  In  the 
regular  elections  of  New  York  until  the  1820's. 

The  Dutchess  delegations  to  the  Second  and  Third  Provin¬ 
cial  Congresses  and  the  Provincial  Convention,  in  the  years 
177--1777,  showed  a  conservative  trend.  Morris  Graham  was  back 
In  the  second  and  third  congresses;  Robert  R.  Livingston  In  the 
third  congress  and  the  convention;  Egbert  Benson  became  chairman 
of  the  County  Committee  of  Safety.  Included  also  were  some  of 
the  county's  most  aggressive  landlords:  3everly  Robinson  In  the 
second  congress,  Robert  G.  Livingston  In  the  same,  and  ex- 
sherlff  James  Livingston  of  17o6  notoriety  In  the  third  congress 
and  the  convention.  ^  Their  selection  reflects  the  fact  that 
new  delegates  were  in  some  cases  coopted  rather  than  truly 
elected.  Thus  Jay  wrote  Robert  R.  Livingston:  ”1  shall  infora 

the  members  of  Duchess  of  your  readiness  to  serve,  and  advise 

Jn 

then  to  elect  you. " 

At  this  time  even  the  popular  leaders  lagged  behind  rank- 

and-file  sentiment.  At  the  Provincial  Convention,  future  Anti- 

Federalists  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Zephaniah  Platt  voted  for  a 

k20  freehold  requirement  for  Assembly  electors,  and  against 

making  the  secret  ballot  obligatory  after  the  war.  They  Joined 

1? 

Robert  R.  Livingston  on  both  these  divisions.  In  June  1777, 
Zephaniah  Platt,  Christopher  Tappen  and  Charles  DeWltt  Joined 
John  Jay  and  Mathew  Cantlne  in  urging  the  nomination  of  Philip 

^Hough,  The  New  York  Civil  List.  o2-c5. 

«  J' 

ioJohn  Jay  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  May  29,  1776,  Corres¬ 
pondence  and  Public  Papers  of  Jay.  I,  oh— 65. 

17  - 

Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  I,  867,  891-892. 
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Schuyler  for  governor.*0  Presumably  this  nomination  repre¬ 
sented  the  “coalition  of  parties"  mentioned  earlier.  The  voters 

of  Dutchess,  however,  rejected  it,  giving  George  Clinton  a 

,  19 

206-I32  margin  over  Schuyler  in  a  light  poll.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  consternation  of  many,  not  least  of  Schuyler  him¬ 
self,  the  popular  party  toot  over  the  government  of  the  state. 

C'lnton's  election,  as  stated  in  Chapter  I,  was  a  water¬ 
shed  in  the  politics  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  It  was  equally 
important  in  Dutchess  County.  William  Smith  was  told  that  re¬ 
sentment  *:oward  the  Livingstons  was  the  dominant  passion  behind 
the  vote.  Philip  Schuyler,  he  noted  Just  before  the  elections, 
“says  Ulster  and  Dutchess  are  Jealous  of  the  Livingstons  who 
have  already  got  all  the  valuable  Places  and  that  they  will  not 
vote  ?h(illp]  L[lvingstonJ  for  Govr.  .  .  .  11 ;  another  informant 
told  him  that  “the  People  of  Dutchess  and  Ulster  were  perswaded 
in  chasing  a  Govr.  to  name  no  Livingston  nor  any  in  Connection 

/■ 

with  that  Pamir y  4  hence  Clinton  was  preferred  to  Jay  4  Schuyler." 

Changes  in  electoral  procedure  enabled  this  sentiment  to  express 

itself.  All  previous  Dutchess  elections  had  been  held  at  the 

county  seat,  whereas  the  Convention  Instructed  that  this  election 

21 

should  be  held  at  five  different  points  in  the  county.  Still 

1  Q 

Jay,  DeVTltt,  Platt,  Cantine  and  Tapoen  to  George  Clinton, 
June  2,  1777  (Clinton,  Public  Papers.  I,  '355-856). 

19 

Professor  Alfred  Young  of  Paterson  State  College  kindly 
made  these  returns  available  to  me. 

2^Ullliam  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs,  151,  326. 

21See  Becker,  History  of  Political  Parties.  227,  252;  Journal 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  I,  913. 
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more  important  in  making  the  electoral  process  available  to 

the  poor  voter  was  the  introduction,  at  least  in  the  precinct 

of  Rhinebeck,  of  the  secret  ballot.  Radical  politicians  John 

Morin  Scott,  Thomas  Tredvell,  Charles  DeV.'lt t  had  fought  in  vain 

for  the  secret  ballot  In  all  ^lections  at  the  state  conatltu- 

tlonal  sessions.  But,  according  to  William  Smith,  Melancton 

Smith  as  election  inspector  in  larr lord-dominated  Rhinebeck2^ 

t~ok  advantage  of  ambiguities  in  the  convention's  instructions 

24 

to  insist  on  a  secret  ballot. 

Melancton  Smith  was  in  a  position  to  supervise  election 
procedure  because  he  had  Just  been  appointed  Dutchess  County 
sr.erlff.  Ke  who  doubts  that  the  American  Revolution  was  a  so¬ 
cial  movement  should  ponder  the  substitution  of  Smith  and 
Ephraim  Paine,  a  former  store  clerk  end  a  former  farm  hand,  for 
the  landlords  Philip  Livingston  and  Beverly  Robinson  as  sr.erlff 

and  chief  Judge  of  Dutchess  County.  Nor  were  they  -  as  J.H. 

2  5 

.dexter  has  argued  against  the  Tavmey  thesis  in  England  - 
exceotlonal  cases.  3etween  1777  and  1788  not  one  member  of  the 

old  ruling  families  held  an  Important  appointive  or  elective  po- 

26 

sltlon  in  Dutchess  County. 

22''llllam  Smith,  Historical.  Memoirs.  121,  12c,  157. 

23The  presence  of  many  landlords  and  the  hierarchical  social 
atmosphere,  described  earlier,  resulted  in  frequent  pressure  on 
tenants  at  Rhlnebeck  elections.  For  Instances,  see  my  "Anti- 
Federalism  in  Dutchess  County, ■  Chapter  I,  n.  26. 

^’•'iiiiam  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs.  159-loO. 

25 

J.  H.  Hexter,  Reappraisals  in  History  (Evanston,  19ol), 

121-122. 

2oHough,  The  New  York  Civil  List.  o2-o5,  74,  10Q-111,  122- 
130,  183-193,  ^20,  446,  457. 
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After  Clinton's  election,  landlords  In  Dutchess  ceased 
to  seek  election.  Robert  G.  Livingston,  one  of  the  Dutchess 
delegation  In  the  Second  Provincial  Congress,  became  a  passive 
Tory,  and  ••'hen  the  British  fleet  sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  King¬ 
ston  and  burned  the  manor  houses  of  Rhlnebeck,  Livingston's 
was  left  consolcuousiy  untouched.  3everly  Robinson,  a  dele¬ 
gate  at  the  same  congress,  became  an  active  Tory,  an  officer 
in  the  British  Army.  His  house  was  Benedict  Arnold's  base  of 
operations  In  the  soring  of  1780. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  remained  solidly  Vrtiig,  but  he  like 

the  landlords  who  turned  Tory  was  excluded  from  the  New  York 

legislature.  If  the  election  of  17^8  signified  the  emergence 

of  an  effective  opposition  to  landlord  candidates,  the  election 

of  1777  ushered  in  a  time  when  landlords  (at  least  in  Dutchess) 

did  not  dare  to  run  for  office  in  person  but  operated  through 

others.  Thus  in  Dutchess,  as  will  appear  below,  Egbert  Benson 

became  Livingston's  representative  in  the  Assembly,  until  in 

1781  3enson  himself  was  unseated  by  the  democratic  movement. 

Characteristic  of  Livingston's  new  indirect  mode  of  operation 

was  such  a  letter  as  this  to  Jay:  "many  preparatory  steps 

were  taken  to  produce  a  change  in  the  delegations  which  will 

27 

take  effect  shortly."  As  Becker  so  well  put  it  long  ago: 

“The  great  families,  the  traditional  leaders,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  ...  to  modify  their  methods  of  political  management. 

2?Robert  R.  Livingston  to  John  Jay,  Apr.  20,  1779,  Robert 
R.  Livingston  Papers.  On  Livingston's  dllemna,  see  Dangerfleld, 
Chancellor  Livingston.  Part  II,  Chapters  III  and  IV,  and  in 
particular  the  apt  summary  comment:  *0ne  has  simply  to  remark 
how  difficult  it  was  for  a  mam  brought  up  in  the  politics  of 
privilege  to  adjust  himself  all  at  once  to  the  politics  of 
opportunity*  (88). 
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The  personal  relation,  as  a  means  of  holding  the  voters  In 

line,  was  replaced  by  appeals  to  the  voters1  Intelligence  or 

Interest,  In  the  form  of  public  letters  or  resolutions  setting 

28 

forth  the  principles  for  which  the  candidate  stood.* 

Early  In  the  Revolution,  therefore,  the  coalition  patched 

together  after  Lexington  and  Concord  showed  signs  of  strain.  In 

Fecruary  1778,  William  Smith  declared  In  his  diary  that  there 

was  *a  Severance  between  the  Popular  4  the  landed  Interest  and 

29 

they  will  mutually  pull  each  other  down."  Yet  Smith  himself 
helps  to  supoly  the  reason  that  the  coalition  neld  together  as 
long  and  as  well  as  it  did.  In  good  part,  of  course,  the 
3rltlsh  army  welded  a  unity  between  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  the 
popular  politicians  he  orivately  denounced  as  wicked  and  Igno¬ 
rant.-^0  Another  unifying  pressure  was  the  threat  of  unrest 

from  below.  The  Whig  leaders  of  Dutchess,  Smith  wrote  In  177°» 

,  .31 

had  *a  general  Suspicion  of  the  lower  Classes  of  the  People. 

At  times  It  seemed  that  the  county' 3  Revolutionary  leadership 

would  exhaust  all  its  energy  In  restraining  popular  discontent, 

and  have  none  to  snare  for  the  redcoats.  "We  have  always  thought," 

Egbert  Benson  commented  at  one  point,  "we  should  be  happy  if  we 

were  capable  of  combating  our  Internal  foes,  and  leave  those 

32 

from  without  to  be  resisted  In  some  other  way."^ 

OQ 

33ecker,  Hlstor^  of  Political  Parties,  17. 

^William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs.  230. 

"°3ee,  e.g. ,  Livingston's  letters  to  louverneur  Morris,  Aug. 

3,  1777.  Jan.  1778,  Jan.  29,  1773,  and  Apr.  o,  17* 3 * * * 78,  Robert  R. 
Livingston  Papers. 

^  William  Smith,  op,  clt,.  27. 

32 

Egbert  Benson  to  the  New  York  Provincial  Convention,  July 
15,  177a,  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  II,  309- 
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As  the  war  dragged  on,  future  Federalists  and  Anti- 
Federalists  labored  together  on  dozens  of  overlapping  Revo¬ 
lutionary  committees  in  Dutchess.  Striving  to  cope  with  an 
endless  series  of  administrative  emergencies,  they  increas¬ 
ingly  found  themselves  attached  from  behind  by  a  mixture  of 
outright  Toryism  and  Whig  discontent.  The  discontent  cen¬ 
tered  in  three  areas:  the  militia,  the  cost  of  living,  and 
the  land. 


A  Disgruntled  Militia 

From  the  beginning,  conservative  Whigs  had  seen  in  the 

militia  a  threat  to  their  control.  James  Duane  ’wrote  to 

Robert  R.  Livingston  in  1775* 

I  am  much  pleased  that  young  Mr.  Livingston  is  rais¬ 
ing  a  company  in  the  Manor.  I  wish  he  may  extend  his 
views  further,  in  the  only  plan,  which,  Independent 
of  the  grand  contest,  will  render  landed  property  se¬ 
cure.  We  must  thlnx  in  time  of  the  means  of  assuring 
the  reins  of  government  when  these  commotions  shall 
subside.  Licentiousness  is  the  natural  object  of 
civil  [“war11  crossed  out  by  Duane  in  the  manuscript] 
discord  and  it  can  only  be  guarded  against  by  placing 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  hands  of  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  rank  who,  by  that  means,  will  preserve  the 
same  authority  over  the  minds  of  the_people  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  time  of  tranquility. 33 

3ut  the  men  of  property  and  rani  did  not  control  the  militia 

in  Dutchess.  The  three  large  landlords  of  south  Dutchess — 

Phillpse,  Morris,  and  Robinson — were  all  Loyalists.  It  is 

true  that  the  well-to-do  Morris  Graham  and  Richard  D'Cantlllon 

were  lieutenant  colonel  and  major,  respectively.  3ut  Dlrch 

3rlnck;erhof f ,  the  popular  assemblyman  elected  in  17-3,  was 


^James  Duane  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  June  7,  1775, 
Livingston-Redmond  Manuscripts,  F.D.R.  Library. 
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also  a  colonel;  and  Brlnckerhof f ' 3  friend  Jacobus  Swartwout , ^ 
one  of  the  two  Dutchess  delegates  to  vote  against  the  Consti¬ 
tution  In  1788,  rose  from  colonel  to  general  to  be  the  highest- 
ranking  officer  in  the  county.  These  higher  officers  were 
apoointed  at  a  county  or  state  level.  From  the  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  down,  militia  officers  were  elected  by  the  common  sol¬ 
diers.  In  Dutchess  the  lower  officers  so  chosen  were  a  mixed 
bag  of  future  Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  many  of  whom 
by  virtue  of  their  popularity  would  represent  Dutchess  in  the 
Assembly  in  the  seventeen-eight les.  - 5 

If  the  officers  were  uncertain,  the  men  were  much  more 
so.  Egbert  Benson  wrote  to  the  Provincial  Convention  on 
July  15,  1776,  that  of  the  four  hundred  militiamen  In  Rhine- 
beck,  one  hundred  had  been  disarmed  for  suspected  disloyalty, 
and  he  doubted  whether  there  were  two  precincts  in  the  county 
with  less  disaffection.^0  The  reason  for  the  soldiers'  dis¬ 
satisfaction  Is  not  far  to  see-:.  A  militia  colonel  received 
seventy-five  dollars  a  month,  a  private  six  dollars  and 
sixty-six  cents. In  August  1776,  Zephanlah  Platt  wrote  to 

^Swartwout  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Brlnckerhof f 1 s , 
second  to  him  In  responsibility  for  the  F.ombout  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will  (P.eynolds, 
Eighteenth  Century  Records,  99)- 

"^Philip  Smith,  General  History,  Appendix  A,  L77-4S1. 
Listings  of  rank  must  be  used  with  care  because  men  changed 
their  rank  so  often. 

3cForce,  American  Archives,  Series  5»  I.  355-357- 

-^Johnson,  Colonel  Henry  Ludalngton.  o2.  This  source 
provides  a  good  olcture  of  the  organization  of  the  militia 
in  Dutchess. 
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the  Provincial  Convention  that  "there  is  great  complaints 
amongst  the  troops  concerning  this  bounty,  many  of  them 
having  no  money  to  purchase  necessaries,  having  left  at 
home  what  little  they  had  for  the  use  of  their  f amilles . " 
leorge  Clinton  wrote  to  the  Continental  Committee  of  Safety 
a  year  later: 

The  continental  pay  and  rations  being  far  below  the 
wages  given  for  ordinary  labor  the  difference  becomes 
a  tax  rendered  by  personal  service  and  as  the  train 
band  list  (from  the  exemptions  arising  from  age,  of¬ 
fice  and  other  causes)  consists  chiefly  of  the  middling 
and  lower  clans  of  people,  this  extraordinary  tax  is 
altogether  paid  by  them. 3' 

The  extraordinary  tax  bore  with  particular  severity  on 
the  poor  tenant  militiamen  of  south  Dutchess.  In  this  area 

jin 

every  militia  officer  was  a  tenant.  Their  colonel,  Lud- 

dlngton,  wrote  to  leorge  Clinton  on  May  1,  1781: 

At  best  the  regiment  are  very  poor  when  compared  with 
other  regiments  and  are  called  on  to  raise  an  equal, 
number  with  the  others,  when  I  can  affirm  that  ten 
farmers  lr.  Col.  Hrincherhof f 1  £  regiment  is  able  to 
purchase  the  whole  of  mine.  In  this  unequal  way,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  turn  out  of  my  men  until  £hey  are 
so  much  impoverished  that  they  almost  despair. 

This  was  written  in  1781.  But  as  early  as  the  spring  of 

1777,  the  three  commissioners  for  detecting  conspiracies, 

Swartwout,  3enson,  and  Smith,  were 

laboring  to  enforce  discipline  among  mutinous  and 
rebellious  members  of  the  militia,  especially  in 


^Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  II,  279. 

^Johnson,  Colonel  Henry  Luddlnrton.  95- 
do 

Luddlngton  to  Clinton,  February  20,  1778,  quoted  in 
ibid. .  107. 

21 


Ibid.  .  178. 
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Colonel  John  Freer' 8  regiment  which  was  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Regiment  and  In  Colonel  Henry  Luddlngton's  regiment 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county.  Much  of  the 
trouble  was  doubtless  due  to  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  militia  members  to  receive  the  bounty  due  them 
from  the  State.  2 

In  the  same  soring,  special  three-man  commissions  visited 
the  mo 8 1  heavily  tenanted  areas,  Livingston  Manor  in  the 
north  and  Phillpse  Patent  In  the  south,  to  search  out  dis¬ 
loyalty.  Cn  May  8,  Zephanlah  Platt,  Mathew  Cantine,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston  reported  to  the  Provincial  Convention 
of  the  State  of  Mew  York  that  on  the  Livingston  Manor  almost 
everyone  was  disaffected,  especially  In  the  eastern  part.^ 

At  the  same  time  a  traveler  reported  to  William  Smith  that 
"the  Drafts  in  Dutchess  were  few  and  would  not  serve  [be¬ 
cause]  the  People  were  wore  out  lest  year.  Those  in  the 
Army  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeding  their  Ground  and  were 
now  starving  for  Bread.  "u'* 

The  Provincial  Convention  which  heard  these  disquiet¬ 
ing  reports  in  early  1777  was  also  attempting  to  draft  New 
York’s  Revolutionary  constitution.  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  of 
Albany,  antiquarian  and  future  Anti-Federalist,  oelieved 
that  discontent  in  the  militia  had  much  to  do  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  features  of  the  new  government.  "The  Yeomanry  of  the 
Country,"  he  wrote,  "were  wanted  to  fight  and  the  Militia 
Duty  which  equally  affected  the  poor  and  the  rich  (a  Man  of 

hO 

"General  Jacobus  Swartwout,"  o3. 

43 

Johnson,  Colonel  Henry  Luddlngton.  141. 

4-4 

William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs.  II?,  Robert  R.  Liv¬ 
ingston  reported  to  William  Duer  on  July  3,  1778,  that  militia 
service  caused  low  wheat  yields  both  in  1777  and  1778,  and  "the 
plough  stands  still"  (Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers). 
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klO  had  the  same  Duty  aa  the  one  of  10,000)  upon  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Personal  Service  was  Become  very  Burthensome  to  the 
yeomanry  and  If  the  Rich  Intended  the  other  should  continue 
to  fight  for  there  [their]  Estates  It  was  Necessary  to  show 

that  they  did  not  make  any  Difference  but  w[h]ere  It  was 

45 

unavoidable. 1 

This  Is  a  side  of  the  Revolution  too  often  forgotten. 

If  for  government  contractors  like  Melancton  Smith  and  Mathew 

Patterson  the  Revolution  meant  one  avift  bound  from  obscurity 

to  riches,  for  many  oommon  soldiers  like  those  described  In  the 

following  memoir  It  meant  Impoverishment. 

Many  who  served  In  the  ranks  were  Industrious  men  who 
had  acquired  a  little  foothold  In  life  and  owned  small 
farms.  The  colonists  were  straitened  for  means 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  pay  for  the  soldiers 
was  uncertain  and  alow  In  arriving.  Some  served  for 
years  without  being  able  to  draw  their  small  pay,  and 
meantime  their  families  at  home  were  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  In  debt  for  their  necessary  subsistence. 

When  the  war  ended  and  they  at  last  received 
their  pay  It  was  In  continental  currency  which  at  once 
became  worthless.  By  this  means  the  men  who  had  done 
patient  duty  In  the  army  for  years  returned  home  only 
to  lose  thwir  farms  and  homesteads,  and  discouraged  by 
their  losses  and  by  the  general  confusion  In  political 
and  Industrial  affaire,  many  lost  hope  and  courage  and 
drifted  into  vagrancy. 

■My  mother,"  continues  the  writer,  an  Amenia  resident, 

was  born  In  1800,  and  she  often  recalled  that  during 
her  early  life  there  were  many  tramps  of  a  certain 
type  travelling  the  country  roads  ....  Rarely  or 
aever  were  their  requests  for  food,  drink,  or  lodging 
denied,  for  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  old  Re¬ 
volutionary  soldiers  impoverished  in  the  mots. 


"Notes 

N.Y.P.L. 

46-.  . 

Charles 

(Poughkeepsie, 


on  Early  History  of  New  Toj.^  etc.,1  Yates  Papers, 

E.  Benton,  Troutbeck:  A  Dutchess  County  Homestead 
1916),  14-15.  - 
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The  distress  of  Dutchess  militiamen  is  suggested  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  advertisements  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  J oumal  and  Mew  York  Packet  (Mew 
York  City  newspapers  published  during  the  .".evolution  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  Fishklll,  respectively). 

Price  Control 

In  these  newspapers  one  finds  also  the  story  of  the 
second  great  popular  grievance  in  Revolutionary  Dutchess:  the 
high  cost  of  living.  As  early  as  December  177o»  Henry  Ludd- 
ington  and  others  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Safety  inveighing 
against  the  'wicked,  mercenary  intrigues  of  a  number  of  in- 
grossing  Jockiea,  who  have  drained  this  part  of  the  state  of 
the  article  of  bread  to  that  degree,  that  we  have  reason  to 
fear  there  is  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of  the  lnhabi- 
tants.“  Discontent  on  t.ols  score  became  acute  in  1779» 
when  the  continental  currency  ienreciated  from  about  one- 
eighth  the  value  of  soecie  to  about  one-fortieth.  The  resul¬ 
ting  inflation  is  su  rested  oy  figures  in  the  papers  of  the 
Dutchess  Comml- sioners  for  Sequestration  ~ :  a  Megro  slave 
girl  sold  for  Lyd  on  December  2;,  1777,  and  for  L3,o80  on  Oc¬ 
tober  5*  1730;  on  A  gust  1c,  1730,  a  pair  of  oxen  was  sold 
for  kllbO. 

Throughout  America  the  public  expressed  its  indignation 

^Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  II,  355. 

45 

N. -Y. H. 5.  These  papers  are  much  used  in  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter.  Acquired  by  the  Society  only  in  1950,  they 
were  not  available  to  Spaulding,  Yoshpe  and  other  previous 
students  of  the  disposition  of  Loyalist  lands  in  The  state  of 
New  York. 
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at  the  rising  coat  of  living  by  reviving  the  local  committee* 
of  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution.  Robert  R.  Livingston 
complained  of  a  price  regulating  committee  In  Albany  County 
In  August  1777.  *Tho  they  hare  not  been  followed  by  the 
other  counties,*  Livingston  commented,  *yet  they  hare  excited 
a  spirit  that  will  be  troublesome.*^ 

Committees  to  regulate  prices  were  supported  even  by 
farmers,  who  feared  that  runaway  inflation  would  turn  the 
money  received  for  their  produce  into  worthless  paper.  *At 
length,*  wrote  a  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Packet  In  July 
1779, 


la  the  virtuous  part  of  the  community  alarmed,  and 
the  old  and  true  friends  to  their  country  again  step 
forth  to  remedy  evils  the  laws  cannot  reach,  by  the 
exertion  of  Committees,  the  terror  of  all  villains 
....  As  soon  as  the  authority  of  your  Committees 
ended,  knavery  shewed  its  head,  villains  of  every 
class  came  forth  and  practiced  with  Impunity  .... 

Let  no  time  be  lost  then,  my  countrymen,  In  forming 
your  Committees. 5° 

The  committeemen  reasoned  that  if  local  scrutiny  and  extra- 
legal  direct  action  could  be  brought  to  bear,  Inflation 
night  be  checked. 

The  Dutchess  committees  were  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  price-fixing  committee  called  in  July 
for  the  formation  of  local  committees  *ln  every  state  and 
county.*^  Within  a  week,  Rombout  Precinct  had  set  up  a  com- 


^Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Aug.  8,  1777, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

5°New  York  Packet.  July  15,  1779. 

53-The  price-fixing  movement  in  the  various  states  and  in 
the  Continental  Congress  Is  described  by  R.  B.  Morris,  'Labor 
and  Mercantilism  in  the  Revolutionary  Era,*  The  Ira  of  the 
American  Revolution,  ed.  R.  B.  Morris  (New  York,  1939),  76-139 . 

$2H ew  York  Packet.  July  15,  1779. 
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mi t tee  with  future  Anti-Federalist  Jacobus  Svartwout  as 
c3 

chairman.  This  committee  developed  a  policy  of  requiring 

traders  to  buy  goods  at  prices  fixed  by  the  committee,  and  to 

sell  them  at  designated  rates  of  profit  after  invoices  had 

been  exhibited  to  the  committee  or  its  chairman.  Early  in 

August  a  committee  was  formed  in  Poughkeepsie  Precinct,  the 

chairman  being  future  Anti-Federalist  Gilbert  Livingston.^ 

The  same  month,  Petrus  DeV/itt  (father  of  Anti-Federalist  John 

DeWltt)  chaired  a  county-wide  meeting  wriich  resolved  to  rtdil- 

5° 

ligently  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all  public  officers. 

Thus  of  the  thr -'9  cr.airmen  of  these  committees  whose  names 
are  known,  two  were  Anti-Federalist  delegates  to  the  st<~~e 
ratifying  convention  in  and  the  third  was  a  delegate’s 

father.  The  fact  that  the  Dutchess  County  movements  for  price- 
fixing,  land  confiscation,  and  Anti-Federalism  were  led  by  the 
same  men,  argues  powerfully  in  favor  of  two-party  continuity. 

Land  Seouestrat Ion 

In  the  same  Issues  of  the  17~9  paoers  which  told  of  price¬ 
fixing  committees  starting  uo  in  Philadelphia,  3oston,  and 
V.’illlamsburg,  Dutchess  farmers  read  of  the  confiscation  of 
Loyalist  estates  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Vermont.' 
Early  in  the  year  there  appeared  an  exchange  of  letters  as  to 
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why  the  estate  of  Out chess  Tory  Thomas  Lewis  had  not  been 
sequestered. '  Then  in  May  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
"Country  Man"  made  an  impassioned  pre-^l^ction  apoeal  which 
underlined  the  political  significance  of  the  Loyalist  land 
issue.  Many  otr.er  states,  he  declared,  had  passed  acts  confis¬ 
cating  Loyalist  lands. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  regret  to  great  num¬ 
bers,  I  might  say  to  the  people  In  general  of  this 
State,  that  similar  proceedings  have  not  taken 
place  here,  particularly  that  the  confiscation  bill 
was  not  passed  into  a  law,  the  last  session  of 
Assembly.  The  public  are  impatient  to  know  through 
whose  means  the  completion  of  that  most  necessary 
and  important  bill  was  obstructed  and  put  off,  tho1 
they  hope  it  will  be  one  of  the  first  works  of  the 
next  session.  We  are  also  uneasy  that  the  votes  of 
the  Le-lslature  are  not  published,  at  least  in  time 
for  us  to  know  before  every  new  election,  by  the 
votes  of  the  old  one,  in  what  manner  they  have 
acquitted  themselves,  and  how  well  they  are  entitled 
to  our  future  choice,  which  surely  no  one  can  have 
the  least  prete  =ion  to  who  voted  against  the  con¬ 
fiscation  bill.  '  ^ 

The  movements  for  or ice-f ixing  and  for  confiscation  had 
a  natural  relation,  for  confiscation  -.as  wllely  regarded  as  an 
alternative  to  printin'  still  more  currency.  In  August,  the 
or  Ice-f  ixinr  committee  of  ?ou-'hkQepsie  Precinct  called  for  "the 

q  Q 

immediate  confiscation  and  sale  of  forfeited  estates."'"'  October 
1~~9,  when  the  'lew  York  legislature  enacted  the  permanent  con¬ 
fiscation  (though  not  yet  the  immediate  sale)  of  Loyalist  es¬ 
tates,  was  also  the  month  ’.:nen  national  r  ser.tment  against 
profiteering  reached  a  climax  in  the  "attack  on  Fort  '.’.'llson"  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Mew  York  Assembly  of  early  1780,  which  passed 


' ' Yew  York  Journal.  Jan. 
59ibid. .  May  17,  1-79. 


:  e 


1  and  15,  1779, 


o0 


Ibid. .  Aug.  9,  1~79. 
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legislation  for  the  sale  of  confiscate!  estates,  had  been 

specially  convened  by  Governor  Clinton  for  the  purpose  of 

leal lnp  ■•••ith  price-fixing  proposals,  fluid  responding  to  "the 

Sense  that  your  Constituents  loudly  express  of  the  Necessity 

.  ol 

of  apnlyins:  some  suitable  Remedy  to  this  growing  Evil." 

The  demand  In  1779-17-C  for  the  confiscation,  and  then 

the  sale,  of  Loyalist  land,  succeeded  a  period  from  1777  to 

l"7?!  when  Loyalist  property  had  been  forfeited  or  sequestered. 

In  all  these  stares  the  problem  of  Loyalist  property  was  most 

acute  In  southern  Dutchess,  the  scene  of  the  tenant  rising  of 

17c..  For  here  all  three  landlords  became  open  Loyalists,  and 

Tory  sentiment  among  the  tenants  was  strong  also:  In  1778,  an 

Informant  told  Vllliam  Smith  that  the  nei.  v.borhood  of  Quaker 

Hill,  vr.ere  the  17  .o  rioters  had  made  their  final  stand,  was 

□2 

f orty-to-one  a.;ainst  indeoenuence.  If  in  neigr.borlng  -ivln- 
ston  manor  the  tenants,  aiso  inclined  to  Toryism,  remained  so 
throughout  the  war  (see  Chanter  I),  in  Dutchess  County  where 
the  landlords  were  Loyalist  there  was  a  strong  incentive  to 
espouse  Yhigrery  in  or'.er  to  obtain  the  land.  Cnee  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  patriots  would  win,  south  Dutchess  sentiment 
swung  to  support  the  Revolution  in  the  hope  that  a  confiscation 
law  would  be  passed. 

These  much-troubled  highlands  of  south  Dutchess  were  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  area  c  ntrolled  by  the  Me w  York  Revo- 


ech 


0  f  Au  ~ . 


24, 


1779, 


Clinton,  Public  Papers,  7, 


210. 


o  2 

See  in  confirmation  of  the  Tory  sentiment  in  south 
Dutchess:  n.  3,  above,  and  Mathan  Pearce  to  the  Provincial 

Congress,  Jan.  ;,  1 7~7>  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Con.rreas,  I 
7oo-7o7. 
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lut lonary  government.  Fishklll  became  a  major  supply  c.epot 
for  the  Army;  It  was  to  Fishklll  that,  after  the  Battle  of 
White  Plains,  the  corpses  were  brought  back  to  be  stacked  like 
cordwood  In  the  streets.  John  Jay  was  only  the  most  prominent 
of  the  refugees  from  Westchester  and  other  southern  counties 
who  streamed  Into  the  highlands,  often  with  little  more  than 
the  clothes  on  their  backs.  One  of  these  refugees,  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  wrote  to  a  Dutchess  commissioner  of  sequestration  in 
1730  that  1 2 *  those  two  families  have  twelve  children  the  oldest 
not  eleven  years  old  and  to  my  knowledge  one  of  those  families 
have  been  sLx  weeks  this  winter  'without  bread  -  and  when  the 

small  remains  is  gone  I  brought  out  of  Mew  York  this  must  be 

oh 

my  situation  unless  you  relieve  me.  This  influx  of  patriot 
refugees  threatened  in  l?7o-17':9  to  Deprive  the  long-suf fering 
tenants  of  °ven  the  leaseholds  they  possessed. 

3oth  the  Influx  of  refugees  and  the  departure  of  Tories 
built  up  cressure  for  public  aarem-nt  of  Loyalist  property. 

1  Almost  In  ev*ry  quarter  of  th.e  county,'’  Igbert  Ber.son  and  Mel- 
ar.cton  Smith  staged  in  March  17~7I  1the  estates  of  persons  now 
with  the  enemy,  are  daily  sold  and  wasted  without  any  method  to 

a  64 

secure  them,  either  for  the  public  or  their  creditors.* 

In  that  same  month,  the  Provincial  Convention  sought  to 
leal  with  the  oroblem  by  creating  commissioners  of  sequestration 

o  5 

for  each  county.  The  commissioners  were  empo-  ered,  first,  to 

°3john  Campbell  to  Theodorus  Van  V.’yck,  Jan.  31  >  1720, 
Papers  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sequestration  -  Dutchess  County. 

Q 

Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress ,  II,  do 7 . 

'For  the  steps  leading  uo  to  this  legislation,  see  Harry 

2.  Yoshpe,  The  Disposition  of  Loyalist  Estates  in  the  Southern 

31a.tr let  of  the  State  of  Mew  York  (New  York,  1939),  I3-I5. 
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sell  the  personal  effects  of  Loyalists  at  public  auction, 
and  second,  to  lease  the  lands  of  Loyalists  “under  moderate 
rent  from  year  to  year  to  persons  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
America,"  giving  first  priority  to  refugees. 

Their  discharge  of  the  first  task  does  not  concern 
us  here.''0  In  the  second  area,  the  commissioners  felt  their 
way  Into  a  far  more  difficult  task.  In  some  Loyalist  fami¬ 
lies  the  head  of  the  house  had  fled,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  on  the  farm;  should  they  then  be  dispossessed?0^ 

The  commissioners  had  no  clear  instructions  as  to  now  much 
rent  to  charge.0^  They  were  uncertain  whether  they  could 


°~It  was  an  ’unending  headache.  The  Items  Involved 
were  "one  mare  ana  sucking  colt  the  property  of  Richard 
Vanderburgh  on  the  farm  of  Vines  Manny  .  .  .  Charles  Davies 
of  3eekmans  has  a  quantity  of  wheat  at  Elijah  Townsends," 
etc.  The  goods  were  sold  at  public  vendue,  one  oreclnct  at 
a  time,  usually  by  the  commissioners  themselves  {Papers  of 
the  Commissioners,  e . » .  .  “Memorandum  of  Tory  G-oode";  “The 
Property  of  Beverly  Roblnsra  sold  at  vendue  at  the  house  of 
Peter  Bogardus,  Nov.  24,  1777,"  Hugh  Rea  to  Commissioner 
Sheldon,  December  10,  1777,  and  Commissioner  Van  Vyck  to 
Commissioner  Livingston,  December  13,  1777).  Alexander 
Flick,  using  manuscripts  since  destroyed  by  fire,  states 
that  between  1777  and  1780,  L24,b94  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  personal  oroperty  of  262  Dutchess  Tories;  by 
May  1733,  the  total  was  L99.771  (Loyallam  In  New  York  Dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution  [New  York,  1901],  141-14-2) . 

°?An  official  In  Ulster  wrote  to  Clinton,  May  3,  1778, 
about  the  work  of  the  Ulster  commissioners:  "They  say  they 
have  not  rented  any  as  yet,  and  they  choose  not  to  do  It, 
as  there  Is  women  in  them,  I  understand  the  Commissioners 
for  Dutchess  County  has  rented  such  farms"  (Clinton,  Public 
Papers .  Ill,  282-283). 

"The  Dutchess  commissioners  wrote  to  Clinton  on 
March  16,  1773:  “Your  memorialists  have  put  numbers  of 
well  affected  refugees  inhabitants  of  this  state  into  the 
possession  of  lands  and  tenements  deserted  by  the  former 
disaffected  proprietors.  As  yet  your  memorialists  have 
stipulated  with  but  very  few  of  the  refugees  aforesaid, 
what  rent  they  shall  pay  for  the  lands  and  tenements  they 
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lease  fans,  oerhaps  belonging  to  an  absentee  Whig  landlord, 
froa  which  a  Tory  tenant  had  departed.0^  On  the  one  hand, 
they  face!  protests  from  men  who  had  left  but  later  returned; 
Thomas  Lewis,  whose  case  was  mentioned  earlier,  wrote  to  say 
he  had  read  in  the  newspaper  that  his  property  was  to  be 
sold  and  that  Justice  had  certainly  miscarried,  Inscribing 
his  letter,  "Poughkeeosie  laol,  Tec.  lc,  17?8.“^°  On  the 
other  hand,  a  oreclnct  committee  of  safety  might  remonstrate 
that  the  most  deserving  candidates  had  been  passed  over  by 
the  commissioners: 

Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  you  have  let  to  Mr.  John 
Vredenburgh  the  farm  whereon  John  Karl  formerly  lived 
who  is  gone  off  to  the  enemy,  and  Is  new  In  possession 
of  Lieutenant  rurness  Knickerbocker ;  as  the  right  of 
soil  belongs  to  Mr.  Peter  Van  Senthuysen,  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  said  precinct  la  not  clear  whether  said  place 
is  let  by  you  or  Mr.  3enthuysen,  however  that  be,  said 
committee  oeg  leave  to  'orm  you  that  Mr.  Vredenburgh 
is  not  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  America,  he  only  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  neuter,  and  has  already  a  good  house  which 
he  occuolea,  and  does  not  want  the  other  place,  unless 
it  be  to  make  gains  by,  and  Lieutenant  Knickerbocker 
.  .  .  has  no  other  place  for  himself  and  family  than 


occupy.  Your  memorialists  wish  to  have  pointed  out  to  then, 
what  proportion  of  the  highest  rent  they  could  obtain  from 
others,  for  lands  and  tenements  above  described,  the  said 
refugees  should  pay"  ( Ibid. .  Ill,  L5-L0;  the  draft  of  this 
letter  Is  in  Paoers  of  the  Commissioners). 

oQ 

7Egbert  Benson,  whom  the  commissioners  consulted  on 
doubtful  points  of  lav,  wrote  to  Commissioner  Livingston  on 
August  3»  1730:  "The  law  has  not  oointed  out  any  mode  to 
the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  titles,  and  .  .  .  con¬ 
sequently  possession  must  be  to  them  sufficient  evidence  of 
right,"  except  in  the  case  of  tenants  "notoriously  tenants 
only  for  a  year  or  other  short  term  and  having  no  kind  of 
interest  in  the  improvements"  and  in  the  case  of  tenants 
whose  leases  would  expire  in  less  than  a  year  (Paoers  of  the 
Commissioners ) . 
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the  place  which  the  aaid  Karl  left,  wnerefore  this 
committee  recommend  Lieutenant  Knickerbocker  to  your 
Justice  and  favor,  and  It  is  the  sense  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  he  ought  of  right  to  have  the  preference  of 
said  place  of  which  he  now  Is  in  possession.'^ 

In  pursuing  their  difficult  assignment,  Commissioners 

Sheldon,  Van  Wyck,  and  Livingston  stepped  into  the  shoes  of 

the  former  landlords.  They  gave  leases,  with  the  usual 

clause  forbidding  waste. They  dispossessed  squatters77 

7  h 

and  prosecuted  for  nonpayment  of  rent.'  Since  the  law 
stipulated  one-year  leases,  their  tenants  had  each  year  to 
seek  anew  a  continuation  of  leases.  V/ilheLmys  P.  [last 
name  illegible]  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  December  21, 
1779: 


As  the  time  1  agreed  for  the  place  whereon  I  now  live 
will  exolre  in  a  feu  months  I  tahe  this  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  knovr  whether  I  can  have  it  for  another  year 
and  should  je  glad  you  would  let  me  know  it  scon,  that 
I  may  have  time  to  ij}pk  elsewhere  in  case  I  cannot 
stay  wnere  I  now  am.  ' * * * * * *  7 

A  glimpse  of  dally  life  on  a  farm  leased  from  the  com¬ 


missioners 
of  the  Jew 


of  sequestration  is  afforded  by  the  account  book 
York  City  refugee,  Jonathan  Lawrence.'  Lawrence 


71 

Peter  Heernance,  chairman  of  the  Rhine beck  Precinct 
committee,  to  the  commissioners,  March  10,  1778,  ibid. 

72 

Undated  lease  to  Thomas  Jenks  of  Charlotte,  ibid. ; 
lew  York  Journal.  April  5,  1779. 

73van  Uyck  tc  Livingston,  June  30,  1779,  Paoers  of  the 

Commissioners . 

7N an  V vc m  to  Livingston,  June  5  and  o,  1779,  ibid.  ; 
Jew  York  Journal,  January  11,  1779- 

7  < 

' ^papers  of  the  Commissioners . 

7°Lawrence  Papers,  U.-Y.H.5. 
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"hired’1  the  farm  of  Daniel  Attwater  from  the  commissioners 
for  the  year  May  1779  to  May  17°0  (in  Dutchess  County,  elec¬ 
tions,  to wn  meetings,  and  the  parent  of  rent  took  place  In 
the  sorinm).  One  fourth  of  the  fan  Lawrence  sublet  to  his 
nephew  John.  In  the  first  soring  he  planted  seventeen  bush¬ 
els  of  corn,  sever,  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  two-and-half 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  the  expenses  Included  "1  gallon  run 
for  our  plowing  frolic.  11  During  the  sunnier  he  paid  suns  of 
fifty  and  thirty-three  ioilars  to  soldiers  for  hoeing  his 
corn  and  working  on  his  hav.  On  October  Is  he  put  in  the 
nain  Dutchess  crop,  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat.  Meantime  he 
oastured  1 -  Continental  Horses1  two  weeks  for  the  connissary 
of  hospitals.  Hext  spring  he  changed  his  crops  to  flax,  rye, 
and  oats.  Taxes  for  the  year  were  sixty-six  sounds,  rent 
sixteen  oounds. 


The  commissi oners  ana ear  from  their  records  to  have 
attempted  to  orever.t  speculators  from  abusing  a  law  de¬ 
signed  to  ail  refugees.  Had  they  been  paragons  of  Justice, 
however,  they  could  not  easily  have  avoided  the  charge  of 
favoritism.  Leases,  unlike  the  personal  effects  of  Loyal¬ 
ists,  were  disposed  of  not  at  auction  but  through  private 
application.  Often  a  would-be  tenant  asked  a  member  of  the 
“.evolutionary  committee  in  r.is  neighborhood  to  write  the 
commissioners  on  his  behalf.  A  letter  from  Hugh  P.ea,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Northeast  Precinct  committee,  to  Commissioner 
Shelaon,  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  methods  of 
disposal  of  the  two  kinds  of  property.  Rea  inclosed  the 
inventory  of  1the  personal  estates  of  those  that  has 
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absconded  to  the  enemy  last  summer  out  of  this  precinct.® 

He  urged  that  they  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible.  He  said 

that  he  could  put  the  movables  except  the  livestock  In  one 

safe  place,  but  could  not  bring  together  the  livestock,  as 

forage  vas  scarce  and  no  one  was  willing  to  pasture  all  the 

cattle.  ?.ea  concluded  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  wished 

"to  hire  John  Peter  P.ows  place  of  you,  and  I  vculd  be  glad 

you  would  assist  him  in  getting  It  by  soeahlng  to  the  rest 

of  the  Commissioners  for  him.  ®?7 

But  the  unfairness  of  the  leasing  system  was  more  than 

a  matter  of  favoritism  In  renting  vacant  farms.  In  some 

cases  the  commissioners  dispossessed  an  existing  tenant  to 

mahe  room  for  a  refugee.  How  many  tenants,  one  wonders, 

received  letters  line  the  following? 

Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Campbell,  Thomas  Cahly  and 
Zlvln  Valentino,  refugees  from  the  enemy,  have  made 
application  to  us  for  the  mills,  and  houses  and  farm 
appertaining  to  the  same,  and  as  ve  are  particularly 
instructed  to  give  refugees  the  preference  we  have 
given  those  gentlemen  our  promise,  that  they  may 
possess  the  aforementioned  premises  this  present  year. 

These  ar^  therefore  to  give  you  notice,  that  you 
are  to  remove. ' “ 

To  James  Cox,  who  received  the  commissioner's  letter,  the 
spirit  of  '7o  may  have  suddenly  seemed  less  important,  and 
the  spirit  of  1 oo  more  real. 

^Rea  to  Sheldon,  December  10,  1777,  Papers  of  the 
Commissioners . 

^Var.  \i yci  to  James  Cox,  January  2c, 


1779,  lold. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  CONFISCATION  OF  LOYALIST  LAND, 

1780  AND  AFTER 

The  cumulative  financial  crisis  which  bore  so  heavily 
on  the  common  people  also  produced  an  urgent  demand  for  new 
sources  of  funds  for  the  army.  In  the  vlnter  of  1779-1780, 
theca  two  causes  combined  to  push  the  legislature  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  Loyalist  lands. 

Looting  bact  years  later  on  the  hardships  of  those  days, 

a  group  of  Dutchess  tenants  recalled  that  while  some  had  fled 

to  the  enemy,  they  themselves  had  'remain'd  etedfaat  on  .  .  . 

determined  to  defend  the  right  of  our  Country  as  well  as  our 

Property.'  They  had  suffered  particularly,  they  said,  from 

the  nearness  of  the  troops,  'who  were  constantly  Cantoned  4 

encamped  around  us,  notwithstanding  our  willingness  at  all 

times  to  supply  their  reasonable  wants  but  how  Inadequate  was 

our  little  property  to  the  Support  of  an  Army  often  hungry, 

Naked  and  distressed  for  the  necessary  Comforts  of  life,  which 

consequently,  at  times,  by  living  so  contiguous  to  them  Reduced 

us  to  the  same  predicament.'”  Other  tenants,  less  patient, 

simply  withheld  their  rents,  or  (rather  than  accept  the  worth- 

2 

less  quartermasters'  certificates)  left  their  wheat  unground. 

^Petition  of  tenants  on  the  'Water  Lots,'  Sept.  6,  1784, 

New  York  Assembly  Papers,  XXVT,  N.Y. S.L. 

^See  R.  R,  Livingston  to  the  Trustees  of  Kingston,  Mar.  1, 
1788,  R.  R.  Livingston  Papers;  and  the  advertisements  of  Robert 
0.  Livingston  in  the  New  York  Journal.  Jan.  4  and  Aug.  16,  1779, 
and-  the  New  York  Packet.  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  2,  1779.  For  wheat 
left  on  the  ground,  R.  R.  Livingston  to  John  Penn,  Jan.  28,  1780, 
R.  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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Protest  had.  be.-mn  with  the  accusation  of  Individuals. 

Thus  the  chairman  of  the  Rhlnebeck  Committee  of  Safety  com¬ 
plained  of  a  local  speculator  debasing  the  currency,  and  of 

Robert  Livings  ton, 5r. ,  racing  horses  and  charging  high  prices 
o 

for  his  Iron.''  And  "the  petition  of  the  freeholders  and  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Dutchess  County"  told  the  state  legislature  that  spe¬ 
culators  were  selling  provisions  to  the  enemy  for  specie  and 
refusing  to  se'l  to  Vfhigs  for  paper  currency,  and  were,  there¬ 
fore,  "a  vile  set  of  Men  whose  God  Is  their  Gain.  8 11  It  was 
this  spirit,  as  described  earlier,  that  underlay  the  recreation 
of  committees  in  the  summer  of  1779. 

3ut  along  with  resentment  tov:ard  individuals  arose  the 
demand  for  confiscation  of  land.  This  was  a  program  which,  if 
just  as  simplistic  as  or ice- fining,  cut  much  more  deeply  into 
the  social  fabric.  In  October  1778,  — -8  Dutchess  inhabitants 
petitioned  the  Assembly  for  a  confiscation  bill,  warning  that 

the  delay  of  this  act  to  another  session  is  big  with 
uncertainty  of  its  passing  at  all,  and  therefore  of 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  to  this  state.  Espec¬ 
ially  as  it  will  occasion  universal  uneasiness  and  in 
all  probability  produce  tumults  and  insurrections,  and 
tend  tc  a  domestic  tyranny  and  confusion  as  much  to 
ce  dreaded  as  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by  our  connec¬ 
tions  with  Great  Britain. 7 

A  year  later,  a  group  of  tenants  clspossessed  by  Beverly  Robin¬ 
son  in  the  1  oG 1  s  sent  to  tr.e  legislature  a  petition,  now  much 
charred  and  bareiy-legible ,  which  rehearsed  the  particulars  of 
their  misfortune  and  put  forward  a  claim  to  their  inheritance. 

'Herman  Hoffman  to  the  President  of  the  N'ew  York  Convention, 
Mar.  17,  1777,  and  Jacob  Heermance  to  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,  Mov.  21,  1777,  Jour.  Prov.  Cong. .  II,  609,  ^57. 

"The  Petition  of  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabitants  of 
Dutchess  County, *  n.d. ,  M.Y.  S.L. 

c, 

"Quoted  in  Johnson,  Henry  Luddlnrton.  153-156. 
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They  had,  they  wrote, 

settled  a  wild  uncultivated  Tract  of  Land  .  .  .  and 
turned  It  Into  comfortable  Habitations  [with  an]  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  Reaping  the  Benefit,  and  enjoying  (the 
fruits  of]  their  Labour  and  Toll  In  the  Decline  of 
Life;  being  (confident]  .  .  .  that  whoever  should  be 
the  proper  Owner  .  .  .  would  have  Justice  Goodness 
and  Compassion  ...  to  allow  them  the  Priviledge  of 
enjoying  those  Habitations  [and]  Farms  which  they  had 
made  comfortable  and  In  some  measure  profitable  by 
the  sweat  of  their  Brows,  upon  their  paying  an  equi¬ 
table  and  reasonable  Rent.  But  contrary  to  this  .  .  . 
as  soon  as  their  farms  were  in  any  measure  made  com¬ 
fortable  convenient  or  profitable  by  their  Industry, 
one  Beverly  Robinson  instigated  by  his  associates 
Philip  Phillpse  and  Roger  Morris,  and  assisted  by  a 
3andittl  of  Kings  Troops  ...  in  the  Year  1?66  .  .  . 
obliged  them  to  quit  their  Houses  and  Farms  and  com¬ 
mit  themselves  naxed  unto  Providence. 

Therefore  they  desired  the  legislature  "to  enact  such  Laws  or 

adopt  Measures  as  may  effect  the  Restoration  of  these  your  ?e- 

tloners. " 0 

In  Seotenter  l'7'7?,  when  this  petition  was  written,  a  for¬ 
midable  tremor  of  unrest  was  shah  in  k  the  ground  beneath  the  feet 

of  the  Whig  leaders.  "The  people  have  become  very  licentious," 

7 

Robert  R.  Livingston's  brcther-ln-lav  complained  in  December. 

In  the  same  month  Livingston's  mother  camped  a  complaint  about 

oppressive  taxes  with  a  prayer  for  "peace  and  Independence  and 

deliverance  fr:m  the  persecutions  of  the  Lower  Class  who  I  for- 

see  will  be  as  dlsootlc  as  any  Prince  (if  not  more  so)  in 
A 

Rurope."’'  The  challenge  was  clear':  the  two  groups  of  Whig 
leaders,  radicals  and  conservatives,  responded  with  a  character— 


^Petition  of  Simon  Calhins  and  others,  Sept.  2,  1779»  New 
York  Assembly  papers,  XXVI,  M.Y.  5.L. 

7Thomas  Tlllotson  to  Robert  ?..  Livingston,  Dec.  13,  1779, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

3 

Marearet  3eekman  Livingston  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Dec. 
30,  1779,  ibid. 
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istlc  difference. 

The  response  of  the  conservative  leaders  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  movement  for  price-fixing  an1-  confiscation  was  unam¬ 
biguous  hostility.  One  and  all  they  condemned  price-fixing 
as  da  gerous  meddling  with  private  enterprise.  "Is  It  pos¬ 
sible  my  friend, n  stormed  Oouverneur  Morris,  *that  the  State 

of  New  York  can  thlnkof  oassing  a  regulating  Act.  How  hath 

9 

this  madnes:  got  hold  upon  them. 8  Future  Federalist  John 
Sloss  Hobart  commented:  “The  liberty  of  acquiring  property 
is,  probably,  the  greatest  incentive  to  action  In  the  whole 
moral  svstem  ....  Man  is,  by  nature,  a  lacy  beast  .... 
Exert  yourself  therefore  to  prevent  our  resolves  [the  resolves 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  of  l'~~9  favoring  a  general  limita¬ 
tion  of  prices]  from  obtaining  the  sanction  of  congress,  let 
there  be  no  convention  at  Philadelphia.  Anotner  future 
Federalist,  Egbert  Benson  of  Cutcness,  agreed:  “A  regulating 
scheme  has  not  been  attempted  anyvnere  In  the  State  except 
at  Albany  ....  It  is  amaoing  that  people  snould  still  pur¬ 
sue  a  system  so  evidently  futile  and  aosurd.  I  sincerely 
wish  the  limitation  may  be  limited  to  Albany.  I  possibly  am 
in  the  opposite  extreme  and  so  far  from  reducing  prices  agree¬ 
able  to  the  plan,  I  think  the  Embargo  Act  [affecting  vneat 
sent  out  of  the  state]  ought  immediately  to  be  repealed  and 
our  farmers  indulged  with  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their 
produce  to  the  highest  market. 

p 

Couverneur  Morris  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  May  27,  1773, 
Livingston-Bancrof t  Transcripts,  II,  N.Y.P.L. 

^°John  Sloss  Hobart  to  same,  Nov.  15,  1779 »  Robert  R. 
Livingston  Paoers. 

^Egbert  Benson  to  John  Jay,  July  o,  1779>  Correspondence 
and  Public  Papers  of  Jay,  I,  213-214. 
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Gouverneur  Morris  In  particular  was  outspoken  as  to  the 
Infamy  of  government  Interference  with  private  enterprise. 

Price  regulation,  he  declared,  “gave  a  Woeful  Impression  of  the 
nev  Governments  by  laying  down  a  Violation  of  the  Rights  of 
Property  as  the  Corner  Stone  on  which  they  were  to  be  erected.1' 
In  another  of  his  many  essays  on  financial  topics,  this  Ameri¬ 
can  Adam  Smith  stated:  "In  the  Fluctuations  of  human  Affairs, 
the  Principle  of  self  Interest  is  like  the  Power  of  Gravity  to 
Fluids,  which  brings  them  to  a  level,  merely  by  the  Mutability 
of  their  component  Parts. Only  when  his  relative  Robert 
became  Financier  did  Gouverneur  Morris  yield  to  the  Insistence 
of  conservatives  like  Hamilton  that  the  state  could  be  used  to 
protect  private  property,  as  well  as  to  destroy  It. 

Regulation  of  property  seemed  bad  to  the  Nev  York  conser¬ 
vatives;  confiscation  of  property  was,  of  course,  worse.  In 
1778  the  state  legislature  attempted  a  tax  on  large  Incomes. 

*As  to  the  taxation  of  money,*  Livingston  complained  to  Morris, 

it  Is  needless  to  tell  you  how  far  I  agree  with  you  In 
sentiment  when  I  Inform  you  of  the  measures  our  wise 
Legislature  has  taken  to  banish  both  money  k  monied  men 
from  the  State.  The  first  is  effectively  done  by  an 
embargo  on  flour  which  deprives  us  of  every  remittance 
but  money.  The  second  not  only  by  a  tax  on  money  but 
by  a  most  unprecedented  tauc  of  5  per  cent  on  all^  Traders 
and  Manufacturers  who  have  made  more  than  L1000.  * 

The  New  York  conservatives  hotly  opposed  the  confiscation 


^Fragment  on  price  regulation,  n.d. ,  Gouverneur  Morris 
Papers,  Columbia  U. 

^Fragment  on  paper  currency,  Feb.  1780,  ibid. 

^•^obert  R.  Livingston  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Apr.  6,  1778, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers.  See  also  In  this  collection  same 
to  same,  Jan.  1778  and  Jan.  29,  1778;  Schuyler  to  Livingston, 
Mar.  5,  1778,  and  Livingston  to  Schuyler,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
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of  Loyalist  land,  too.  In  the  fall  of  1778,  we  find  Living¬ 
ston  urging  Morris  to  attend  the  Assembly  because  dangerous 
plana  were  afoot  to  forfeit  estates  and  give  land  to  the 
soldiers.^'  The  next  spring,  Livingston  kept  John  Jay  Informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  "most  111  Judged*  confiscation  bill; 

never,  the  Chancellor  declared,  'was  there  a  greater  compound 

16 

of  folly  avarice  k  Injustice."  Jay's  brother  James,  as  will 
appear  below,  consistently  voted  against  a  confiscation  bill 
at  every  opportunity. 

Hot  so  the  conservatives  as  a  group.  Although  privately 
bitterly  hostile  to  every  Interference  with  private  enterprise, 
whether  In  the  form  of  price  control  or  an  embargo  on  grain 
or  an  Income  tax  or  the  confiscation  of  land,  the  Hew  York 
conservatives  were  committed  to  Livingston's  counsel  of 

17 

yielding  to  the  current  If  they  hoped  to  direct  its  course. 

Thus  they  often  voted  for  things  they  actually  despised.  Th6/ 

were  well  aware,  for  example,  that  the  Senate's  rejection  of  a 

confiscation  bill  In  the  spring  of  1779  would  (as  Livingston 

put  it)  "excite  a  flame  out  of  doors,  *  or  (in  the  words  of 

19 

Benson)  occasion  "some  Clamor  and  Uneasiness.1  Better  to 
yield  half  a  loaf  now,  ran  the  thinking  of  the  conservatives, 
than  to  have  the  v  hole  loaf  snatched  from  their  hands  later. 

^Livingston  to  Morris,  Sept.  10,  1778,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
Papers. 

.  < 

°Livlngston  to  Jay,  Mar.  4  and  Apr.  20,  1779,  Ibid. 

l^See  above,  Chapter  I,  n.  12. 

1_8 

Livingston  to  Jay,  Mar.  4,  1779,  as  cited  n.  16. 

19 

^Benson  to  Jay,  June  23,  1779,  Jay  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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Benson,  carrying  the  burden  of  managing  conservative 
tactics  In  the  Assembly,  was  the  most  flexible.  The  confis¬ 
cation  bill  which  Livingston  considered  a  compound  of  folly, 
avarice  and  Injustice  should  In  Bensons  opinion  have  been 
passed  and  amended  later*  While  John  Sloes  Hobart  wrote  of 
price  control  that  he  would  "oppose  that  hydra  to  the  last," 
Benson  who  also  privately  condemned  It  (see  n.  11,  above) 
supported  It  in  the  legislature.  In  the  same  spirit  Benson 
wrote  later  of  a  taxation  bill  that  although  "the  tender  and 
penal  clauses  are  neither  yours  nor  mine,  I  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  them  or  I  should  have  lost  the  whole  bill.  ■  let 
as  early  as  1779  Benson  was  encountering  "considerable  Opposi¬ 
tion"  In  Dutchess  County  where  he  was  denounced  for  his  hostll- 

23 

lty  to  radical  legislation,  and  in  1781  he  lost  his  seat 

although  regarded  at  the  time  as  the  most  powerful  member  of 
2k 

the  Assembly.  He  did  not  regain  It  until  1787. 

The  radical  politicians  did  not  form  a  solid  phalanx, 

either.  Yates,  for  example,  opposed  price-fixing  and  the  con- 

2S 

fiacetion  of  land.  Yet  Just  as  on  the  whole  It  Is  correct 

203enson  to  Jay,  June  23,  1779,  as  cited  In  n.  19. 

2^Hobart  to  Livingston,  Feb.  15,  1780,  and  Benson  to  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Jan.  3,  1780,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

22Senson  to  Livingston,  July  28,  1780,  ibid. 

23Benson  to  Jay,  June  23,  1779,  as  cited  In  n.  19;  for  the 
accusation  that  Benson  was  more  hostile  to  radical  Whigs  than 
to  Tories,  see  Hew  York  Journal.  Har.  15  and  Mar.  22,  1779. 

21JTor  contemporary  testimony  as  to  Benson's  power  In  the 
Assembly,  see  Walter  Livingston  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jan.  7, 
1781,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers,  and  Hamilton  (writing  as 
9 H - G - ")  in  the  Hew  vnrh  Daily  Advertiser.  Har.  12,  1789. 

25 

"Speeches  to  Delegates  in  Congress,  1786,"  Yates  Papers, 
confirmed  by  Yates'  voting  record  In  the  Senate  during  the  war. 
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to  portray  the  New  Yorh  conservatives  In  opposition  to  dras¬ 
tic  interference  with  private  property,  so  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  radical  politicians  as  a  group  were  ready  to  coun¬ 
tenance  it. 

Thus,  as  we  saw  In  Chapter  IV,  future  Anti-Federalists 

such  as  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Jacobus  Swartvout  pressed  for 

price-fixing  and  land  confiscation  In  county  committees.  In 

the  legislature,  John  Morin  Scott  Introduced  bills  for  these 

26 

purposes  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1777-1778,  and  the  follo¬ 
wing  autumn  Robert  R.  Livingston  accused  his  opponents  of  Making 
proposals  to  regulate  prices  and  to  sell  comfiscated  or 
unappropriated  lands  'the  basis  of  their  popularity.  William 

Smith  was  told  In  1779  that  'a  Man  in  the  Secrets  of  the  Leaders' 
of  the  Dutchess  and  Ulster  radicals  had  commented  on  the  Tory 
literature  promising  the  estates  of  Whig  landlords  to  their 
tenants,  that  "it  was  half  right  but  the  Tenants  would  not  get 
the  Lands  In  that  Way  meaning  from  the  Crown  but  that  when  the 
Independency  Is  established  the  Manors  would  be  parcelled  out  to 
such  Tenants  as  were  In  Favor  with  the  New  established  Govern- 

«.  i28 

ment. 1 

Thus,  too,  It  was  Dutchess  radical  Dlrck  Brlnckerhof f ,  the 
anti-landlord  champion  of  1768-9,  who  led  the  struggle  for  con¬ 
fiscation  and  sale  in  the  critical  Assembly  sessions  of  1779- 
1780.  His  course  paid  off  politically,  Just  as  Benson's  did  not. 

votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Senate  (Flahkill,  1777) 1  17»  199. 

^Livingston  to  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Sept.  10,  1778,  Robert  R. 
Livingston  Papers. 

28 

Vllllam  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs.  326. 
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After  the  passage  of  confiscation  legislation  In  1779-1780, 
Brlnckerhoff  served.  In  the  majority  of  the  eight  Assembly 
sessions  which  preceded,  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution. 

This  radical  leadership  was  Clintonian  only  in  the  Imagi¬ 
nation  of  historians.  For  Clinton,  as  observed  In  Chapter  I, 
was  not  a  radical  but  a  moderate.  Clinton  said  of  the  confis¬ 
cation  bill  that  it  "was  In  my  Opinion  neither  founded  In  Jus¬ 
tice  warranted  by  sound  Policy  or  consistent  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  Constitution.*2^  His  position  appears  to  have  earned 
him  some  dislike  among  the  rank-and-file.  “Some  Folks  talk 
freely,"  commented  an  observer  In  the  spring  of  1779»  say 
that  a  certain  Gent  (who  played  the  Politician  the  first 

,30 

Election  he  got  In  for  Governor)  leads  cows  by  the  Nose." 

In  the  state's  second  gubernatorial  election,  in  1783,  Robert 

R.  Livingston's  mother  would  support  the  moderate  Clinton 

against  both  the  conservative  candidate  Schuyler  and  the  radical 

31 

candidate,  Ephraim  Paine  of  Dutchess. 

In  fact,  the  confiscation  legislation  of  1779-1780  was 
forced  from  below.  3efore  the  spring  elections  of  1779,  Liv¬ 
ingston  observed  that  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster  were 
drawing  up  Instructions  for  their  legislators,  and  "several 
Batteries  are  playing  off  out  of  doors  chiefly  designed  to  make 

^George  Clinton  to  John  Jay,  Mar.  17,  1779,  Jay  Papers, 
Columbia  U. 

J  Charles  DeVitt  to  same,  Apr.  20,  1779,  ibid. 

-^Margaret  Beekman  Livingston  to  Robert  R.  Livingston, 

Apr.  30,  1783,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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a  change  In  the  Delegations . The  batteries  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  According  to  Egbert  Benson,  surveying  the  election 
results  In  June,  there  were  “Great  Changes  throughout  the  State 
for  Representatives  at  the  last  Election0;  In  the  fall  Assembly 
of  1?79»  at  least  two-thlrds  of  the  members  would  be  new.  Of 
special  significance  was  Benson's  comment  on  the  character  of 
those  who  had  been  defeated.  ‘Men  of  Substance  and  Importance,1 
sighed  the  future  Federalist,  were  dropping  out  of  New  York 
politics.  A  year  later  Benson  would  be  able  to  exult  to  Liv¬ 
ingston  that  all  but  one  of  ‘the  little  faction  which  was 

3Z4. 

found  last  winter*  had  been  defeated.  In  between  these  two 
elections,  however,  the  most  Important  radical  legislation  of 
the  Revolution  In  New  York  was  passed:  the  bills  for  confiscat¬ 
ing  and  selling  the  land  of  attainted  Loyalists. 

In  that  stormy  winter  of  1779-1780,  what  was  at  stake  for 
the  tenants  of  south  Dutchess  was  the  hope  of  winning  the  free¬ 
holds  they  had  failed  to  secure  in  the  recelllon  of  17oo.  For 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  In  the  county,  the  problem 
wae  the  conversion  of  sentiments  toward  violence  Into  votes  for 
reform.  As  for  the  conservatives,  their  need  was  by  fair  means 
or  foul  to  prevent  a  war  for  independence  from  turning  into  a 
social  revolution.  “Take  a  Survey  of  the  Ground  you  have  to 
act  on, “  Morris  admonished  Livingston.  ‘Where  are  the  Eminen¬ 
ces?  They  must  be  gained.  They  must  be  gained  ....  Will  not 

^Livingston  to  Jay,  Mar.  k,  1779,  J ay  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

-^Benson  to  Jay,  June  23,  1779,  Ibid. 

^^enaon  to  Livingston,  June  28  and  July  28,  1780,  Robert 
R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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some  of  their  Forces  revolt?  .  .  .  Take  Ceres  Bacchus  and. 

Minerva  to  your  Aid. *35 

The  Crisis  of  1779-1780 

In  addition  to  the  opposing  leaders,  Benson  and.  Brinck- 
erhoff,  Dutchess  County  sent  to  the  1779-1780  Assembly 
Brlnton  Paine,  Stephen  Dodge,  Henry  Luddington,  Nathaniel 
Sackett,  and  Ananias  Cooper.  Henry  Luddington  was  the 
militia  colonel  of  south  Dutchess,  already  several  times  en¬ 
countered;  Brlnton  Paine  was  a  relative  of  Ephraim  Paine,  the 
Revolutionary  first  Judge;  Stephen  Dodge  would  be  one  of  the 
new  trio  of  commissioners  appointed  to  sell  Loyalist  lands. 
They  made  up  a  good  sample  of  the  middle-class  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  officered  the  Dutchess  militia,  and  represented 
Dutchess  at  Albany  throughout  the  Revolution  and  the  Cri¬ 
tical  Period. 

The  Loyalist  land  problem,  the  question  of  inflation 

and  price  control,  and  the  deperate  need  for  funds  for  the 

army,  naturally  dominated  both  the  fall  and  spring  sessions  of 

the  New  York  legislature.  "The  Confiscation  <4  Tax  Bill  are 

the  great  Objects  of  Controversy,'  Governor  Clinton  remarked 

36 

in  October,  34  occasion  the  Delay  of  all  other  Business.' 
During  the  next  session,  Benson  reported  to  Livingston  that 
the  Assembly  was  continually  wrangling  from  morning  till 
night. 3? 

The  achievement  of  the  fall  session  consisted  in  a  tax 

35Morrls  to  Livingston,  Jan.  21,  1779,  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  Papers. 

^°Clint-on  to  Jay,  Oct.  5,  1779,  Jay  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

37 

Benson  to  Livingston,  Feb.  20,  1780,  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  Papers. 
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bill  (further  discussed  below)  which  gave  county  assessors 
the  power  to  discriminate  against  suspected  Tories;  and  the 
law  of  October  22  (Third  Session,  Ch.  25)  which  attainted 
for  treason  a  long  list  of  persons,  including  the  Dutchess 
landlords  Beverly  Robinson  and  Roger  Morris,  and  confiscated 
their  lands.  Sequestration  thus  gave  way  to  confiscation. 

This  was  the  most  Important  single  piece  of  radical  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  throughout  the  war. 

Meantime,  a  struggle  over  whether  Loyalist  land  so  selxed 

should  actually  be  sold  had  already  begun.  As  in  the  French 

l8 

and  English  Revolutions,  conservatives  sought  to  blunt  the 

effect  of  confiscation  by  delaying  and  preventing  the  actual 

division  and  sale  of  the  appropriated  land. 

Egbert  Benson  of  Dutchess  led  this  effort.  On  Sept.  14, 

he  moved  to  delay  the  sale  of  forfeited  lands  until  the  next 

meeting  of  the  legislature.^  He  lost,  and  on  September  16 

a  bill  for  immediate  sales  was  reported.  A  motion  was  made 

to  strike  out  a  provision  prohibiting  the  sale  of  unimproved 

40 

lands.  Benson  opposed  it  but  lost  again.  In  each  division, 
a  majority  of  the  Dutchess  delegation  as  veil  as  a  majority 
of  the  Assembly  was  against  him. 

No  doubt  because  of  the  parallel  attainder  bill,  nowever, 
the  bill  for  immediate  sales  was  returned  to  committee  and 
did  not  come  up  for  final  action  until  the  spring,  Just  as 
Benson  had  desired.  Then  it  could  no  longer  be  put  off.  As 

3®3ee  above,  Chapter  IV,  n.  6.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  little  as  20  per  cent  of  the  land  confiscated  in  the 
French  Revolution  was  actually  sold.  Likewise  in  Dutchess, 
of  forty-five  persons  whose  property  was  sequestered  under 
the  1777  law  in  Poughkeepsie  precinct,  only  one  finally  lost 
his  land  (Platt,  History  of  Poughkeepsie.  301). 


39J ournal  of  the  Assembly  (Flshkill,  1779),  26. 

•te°n>ia.  ■  29. 
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assemblymen  made  their  way  to  Albany  in  heavy  snows  and 
temperatures  which  (on  January  29)  reached  eighteen  below 
zero,  the  northern  army  was  enduring  a  winter  "perhaps  even 
more  fearful  than  the  one  that  had  seen  it  freezing  and  sick- 

41 

enlng  at  Valley  Forge."  Even  before  Christmas  the  comm¬ 
anding  general,  William  Heath,  had  been  writing  Governor 
Clinton  that  the  troops  had  gone  eight  days  without  bread, 

"a  universal  uneasiness  prevailed,"  and  mutiny  seemed  imman¬ 
ent.  On  December  lo  Heath  wrote  that  two-thirds  of  one 
Dutchess  regiment  had  simply  gone  home,  but  recommended  len- 
lency  for  the  mutineers  because  of  the  food  shortage. 

Politicians  of  both  parties  voiced  alarm.  "I  have  not 

felt  equal  distress  at  the  situation  of  our  affaire  at  any 

period  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,"  Governor  Clinton 

wrote  to  Livingston  on  January  7.  "Notwithstanding  the  great 

exertions  made  by  the  3tate,  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty 

we  feed  the  troops  ....  They  have  frequently  been  days 

together  without  bread. "  J  Philip  Schuyler  concurred:  "The 

garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler  has  been  on  half  allowances,  that 

of  Fort  George  so  distressed  that  they  have  been  on  the  point 

44 

of  evacuating  it."  Livingston's  motner  wrote  that  the 
people  of  Dutchess  had  so  little  bread  she  feared  a  famine, 
and  John  Sloss  Hobart  summed  up  the  general  feeling  in  the 

^Dangerf ield,  Chancellor  Livingston.  119.  For  the 
weather,  New  York  Journal.  Jan.  10  and  Feb.  21,  1780.  Two 
years  later  the  contractor  Jacob  Cuyler  wrote  to  James  Duane 
about  "seventy  nine  eighty  when  tney  were  ready  to  disband 
for  want  of  provisions1  (Duane  Papers). 
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Heath  to  Clinton,  Dec.  3  ajid  16,  1779,  Jan.  25,  1780; 
Clinton  to  Heath,  Dec.  23,  1779  (Clinton,  Public  Papers.  V, 
396-398,  421-422,  429-430,  463-46?). 
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Clinton  to  Livingston,  Jan.  7,  1780,  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  Papers.  ^ 
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words:  “this  winter  ...  is  the  most  important  to  us  of  any 

lie. 

that  will  fall  within  our  are.*  J 

Alexander  Haml 1  ton,  sometime  between  December  and  March, 
wrote:  *The  present  conjuncture  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  pe¬ 

culiarly  critical.  Every  mem  of  reflexion  employs  his  thoughts 

about  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied  to  the  national  dls- 
46 

orders.1  The  remedies  which  occured  to  conservatives  were 
heavy  taxation  and  devaluation  of  the  Continental  currency. 

The  radicals,  however,  came  bade  to  their  platform  of  price- 
fixing  and  land  confiscation,  and  this  time  they  carried  the 

day. 

On  February  4,  1780,  the  Assembly  committee  in  charge  of 

the  bill  for  sale  of  Loyalist  land  reported  that  memorials  had 

been  received  from  every  county  imploring  immediate  action. 

The  Assembly  again  voted  to  proceed  with  immediate  sale,  with 

3enson  again  opposed,  and  the  Dutchess  majority  (always  lnclu- 

.  47 

ding  Dircic  Brlnckerhof f )  in  favor. 

Throughout  February  the  struggle  continued  over  critical 
amendments.  The  sale  of  unimproved  as  well  as  cultivated  land 
va3  again  approved.  A  fcey  clause  excusing  loyal  tenants  from 
all  arrearages  of  rent  was  inserted.  An  attempt  to  prevent  the 

sale  of  farms  where  refugees  were  living,  a  matter  (as  we  have 

,  48 

seen)  of  great  moment  in  south  Dutchess,  was  defeated. 

Then  once  again,  as  in  the  spring  of  1779»  the  bill  ran 
into  trouble  in  the  Senate.  On  March  10,  the  upper  house  urged 

44 

Schuyler  to  Livingston,  Jan.  18,  1780,  Robert  R.  Livingston 

Papers. 

45 

Margaret  Beekman  Livingston  to  same,  Fee.  1760,  and  Hobarc 
to  same,  Feb.  15,  1780,  ibid. 

46 

Hamilton  to  — ,  Papers  of  Hamilton.  II,  236. 

47 .  Lfl 

Journal  of  the  Assembly.  95-  qIbld. .  105,  112,  113. 
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that  sale  of  lands  be  postponed  until  further  attempts  to 

rai6e  money  by  loans  had  been  exhausted*  The  Assembly  then 

voted  for  the  last  time  on  the  bill.  Once  more  Benson  (in 

company  with  John  Jay's  brother)  was  on  the  side  of  delay; 

once  more  Brlnckerhoff ,  with  the  Dutchess  majority,  voted 

for  Immediate  sale.  On  March  11,  1780,  the  Senate  bowed  and 

49 

the  bill  became  law. 

The  contest  had  not  been  one  of  good  against  evil.  Dlrch 
Brinclerhoff ,  who  led  the  fight  for  the  bill,  in  the  same  ses¬ 
sion  moved  to  defeat  a  law  to  free  Negro  slaves  who  enlisted 
in  the  army  fcr  three  years  with  the  consent  of  their  masters. 

In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Benson,  leader  of  the  effort  to 

50 

bloch  confiscation  and  sale. 

For  better  or  worse,  however,  the  battle  over  Loyalist 
land  had  crystallized  the  party  division  which  had  been  maturing 
since  1777,  and  which  would  endure  until  1788  and  beyond. 

“The  Session,*  Benson  lamented  to  Livingston,  ‘certainly  Is  the 
first  in  which  I  have  inown  either  Men  or  Measures  lay  under 
the  Imputation  of  Disaffection.  At  our  first  Sessions  the  De¬ 
bates  ran  high  .  .  .  but  we  still  believed  each  other  Whigs  and 
30  far  there  was  a  perfect  Confidence;  at  the  laat  Meeting,  how¬ 
ever,  our  Proceedings  were  poisoned  by  a  Distrust,  and  without 
Cause,  if  not  of  Tor- ism  at  least  of  cool  dispirited  Whlggery.*^ 
This  suspicion,  thus  planted  in  the  minds  of  radical  Whigs, 
proved  long-lasting.  The  Whig  coalition  was  permanently  split. 

49journai  0f  the  Assembly.  150.  See  also  122,  129,  144-145. 

5°In  Brlncierhoff ' s  Drecinct  of  Rombout,  601  of  5,94i  per¬ 
sons  in  1790  were  slaves  ^Reynolds,  Eighteenth  Century  Records.  7). 

51Benson  to  Livingston,  Mar.  20,  1760,  Robert  R.  Livingston 
Papers. 
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Comment  in*:  on  Benson's  letter,  Robert  R.  Livingston  wrote 
to  Duane:  “It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  internal  factions 
should  break  out  before  we  had  driven  the  enemy  from  our 
doors. *  ^ 


Administering  Confiscation 
It  used  to  be  assumed  -  in  regard  to  the  English  and 
French  as  well  as  the  American  Revolutions  -  that  land  con¬ 
fiscation,  the  most  radical  measure  of  each  of  these  revolu¬ 
tions,  produced  a  democratization  of  the  countryside.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  confiscated  land  was  divided  and  sold 
to  small  farmers. 

Now  it  1 3  asserted  for  England  that  most  confiscated 
land  found  its  way  back  into  the  hands  of  tne  original  owners,"^ 
and  for  France,  that  bour  -eols  proprietors  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  the  aristocratic  or  clerical  owner. '  In  America 
also,  the  one  adequately  detailed  study,  dealing  with  the 
Southern  District  of  Mew  York,  seemed  to  show  that  as  in  France 
s  eculators  rather  than  small  farmers  got  the  bulk  of  the  spoils.^ 
The  confiscated  Loyalist  lands  of  Dutchess  County  were  dls- 


J  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Janes  Duane,  May  2,  1780,  Duane 
Papers. 

53 

Joan  Thirsk,  “The  Sales  of  Royalist  Lands  during  the 
Interregnum,1  Economic  History  Review.  2nd  Ser. ,  V  (1952),  188- 
2Q7i  and  "The  Restoration  Land  Settlement,"  Journal  of  Modern 
Hi at or z,  XXVI  (If $4),  315-328. 

^^rederic  3raesch,  1789.  L'annee  cruciale  (Paris,  19^1), 
translated  and  quoted  in  The  Economic  Origins  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution.  ed.  Ralph  Oreenlaw  (Boston,  1958),  8o. 

55 Harry  3.  Yoshpe,  The  Disposition  of  Loyalist  Estates  in 
the  Southern  District  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passim.  See 
also  Catherine  Snell  Crary,  “Forfeited  Loyalist  Lands  in  the 
Western  District  of  New  York  -  Albany  and  Tryon  Counties,"  New 
York  History.  XXV  (195*0 »  239-258,  where  the  literature  on  con¬ 
fiscation  in  New  York  is  crisply  summarized. 
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persed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Sometimes,  as  in  England,  a 
Loyalist  proprietor  contrived  to  regain  uls  property.  Thus 
Bartholomew  Crannell  of  Poughkeepsie  made  use  of  his  Whig 
son-in-law  Gilbert  Livingston  to  recover  a  farm;  and  George 
Clarke ,  'not  wishing  to  lose  .  .  .  vast  landed  oroperty  [in 
northeastern  Dutchess]  sent  his  son  to  America  to  take  charge 

of  it  and  at  the  same  time  to  profess  deep  sympathy  with  the 

/ 

Whig  element. " Again,  as  in  France,  speculators  took  a 
share.  Most  of  the  county's  leading  Anti-Federalists  ob¬ 
tained  a  farm  or  two  to  be  leased  in  turn  to  tenants,  and  two 
of  the  nation's  leading  economic  adventurers,  Robert  Morris 
and  William  Duer,  picked  up  a  pair  of  farms  on  which  they  ex- 
pected  a  201  per  cent  profit  upon  re-sale.  As  in  France, 
too,  tenants  findlnr  themselves  unable  to  buy  their  farms 
'demanded  that  they  be  leased  out  at  the  lowest  rent  possible* 

£  Q 

by  the  government. y  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  ledgers 
of  the  commissioners  charged  with  these  sales  in  Dutchess 
County  bear  out  the  older  view  that  most  of  the  confiscated 
land  went  to  small  farmers,  and  so  contributed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  aristocracy  in  New  York. 


5°James  Smith,  Dutchess  County.  21^. 

^Except  where  indicated,  the  following  analysis  is  based 
on  the  Abstract  of  Forfeited  Lands  for  Dutchess  County,  N.-Y. H.3., 
a  volume  exactly  corresponding  to  Ledger  A  of  Deeds  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  county  clerk's  office  at  Poughkeepsie.  For  Morris 
and  Duer,  see  East,  Business  Enterprise.  112. 

5®Oeorces  Lefebvre,  Etudes  sur  la  Revolution  francaise 
.(Paris,  195^-) »  translated  and  quoted  in  Greenlaw,  on.  clt,  .  78. 
For  Dutchess,  see  the  petitions  of  R.euben  Ferris  and  93  others, 
June  26,  1781;  Alexander  Kidd  and  102  others,  Mar.  1782;  and 
6l  residents  of  Phlllpstown,  Mar.  1782  (New  York  Senate  Papers, 

X,  Box  2,  and  XI,  Box  1).  These  petitions  are  further  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 
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Although  the  Council  of  Revision  had  warned  that  “all 
the  property  to  be  sold  under  this  bill  must  be  sold  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  speculators ,  *  several  of  the  bill's  pro¬ 
visions  were  designed  to  keep  this  from  happening.  The  con¬ 
fiscated  land  was  to  be  sold  In  parcels  generally  of  five 
hundred  acres  or  less,  a  figure  not  too  much  larger  than  the 
one-  to  two-hundred  acre  farm  typical  In  Dutchess  and  through¬ 
out  the  state. ^  Above  all,  tenants  on  the  land  at  the  time 
of  confiscation  were  to  have  first  chance  at  acquiring  their 
farms.  This  Important  feature  of  the  bill  is  thus  s-umnarized 
by  Yoahpe: 

In  the  Interest  of  those  tenants  who  had  "at  conside¬ 
rable  expense  made  or  purchased  the  Improvements*  on 
the  lands  in  their  possession  and  who  had  “constantly, 
uniformly  and  zealously  .  .  .  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  freedom  and  Independence  if  the  United  States,* 
the  Commissioners  were  to  offer  them  preemption  of 
their  lands  at  an  appraised  price,.  Until  "the  fee  sim¬ 
ple  of  such  lands  sold,  the  tenants  were  to  continue 
in  possession  at  their  former  rents.  Three  appraisers, 
one  chosen  by  the  Commi_slonera ,  another  by  the  tenant 
claiming  the  benflt  Intended  by  this  clause,  and  the 
third  by  the  other  two  appraisers,  were  to  evaluate 
the  property  “exclusive  of  the  Improvements  thereon.* 

When  the  tenant  had  paid  Into  the  treasury  the  sum  at 
which  the  lands  were  appraised,  "within  three  months 
after  the  making  of  such  appraisements,*  together  with 
all  arrearages  of  rent  due  thereon,  the  Commissioners 
of  Forfeitures  were  to  convey  the  appraised  land  to 
such  tenant  "in  like  manner  as  If  such  lands  had  been 
sold  at  public  vendue,  and  such  tenant  had. appeared 
and  been  the  highest  bidder  for  the  same.*0^ 

Throughout  the  1790's  details  of  this  law  would  be  altered  by 

successive  Assemblies,  usually  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

tenant.  Thus  In  March  1781,  the  Assembly  voted  to  give  tenants 


59?or  average  farm  size  throughout  the  state,  see  Spaulding, 
^ew  York  In  the  Critical  Period.  52. 

o0Ycsl:pe,  Disposition  of  Loyalist  Estates,  20-21. 
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only  four  rather  than  elp:ht  months  In  which  to  apply  for 
tholr  right  of  preemption.01  Four  years  later,  in  Harch 

62 

1785,  the  preemption  clause  was  done  away  with  altogether. 

Of  the  490  forfeited  lots  in  Dutchess  County  sold  under 
the  law,  455  were  in  southern  Dutchess  and  414  had  belonged  to 
Beverly  Robinson  or  Roger  Morris.  Charles  Inglis  was  deprived 
of  lo  lots  in  Charlotte  Precinct,  and  Henry  Clinton  lost 
lots  in  southern  Dutchess  near  the  Connecticut  border.  Thus 
471  of  the  490  lots  had  belonged  to  four  men. 

The  455  lots  in  southern  Dutchess  were  sold  to  4ol  per¬ 
sons:  rarely,  obviously,  did  a  purchaser  acquire  more  than 

one  farm.  These  lots,  moreover,  were  almost  without  exception 
’under  the  five-hundred-acre  limit  specified  by  the  law.  The 
average  lot  price,  after  prices  levelled  off  in  1782,  was 
under  L10 

Mot  only  were  the  lots  cheap,  small,  and  shared  among 

many  hands.  The  purchasers  were  very  often  former  tenants 

actually  farming  the  land  at  the  time  of  confiscation.  Of 

the  401  purchasers  of  forfeited  farms  in  south  Dutchess,  loc 

03 

had  paid  taxes  in  these  precincts  in  1777.  Of  4o  tenants 
actually  in  possession  of  a  group  of  Robinson’s  lots  offered 
for  sals  in  July  1730,  20  purchased  the  land  that  they  were 

°^Journal  of  the  Assembly  (Albany,  1820  [for  the  year 
1731]),  86. 

"^Journal  of  the  Assembly  (New  YorA,  1735),  90. 

>The  assessment  rolls  for  southern  Dutchess  are  printed 
in  Pelletreau,  Putnam  County.  122-128. 
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farming.  Pelietreau  19  certainly  very  near  the  mark  In  hie 
conclusion  that  'In  a  large  number  of  cases,  In  fact  a  majo¬ 
rity,  the  lands  were  sold  to  the  parties  who  were  already  In 
possession  of  the  various  farms,  as  tenants  of  Beverly 
Robinson  and  Roger  Morris."0^ 

Thus,  the  confiscation  of  Loyalist  lands  In  Dutchess 
County  was  fundamentally  democratic  and  did  work  to  destroy 
"the  aristocratic  flavor  which  everywhere  permeated  society" 

s 

CO 

before  1775."  Whether  confiscation  had  this  result  else¬ 
where  In  America  remains  to  be  determined  empirically.  Of 
course,  where  land  was  already  In  the  hands  of  small  farmers, 

the  confiscation  of  Loyalist  property  did  not  basically  change 

67 

the  social  structure.  Yet  Yosnpe's  own  evidence  for  West¬ 
chester  suggests  that  there,  too,  In  contradiction  to  his 
overall  conclusion  that  "patriotic  profiteers  contrived  to 

get  the  bulk  of  the  Loyalist  estates  Into  their  own  hands," 

68 

many  tenants  acquired  their  farms.  The  Dutchess  and  West¬ 
chester  evidence,  taken  as  a  whole,  suggests  that  wnere  confis¬ 
cation  Involved  large  tenanted  estates  the  results  may  have 
been  substantially  democratic,  while  speculators  found  their 

3^New  York  Journal,  July  24,  1780. 

-'Pelietreau,  Putnam  County,  92-93* 

°°3ecker,  History  of  Political  Parties.  14. 

°?For  such  a  case,  see  Ruth  M.  Keeaey,  “Loyalists  In  5ergen 
Countv,  New  Jersey."  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3d  Ser. ,  XVIII 
(19ol),  especially  564—568” 

08 

2.  Wilder  Spaulding  made  this  point  in  reviewing 
Yoshpe's  book  for  the  American  Historical  Review,  XLV  (1940), 
899-900.  Yosnpe's  conclusion  as  quoted  Is  at  op.  clt. .  115, 
and  his  Westch-ster  evidence  at  ibid. .  5.-63. 
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plcblnfcs  primarily  In  scattered,  urban  or  unoccupied  parcels. 

"  # 

In  Dutchess,  speculation  vras  much  more  significant  after 
the  Initial  sale  of  the  confiscated  land  than  during  It.  In 
the  original  sales,  absentee  purchasers  were  few,  although 
such  Anti-Federalist  poli"lclan6  (none  of  them  resident  on 
confiscated  farms)  as  John  Lamb,  Zephaniah  Platt,  Jacobus 
Svartwout,  Mathew  Patterson,  John  Morin  Scott  and  Melar.cton 
Smith  each  picked  up  a  farm  or  two.  It  was  after  the  Initial 
act  of  preemption,  when  as  In  Westchester  many  tenant  purchasers 
"were  obliged  to  encumber  their  holdings  with  mortgages  In  or- 

go9 

der  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  the  discharge  of  their  debts, 
that  the  small  farmer  often  discovered  he  had  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  landlord  only  to  fall  Into  the  waiting  hands  of 
the  money-lender. 

Such  a  man  was  Daniel  Hunt.  1  V/e  the  subscribers,4  ran  a 
17cl  petition  on  his  behalf,  "beg  leave  to  represent  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Daniel  Hunt  who  Is  now  eigr.t. -6even  years  of  age. 

He  lives  on  a  small  farm  that  did  belong  to  Col.  Robinson  [,J 
not  more  than  twenty  acres  of  Improved  land.  He  has  always  been 
friendly  to  the  country  [,j  he  has  lived  on  the  place  twelve 
years.  If  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  that  the  place  may  not 

be  sold  but  let  him  continue  the  few  days  he  has  to  live  It 

70 

can't  be  long  and  he  Is  not  able  to  buy  It." 

6q 

7Yoahpe,  Disposition  of  Loyalist  Zstates.  5°. 

'^Mlsc.  Mss.  Dutchess  County,  N.-Y.K.S. 
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In  many  cases  Dutchess  tenants  had  declared  an  Intention 
to  buy  their  farms  simply  because  the  alternative  was  dispos¬ 
session.  In  1781  ninety-four  tenants  of  Fredericksburg  Pre¬ 
cinct,  heart  of  the  17^0  rising,  explained  to  the  legislature 
that  they  could  not  possibly  pay  the  oack  rents  required  by 
the  final  version  of  the  confiscation  law.  ;,By  Law,"  the 
petitioners  stated, 

they  are  obligated  either  to  Purchase,  or  Quit  their 
different  Houses  and  Lands  on  which  they  have  liv'd 
for  a  Number  of  Years,  which  by  their  Industry  Is 
brought  to  some  degree  of  perfection  [and]  In  which 
consists  their  little  all.  Thrice  happy  would  they 
be,  if  their  circumstances  did  admit  of  their  buying 
their  Dwelling,  but  such  ie  the  Case  A  very  few  ex¬ 
cepted  that  were  they  to  sell  every  thing  they  own 
nay  even  borrow  of  their  Friends  they  could  not  get  a 
sufficient  Sum  to  pay  for  their  Places. 

These  tenants,  like  th  ir  counterparts  in  France  a  doren  years 
later,  concluded  by  asking  to  lease  their  farms  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  "Your  Petitioners  beg  leave  to  point  out  their  truly 
deplorable  situation  in  havelng  no  Alternative  but  Buying  the 
Lands  or  be  turned  out  of  their  Homes  ....  They  would  be 
content  In  being  Tenants  to  the  State  whereby  they  could  raise 
Grain  and  Provisions  to  supply  our  Army. 8  Other  south  Dutchess 
petitions'^  described  the  plight  of  "this  poor  Precinct"  in 
similar  terms,  a  plight  readily  understandable  when  one  recalls 
that  as  of  May  1777,  3everly  Robinson's  tenants  had  owed  him 
two-and-a-half  years'  back  rent.  In  1782,  the  legislature 

eased  the  situation  by  permitting  preempting  tenants  to  meet 

72 

naif  their  obligations  In  securities  rather  than  cash.  Most 
71 

'  As  cited  above,  n.  58. 

^Laws  of  Ney  York.  5th  Session,  Ch.  L5. 
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of  the  securities  paid  in  under  thla  procedure  were  the 

hitherto-worthless  "Barber's  notea"  distributed  during  the 

73 

war  in  exchange  for  requisitioned  supplies.  But  even  thla 

procedure  apDarently  did  not  suffice,  for  in  the  aid— decade 

new  petitions  requested  permission  to  pay  half  the  sums  due 

74 

in  beef  or  flour  rather  than  cash.  Finally,  the  Hessian 

fly  added  to  the  trials  of  those  farmers  who  (as  almost  all  did) 

raised  wheat:  sixty-nine  south  Dutchess  tenants  in  178o  ashed 

the  legislature  to  grant  more  time  for  payments  "3y  Reason  of 

that  Insect  so  .  .  .  Ragelng  amongst  us  and  Totally  Preventing 

75 

us  from  [Growjlng  of  '//heat  as  we  Where  Accustomed  To  Do." 

The  upshot  was  that  many  tenants  who  had  been  compelled 

„  76 

’’rather  than  to  lose  the  farm  to  purchase  at  public  Auction" 

failed  to  meet  installment  payments  to  the  state,  or  mortgage 

payments  to  a  money-lender,  and  lost  the  farm  anyway.  Thus  one 

finds  Robert  G.  Livingston's  son  writing  in  1781: 

I  received  a  letter  from  my  father  Saturday,  desiring 
me  to  acquaint  you  that  he  had  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
late  the  property  of  Abraham  Payne  amounting  to  about 
L300*  The  commissioners  sold  it  to  Payne  who  not 
belj^  able  to  make  payment  on  it  was  obliged  to  leave 

Trading  in  south  Dutchess  farms  continued  brisk  throughout  the 
decade.  Ve  catch  a  glimpse  of  six  or  eight  purchasers  after 

t-i 

' J "Abstract  of  Public  Securities  pd.  into  the  Treasury  by 
Danl.  Graham  .  .  .  March  24th,  173o,"  Revolutionary  Manuscripts, 
XLXV ,  M.Y.3.  L. 

^Assembly  Papers,  XXV,  N.Y.3.L. 

75Ibld. ,  XXVI. 

70 Quoted  from  petition  in  ibid. .  XXV. 

77Henry  G.  to  Gilbert  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1731,  Gilbert 
Livingston  Papers. 
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one  Frederic ksburg  farm  In  1735;  of  William  Duer  selling 

another  at  L1200,  probably  five  or  six  times  the  price  he 

pall  for  It;  of  a  mill  and  100  acre  farm  In  the  same  precinct 

78 

renting  at  the  very  substantial  sum  of  L2Q0  per  year.  The 
volume  of  sheriff's  sales  and  mortgage  foreclosures  Is  diff¬ 
icult  even  to  estimate,  but  nevspaper  advertisements  Indicate 
It  was  increasing  as  late  as  1738.^ 

If  the  outcry  over  such  conditions  was  not  greater,  it 
was  due  in  part  to  the  "safety  valve"  of  the  frontier.  Samuel 
Munroe  and  William  Prendergast  carried  their  grievances  out  of 
the  county,  and  so  did  countless  others  who  had  followed  them 
in  the  pre-Revolutlonary  tenant  riots.  In  1733  and  1784,  15ol 
Dutchess  petitioners  -  well  over  20  per  cent  of  the  county's 
adult  males  -  asked  the  legislature  for  frontier  townships,  not 
for  "land  Jobbing"  but  for  immediate  settlement.^0  Hopefully 
the  preceding  chapters  have  shown  that  the  internal  class  con¬ 
flict  of  the  5ecker-Beard  thesis  was  real  and  continuous  in 
Revolutionary  Dutchess  County.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  accessi¬ 
bility  after  1783  of  the  frontier,  the  struggle  over  who  should 
rule  at  home  might  well  have  had  a  different  ending. 

^®John  McAulav  to  James  McKesson,  Dec.  24,  178 5 »  McKesson 
Papers,  M.-Y. K.S.;  Udny  Hay  to  William  Duer,  June  26,  1784, 

Duer  Pspers,  M.-Y. H.S.;  advertisement  in  Mew  York  Dally  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Jan.  3,  1786.  The  price  Duer  paid  for  the  farm  he  sold 
in  1784  car  be  guessed  as  follows.  The  average  size  of  farm 
was  1-200  acres  (see  above,  n.  59).  The  price  paid  for  confis¬ 
cated  farms  tended  to  run  under  kl  per  acre:  thus  3S»000  acres 
of  Roger  Morris  went  for  i24,000  ("Abstract  of  sales  of  forfeited 
lands,  belonging  once  to  Roger  Morris,"  Assembly  Papers,  XX7). 

79 

Spaulding,  Mew  York  in  the  Critical  Period.  21. 

®°?etltions  of  Oct.  28,  1783  and  Jan.  7,  1784,  Senate  Leg¬ 
islative  Papers,  IX.  The  county's  white  population  between  16 
and  60  was  6,973  In  1786  (Mew  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Dec.  26,  1786). 
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The  confiscation  of  Loyalist  land  in  Dutchess  County 
was  forced  by  oopular  pressure  from  tenants  as  well  as  by 
the  necessities  of  financing  the  war.  Although  confiscation 
affected  only  the  Tory  landlords  of  south  Dutchess  and  not 
the  Whig  landlords  of  northern  Dutchess,  although  speculators 
obtained  part  of  the  land  at  the  Initial  sales  and  more  of 
It  later,  nonetheless  the  confiscation  permanently  altered 
the  balance  of  Dover  in  the  county.  The  tone  of  south  and 
central  Dutchess  was  set  after  the  Revolution  by  the  free¬ 
hold  farmer:  the  “wealthy  husbandman"  who,  as  C-ouverneur 
Morris  described  him,  worked  a  200  acre  freehold  with  his 
son  and  two  hired  laborers,  possessed  eight  horses  and  six- 

31 

teen  head  of  cattle,  and  had  a  nouse  with  fourteen  winnows. 

Do  longer  did  the  atmosphere  of  landlordism  hang  over  the 
county  11 he  a  heavy  cloud.  Fifty  years  later  a  Livingston 
told  the  inquiring  Alexis  De  Tocquevllle  that  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  "the  strength  of  Democracy  was  so  paramount  that  no 

a32 

one  attempted  to  struggle  a  'alnst  lt.“ 

Hot  that  the  Revolution  wiped  out  tenancy  In  Dutchess 
comoletely,  as  several  county  historians  assert."^  The  sur¬ 
vival  of  Dutchess  lar.Jlordism  after  the  Revolution  is  illus- 

^Letter  Ho.  1  “To  the  Inhabitants  of  America,"  n.d., 
C-ouverneur  Morris  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

32 

Alexis  De  Tocquevllle,  Journey  to  America,  ed.  J.  ?. 
Mayer  (Hew  Haven,  19°0),  20. 

'^Thus  McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  L25,  L30,  —33 , 
and  H.  V.\  Reynolds,  "The  Story  of  Dutchess  County,"  D.C.H.i., 
Yearbook.  XVI I I  (1923),  32. 
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trated  by  that  hardy  perennial,  Robert  G.  Livingston.  During 
the  Revolution,  Robert  1.  was  a  Tory  sympathizer  and  carried 
on  business  somewhat  gingerly,  collecting  his  rents  by  nevs- 

Oh 

paper  advertisements.  His  son,  Henry,  wrote  to  his  ne¬ 
phew,  Gilbert  (who  transacted  the  clan's  legal  business), 
that  several  suits  Involving  tenants  were  “rather  disagreeable 

[and]  I  would  not  wish  to  have  any  concern  in  it  at  these 
9  c 

times. With  the  coming  of  peace,  however,  father  and  son 

3o 

perfunctorily  took  the  oath  of  loyalty,  and  resumed  their 
customary  manner.  Their  letters  of  the  1780's  bristle  with 
such  phrases  as:  “I  must  order  him  to  be  arrested  please  to 
write  him  a  line  threaten  him  perhaps  that  may  prevail  on  him 
to  io  something, 3  and:  “Poppy  desired  me  to  turn  him  off  as 
he  used  him  111  by  sending  him  insolent  messages  such  as  re- 

87 

fusing  him  rent  and  saying  he  would  pay  to  the  King  etc.  etc.1 
On  August  5»  1738,  Henry  Livingston  would  feast  five  hundred 
of  his  southeast  Dutchess  neighbors  on  roast  ox  to  celebrate 
the  ratification  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Thus  post-war  Dutchess  presented  “a  checkered  pattern  of 
land  tenure  with  numerous  leaseholds  interspersed  among  the 

~^See  above,  r..  2. 

^Henry  u.  Livingston  to  Gilbert  Livingston,  Aug.  1, 

1782,  Gilbert  Livingston  Papers. 

-0Same  to  same,  Oct.  15,  1782,  ibid. 

a  n 

■''Same  to  same,  ? eb.  1,  1785,  and  Robert  G.  Livingston  to 
Gilbert  Livingston,  Oct.  2-,  1735,  ibid. 

3g 

McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  32. 
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3  Q 

predominant  freeholds."'7  The  county1 a  stormy  daya  were 
over.  South  Dutchess  would  vote  Clintonian  and  north  Dut- 

90 

chess  Federalist  through  the  Presidency  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
but  there  were  no  tenant  risings  in  Dutchess  in  the  tin  horns 
and  calico  riots  of  the  18^0*8.  3y  then,  the  incorrigible 
pre-Revolutlonary  tenants  whom  a  British  captain  had  called 
"levellers  by  orlnclole117  had  been  transformed  into  the 
s t ■  _rdy  freeholders  of  blithe  Dutchess.  The  continuing  possi¬ 
bility  of  movement  to  the  frontier  seems  to  have  assuaged 
what  frictions  still  existed  after  1739- 

The  essentially  different  nature  of  the  post-Revolutlonary 
scene  was  not  immediately  apparent  to  contemporaries.  looking 
out  over  the  sea  of  post-Revolutlonary  politics  in  1782, 

Robert  R.  Livingston’s  brother-in-law  wrote  him:  "This  state 
has  a  strong  Democratic  Spirit  orevalllng  that  will  some  day 
not  far  off  give  a  stab  to  its  hao-ilness  ....  The  people 
want  nothing  but  to  be  a  little  more  impoverished  to  prepare 
them  for  it.  The  first  stroke  would  be  at  th*»  Tenanted  es¬ 
tates.  ,t^‘_ 

^David  Maldwyn  Fills,  Landlords  and  Farmers  in  the  Hudson- 
Mohawk  Region,  1790-1950  (Ithaca,  196-6),  23.  See  to  the  same 
effect,  Spaulding,  Hew  York  in  the  Critical  Period,  o.  The 
electoral  census  of  1790  lists  1,115  tenants  in  Dutchess  County. 

'u5ee  McCracken,  Old  Dutchess  Forever.  -L7,  uo4,  9-72. 

1  Callaghan  ed. ,  Documentary  History  of  Mew  York.  III. 

595-596. 

7 ^Thomas  Tillotson  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  June  17,  1732, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Paoers. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

STALEMATE:  1781-1783 

The  years  between  Yorktown  and  evacuation  '.’October  1781- 

November  1783)  were  a  period  of  stalemate  between  the  now 

clearly  il3tlnct  and  antagonistic  wings  of  the  Whig  party.  In 

the  spring  of  1730  it  seemed  for  a  moment  that  the  Continental 

Congress  might  move  Into  the  centralized  economic  regulation 

which  characterized  the  Jacobin  phase  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Instead,  eight  days  after  the  Mew  York  bill  for  Immediate  sale 

of  confiscated  Loyalist  land,  Congress  devalued  the  Continental 

Currency  and  embarked  on  the  conservative  program  of  financial 

measures:  devaluation,  impost,  and  national  bank  rather  than 

orice  regulation,  confiscation  and  paper  money. ~  The  economic 

and  political  measures  pushed  through  by  the  conservatives  in 

1787-1733  and  the  first  Washington  administration  were  matured 

2 

In  all  essentials  by  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  early 
1733,  a  combination  of  Congressional  conservatives  (notably  the 
Mew  Yorkers  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Hamilton)  and  Army  officers 
(including  the  erstwhile  Mew  York  radical,  Alexander  McDougall) 
7ery  nearly  engineered  a  Cromwellian  coup  to  enact  the  conserve- 

*A  full  account  of  the  conservative  financial  program  is 
now  available  in  E.  James  Ferruson,  The  Power  of  the  Purse.  Ch.  6 
and  33^-335. 

2 

As  Merrill  Jensen,  contrary  to  John  Flake,  has  long  In¬ 
sisted.  See  Jensen's  'The  Idea  of  a  National  Government  During 
the  Revolution,8  Political  Science  Quarterly.  L7III  (19*0),  35°- 
379. 
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tlve  program  wish  the  leverage  of  army  grievances.  But 
this  program,  too,  failed  to  materialize,  frustrated  (aa  will 
aopear)  as  much  by  the  disinclination  of  the  common  soldier 
as  by  the  patriotism  of  General  Washington. 

In  New  York:,  too,  the  second  half  of  the  war  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  confusion  and  lack  of  clear  direction.  Price-fixing, 
having  been  blocked  at  a  national  level,  proved  ineffective 
as  a  merely  local  measure  and  faded  out  of  politics.  Confis¬ 
cation  too  was  discredited  by  an  awareness  that  "like  many 
other  of  our  Laws  [it]  had  been  applied  to  purposes  entirely 
ilfferent  from,  if  not  opooslte  to  the  Design  of  it.*^  Radi¬ 
cal  Whigs,  we  shall  see,  carried  on  confiscation  quietly  and 
effectively  by  control  of  the  machinery  for  taxation. 

But  if  the  radicals,  after  1779-17-0,  no  longer  had  a 
plan,  they  still  retained  the  power.  Early  in  the  war  radi¬ 
calism  had  been  strongest  in  Congress,  conservatism  in  the 
states.  Now  matters  were  reversed,  and  conservatives  like 
Robert  R.  Livingston  could  only  attempt  to  undo  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  damage  perpetrated  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany:  central 
government,  as  Ferguson  puts  it,  became  for  the  conservatives 
■a  refuge  against  majority  rule.a^  In  July  1732,  the  New  York 
conservatives  (Schuyler  drafting  the  resolution,  and  Hamilton 

^John  Holt  to  John  Lamb,  June  10,  1781,  Lamb  Papers.  The 
letter  goes  on:  'Thus  have  a  great  Part  of  the  Estates  which 
were  in  the  Nature  of  a  Bank  Security  to  this  State,  been 
squandered  away  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  Harpies  who  prey 
upon  the  Vitals  of  the  State,  and  leave  the  Soldiers  unredressed, 
and  dlsaatlsf led. * 

Ferguson,  Power  of  the  Purse.  337.  For  Livingston's 
changing  attitude,  see  Daneerfield,  Chancellor  Living^  con.  Part 
II,  Chapter  IV.  “  - 
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lobbying  It  through)  actually  persuaded  the  state  legislature 


to  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  a  national  convention  to 
revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation.^  But  this  was  the 
high-water-mart  of  conservative  influe. xe  In  the  New  York 
legislature  during  the  second  half  of  the  war.  More  often, 
Schuyler  (as  his  son-in-law  put  It)  was  “exposed  to  the  mor¬ 
tification  of  seeing  Important  measures  patronised  by  him 

„  o 

.  .  .  miscarry. 0 

In  the  following  chapter  the  ebb  and  flow  of  this  essen¬ 
tially  stalemated  struggle  will  be  blocked  out,  but  only  In 
rough  outline.  These  Involutions  of  state  and  national  poli¬ 
tics  are  not  the  central  concern  of  the  present  study.  They 
must  be  glanced  at,  however,  in  or:er  to  understand  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  years  1777-1730,  when  the  radicals  rode  high, 
to  the  years  after  1783  when  a  conservative  and  nationalist 
current  steadily  gathered  force. 

1780-1781 

rt.br a ham  Yates,  Jr.,  the  leading  Ant 1-Federallst  pamph¬ 
leteer  of  New  York,  later  charged  that  from  the  moment  the 
French  treaty  released  conservatives  from  1  apprehension  about 
the  Event  of  the  Controversy"  -  that  is,  from  early  1778  on  -  , 
they  set  about  planning  to  dominate  and  transform  the  national 

7 

government.  This  dating  seems  too  early.  As  late  as  March 

^See  Thomas  Cochran,  New  York  In  the  Confederation  (Phila- 
phia,  1931),  137-138. 

° Alexander  Hamilton  to  Robert  Morris,  Aug.  13,  1782,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

7  — 

'’Essays  on  Various  Political  Subjects,"  Yates  Paoers, 
•I.Y.P.L. 
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1781,  Robert  R.  Livingston  wrote  Philip  Schuyler:  "Have  you 
devised  any  plan  to  extricate  us  from  our  present  difficul¬ 
ties?  or  are  we  still  to  blunder  on  without  object  k  without 
system? 8  When  the  two  most  powerful  Hew  Yori  conservatives 
expressed  bewilderment,  lesser  men  could  hardly  have  had  a 
surer  sense  of  purpose.  “It  would  be  the  extreme  of  vanity 
In  us,"  Hamilton  wrote  In  July,  “not  to  be  sensible,  that  we 

began  this  revolution  with  very  vague  and  confined  notions  of 

o 

the  practical  business  of  government.* 

Among  the  vague  and  confined  notions  which  Hamilton  set 
himself  to  combat  was  the  visceral  opposition  to  government 
economic  Intervention  of  such  conservatives  as  Jouverneur  Mor¬ 
ris.  Hitherto  It  had  been  radicals,  act  conservatives,  who 
favored  a  managed  economy.  Marlnus  Willett,  for  Instance, 
wrote  to  John  Jay  In  1777  that  he  approved  Hew  York's  embargo 
on  the  axoort  of  flour.  “I  am  not  unaware,*  Willett  explained, 

“of  that  common  argument  that  trade  will  regulate  Itself  [but] 
a  virtuous  private  trader  appears  to  me  as  rare  In  this  day  as 

the  Phoenix;  trade  Is  got  Into  the  hands  of  I  don't  in ow  who: 

10 

but  am  sure  It  Is  not  In  the  hands  of  men  of  public  virtue. 

Only  as  the  economy  began  to  drift  toward  chaos  and  as 
conservatives  began  to  envision  the  possibility  that  they  could 
control  Congress,  did  men  Hie  Morris  heed  Hamilton's  mercantilist 
arguments.  Hamilton's  " Contlnentallst''  essays  explicitly  ln- 

3 

Livingston  to  Schuyler,  tor.  26,  1781,  Schuyler  Papers. 

^"The  Contlnentallst  Ho.  I",  Papers  of  Hamilton,  II,  o-L9. 
■^Willett  to  Jay,  Dec.  17,  1777,  Jay  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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voiced  the  example  of  Colbert  In  maintaining  that  governmental 
power,  while  dangerous,  should  not  for  that  reason  be  spurned. 
Public  banks,  for  exanple,  "like  all  other  good  things  .  .  . 
are  subject  to  abuse  and  when  abused  become  pernicious,"  Hamil¬ 
ton  wrote  to  Robert  Morris  in  April  1731.  "But  no  wise  states¬ 
man  will  reject  the  good  from  an  apprehension  of  the  ill. 

In  the  troubled  eighteen  months  between  the  fall  of 
Charleston  (May  1730)  and  the  triumph  of  Yorktovn,  Hamilton, 
Livingston,  Schuyler  all  bordered  on  calling  for  dictatorial 
moves  in  the  national  Congress.  We  must,  Schuyler  wrote  Duane, 
"lodge  dictatorial  powers  either  in  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or 

in  him,  conjointly  with  a  small  committee  of  Congress";  he  went 

12 

on  to  suggest  names  for  the  committee.  In  November  1780, 

Schuyler  sug  ested  a  dictatorial  central  committee  for  New 
1*> 

fork  as  well.  Hamilton  told  the  same  correspondent  that  Con¬ 
gress  h°*  been  too  literal  In  observing  the  letter  of  its  In¬ 
structions:  "they  should  have  considered  themselves  as  vested 

with  full  power  to  preserve  the  republic  from  harm."^  Some¬ 
time  in  1780,  Robert  R.  Livingston  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  the  Continental  Congress  for  increasing  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  used  identical  language  in  calling  on  that  body  to  assume 

^Hamilton  to  Morri3,  Aor.  3G»  1781,  Pep  ers  of  Hamilton.  II, 
ol7-ol3. 

1  2 

Philip  Schuyler  to  James  Duane,  May  13,  1760,  Duane  Papers. 

^Robert  a.  Livingston  to  same,  Nov.  12,  1780,  ibid. 

^Alexander  Hamilton  to  same,  Sept.  3,  1780,  Papers  of 
Hamilton,  II.  401.  Later  in  this  long  and  important  letter 
( ibid. ,  II ,  407)  i  Hamilton  presents  a  constitutional  convention 
as  a  second  and  probably  more  acceptable  means  of  accomplishing 
the  same  end:  more  power  for  Congress. 
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all  necessary  powers  °by  the  authority  which  the  nature  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  vests  with  them. This  language  was 
far  removed  from  the  stolid  opposition  to  energy  in  government 
still  expressed  in  February  1781  by  Oouverneur  Morris.  °Re- 
strlctlons  of  Commerce,0  Morris  wrote  to  Livingston,  *injure 
the  State  without  serving  the  general  Cause  and  undue  Exertions 
of  Government  like  the  Convulsions  of  Delirium  exhaust  the 
Patient  in  unproductive  Efforts.0^0 

The  temptation  to  effect  a  conservative  coup  d'etat  passed. 
In  the  spring  of  1733  it  would  present  Itself  again,  and  again 
Just  fail  of  execution.  The  Impulse  was  neither  more  nor  less 
vicious  than  the  comma. able  revolutionary  centralization  of  the 
French  Jacobins.  Its  motivation  was  not  narrowly  self-lnterestod 
or  economically  motivated  in  the  3eardian  sense.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Tom  Paine,  the  voice  of  the  Revolution,  quite  agreed  that 
the  crisis  of  17?9-1780  called  for  centralized  government  in  the 
hands  of  businessmen.  0 While  the  war  was  carried  on  by  emis¬ 
sions  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress , 0  Paine  wrote  in  June  1780, 

"any  body  of  men  might  conduct  public  business,  and  the  pcor 
were  of  equal  use  in  government  with  the  rich.  But  where  the 
means  must  be  drawn  from  the  country  the  case  becomes  altered, 
and  unless  the  wealthier  part  throw  in  their  aid,  public  mea¬ 
sures  must  go  heavily  on.'^ 

^Quoted  in  Dangerfleld,  Chancellor  Livingston,  124. 

loMorris  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21,  1781,  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  Papers. 

17 

Thomas  Paine  to  Joseph  Reed,  June  4,  1780,  The  Complete 
Writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  ed.  Phi 11 o  Foner  (New  York,  1945),  II, 
H8o. 
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If  conservatives  11  a.  not  drive  harder  for  dictatorial 

power  in  17-1-17'.  1,  it  was  in  part  because  they  seemed  to  be 

accomplishing  their  objectives  by  other  means.  Abraham  Yates, 

in  his  manuscript  history  of  the  movement  for  the  United 

18 

States  Constitution,  summarized  conservative  thinking  at 
the  time  as  follows: 

Some  were  of  opinion  that  Congress  like  the 
Decemvri  among  the  Romans  ought  without  any  other 
ceremony  to  assume  the  powers  of  government  .  .  . 
and  make  use  of  the  army  to  enforce  it.  Others 
preferred  the  doing  of  it  more  circuitously  by 
getlng  Congress  invested  with  the  appointment  of 
some  principal  officers  in  Each  state,  an  Impost, 
a  Pole  Tax,  a  Land  Tax,  an  Excise  upon  ail  spiri¬ 
tuous  Liquors  all  to  be  collected  by  officers  in 
the  appointment  of  and  under  the  Laws  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Yates  presumably  had  no  access  to 
Hamilton's  private  correspondence,  this  was  an  astonishingly 
accurate  estimate.  Cevaluation  in  1730  and  still  more  Robert 
Morris'  appointment  as  financier  in  1731  must  have  appeared 
to  Hamilton  and  his  associates  as  giant  steps  toward  centrali¬ 
zation  by  the  second,  "more  circuitous1  route. 

The  Hew  York  conservatives  played  a  key  role  in  bringing 
about  the  Morris  appointment.  "Finance  my  Friend,"  Gouverneur 

Morris  exclaimed  to  Jay  in  1781.  "The  whole  of  vnat  remains 

19 

in  the  American  Revolution  grounds  there.*  The  New  Yorkers 
had  shown  their  awareness  of  this  for  the  previous  three  years. 
Regulating  our  finances,  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  to  Livingston 
In  1778,  “is  an  object  which  I  shall  not  lose  sight  of.*^° 


i  a 

-‘•'■'As  cited  above,  n.  7 

^Gouverneur  Morris  to  John  Jay,  Mar.  31,  1781,  Jay  Pacers, 
Columbia  lT. 

20 

"^Gouverneur  Morris  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Aug.  28,  1778, 
Llvlngston-Eancrof t  Transcripts,  N.Y.P.L. 
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Janies  Duane,  that  1  Intriguing  industrious  body"  as  his 

21 

friend  Morris  called  him,  was  a  particularly  central  figure 
in  the  New  Yorkers1  efforts  to  strengthen  continental,  fi¬ 
nances.  "I  was  obliged  to  secure  my  place  at  the  Treasury, 8 
Duane  wrote  to  Livingston  early  in  1779»  “no  other  member 
having  knowledge  of  our  money  matters  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive.  a  He  continued  in  the  same  letter:  3Let  the  present 

debt  be  properly  financed  and  the  good  Sense  as  well  as  the 

22 

monied  Interest  of  America  will  be  one  our  Side. 8  Later, 

when  Morris'  aopointment  had  bjon  secured,  Duane  called  his 

-egime  “the  plan  for  the  Administration  of  our  Affairs,  on 

2 l 

which  I  hazarded  my  political  P.eoutat ion. 8  "  Hamilton,  of 
course,  had  been  re  com ’.ending  both  the  plan  and  the  man  to 
anyone  who  would  listen.2^ 

Thus  in  national  affairs  during  173C-1731,  conservative 
businessmen  moved  into  the  seats  of  power.  The  change  made 
f or  a  certain  brisk  efficiency,  '•.'hen  In  May  1780  money  was 
r.eeued  for  the  army,  a  subscription  of  patriotic  businessmen 
[which,  symoolically,  both  Tom  Paine  and  Robert  R.  Livingston 

p  x 

claimed  to  have  suggested  ■')  filled  the  gap.  Again,  after 
Morris'  appointment  in  February  1781,  he  wrote  a  revealing 
letter  to  Philip  Schuyler.  I  need,  the  Financier  told  the 

' >1 

Morris  to  Livingston,  Sept.  22,  1778,  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  Papers. 

22 

Duar.e  to  Livingston,  Jan.  3,  1779,  ibid. 

21 

J Duane  to  George  Washington,  Aug.  ?,  1782,  Duane  Papers. 
See  also  in  this  collection:  Duane  toMrs.  Duane,  May  26,  1779; 
Schuyler  to  Duane,  Dec.  16,  1779;  Livinrston  to  Duane,  Mar.  13 
and  Nov.  12,  1780. 

2^aoers  of  Hamilton.  II,  909,  605-0C6. 

25Llvingston  to  Schuyler,  June  17,  1780,  Bancroft  Tran¬ 
scripts,  Schuyler,  N.Y.P.L. 
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Patroon,  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour  for  the  new  campaign; 

I  assume  your  credit  as  a  private  gentleman  Is  good  for  this 

26 

amount;  proceed  accordingly,  and  bill  me.  By  thus  harness¬ 
ing  the  energies  of  private  enterprise,  supplies  were  obtained 
for  the  campaign  of  Yorhtovn. 

In  Dutchess  County,  too,  17=0-17S1  was  a  perilous  time 
which  seemed  to  rivaJL  the  extremity  of  1779-1780.  Abraham 
Yates  later  recalled  the  distress  of  that  winter,  when  “the 
Enemy  [was]  in  possession  of  two  thirds  of  the  States8  and 
“the  Inhabitants  dVs.jntented  and  worn  out  with  Militia  Duty," 
when  there  had  been  “near  900  habitations  destroyed  by  the 
Enemy  the  preceding  campaign"  and  “the  troops  without  pay  or 
provis ions. " ^  Taxes,  frequent  militia  duty,  and  the  burden 
of  fugitives,  Robert  R.  Livingston  wrote  Oeorge  Washington  in 
January  1761,  were  driving  the  common  people  to  desperation: 
"sore  and  dissatisfied  their  discontents  begin  to  breah  out 

in  complaints  against  their  rulers  in  committees  and  lnstruc- 
28 

tlons."  Washington's  reply  informed  Livingston  of  mutinies 

in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Jew  Jersey  line,  and  in  ala  habitual 

solid  manner  soohe  for  every  American  conservative  in  adding: 

The  Committees  now  forming,  are  at  this  crisis,  dle- 
agreeable  things;  4  if  they  cannot  be  counteracted, 
or  diverted  from  their  original  purposes,  may  outrun 
the  views  of  the  well  meaning  members  of  them,  and 
plunge  the  Country  into  deeper  distress  and  confusion 
than  it  has  hitherto  experienced  ....  There  can  be 

2oRobert  Morris  to  Philip  Schuyler,  May  29.  1781,  Ban¬ 
croft  Transcripts,  Schuyler,  M. Y. ?.L. 

^"Speeches  to  Delegates  in  Congress,  178c,  “  Yates  Papers. 

^Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Seorge  Washington,  Jan.  3,  1731, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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no  radical  Cure,  till  Congress  Is  vested  by  the 
several  States  with  full  and  ample  Powers  to 
enact  Laws  for  general  purposes  -  and  til  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  business  la  placed  In  the  hands  of  able 
Men,  tc  respectable  characters.  ^9 

Committees  (which  most  historians  assume  to  have  died  In 
1777)  were  Indeed  forming,  Just  as  in  1779.  ’’The  people  are 
clamorous,1  Livingston  wrote  Morris,  athe  whole  County  of  Dut¬ 
chess  have  chosen  precinct  1  County  committees  to  instruct 
their  members  etc.  -  some  districts  in  Albsny  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther  4  chosen  members  for  a  State  convention1;"0  and  Abraham 
Tates  confirmed  t.nis  in  recalling  that  “the  coals  of  discon¬ 
tent  were  daily  blown  up  .  .  .  it  was  even  in  contemplation 
to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and  recommence  ac ting  by  commi¬ 
ttees.  *  31  Late  in  January,  committees  from  all  Dutchess  pre¬ 
cincts  met  and  a  county-wide  committee  was  formed,  again  with 

32 

a  future  Anti-Federalist  (John  Bailey)  as  chairman."  The 
grievances  of  these  committees  are  not  quite  clear.  Thus  a 
meeting  of  3-Loc  tenants  at  Livingston  Manor  on  January  o, 
under  the  supervision  of  several  Livingstons,  condemned  a  pro¬ 
hibition  on  selling  grain  to  the  French  army,  while  the  meeting 

in  Dutchess  supported  that  prohibition  as  essential  to  the 

r: 

winning  of  the  var."^  What  signified  moat  to  conservatives 

‘"^Washington  to  Livingston,  Jan.  31i  1781,  Robert  R. 
Livingston  Papers. 

">0, 

"  Livingston  to  Morris,  Jan.  18,  1781,  ibid. 

-^As  cited  in  n.  27. 

"^•?ew  York  Packet,  Jan.  25*  Feb.  1,  1781. 

33see  the  resolves  of  the  Livingston  Manor  meeting  in 
Mew  York:  Packet.  Jan.  13,  1781;  Walter  to  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
Jan.  7,  1781,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers;  and  Dangerfleld, 
Chancellor  Livingston.  130-132. 
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was  the  bare  fact  that  committees  were  once  a-ain  threatening 

to  take  the  place  of  duly  constituted  representative  bodies. 

What  William  Smith  once  called  “infinity  of  lawgivers®  had 

lU- 

never  been  popular  among  the  L100  freeholders. 

The  rumored  statp-wioe  convention  of  committee  delegates 
did  not  materialize.  On  Febraury  L,  1781,  Hamilton  wrote  to 
his  friend  John  Laurens: 

I  promised  to  give  you  [an  account  of]  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disquiets  In  this  state.  More  Judicious 
[men]  have  in  several  counties  diverted  the  malcon¬ 
tents  from  the  project  of  a  convention  which  was  no 
doubt  of  tory  origin  to  subvert  the  present  government 
and  introduce  confusion;  but  petitions  and  remonstran¬ 
ces  to  the  legislature  on  the  grievances  which  the 
people  :upoose  they  labour  under  will  be  universal.  I 
hope  however  these  little  commotions  will  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  subside  without  any  dangerous  consequences. 

Hamilton  and  his  friends  also  desired  a  convention,  but  of  a 

very  different  hind.  His  letter  continued: 

I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  General  Schuy¬ 
ler  in  which  he  tells  me  of  a  motion  ma^e  by  him  and 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  carried,  to  Invite  the 
several  states  to  a  meeting  in  Convention  [as]  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  purpose  of  finally  concluding  a  solid  con¬ 
federation  to  give  sufficient  powers  to  Congress  for 
calling  forth  the  resources  of  the  country  .... 

The  plan^for  a  new  state  will  greatly  assist  our 
friends. 

This  plan  for  a  convention  also  misfired,  of  course. 
Radicals  lacked  the  ability  to  force  through  their  plana  in 
the  state,  conservatives  were  similarly  hampered  in  the  natio¬ 
nal  Congress.  The  stalemate  continued  into  1732-1783. 


3 ^William  Smith,  Historical  Memoirs.  ltq. 

3^Alexander  Hamilton  to  John  Laurens,  Feb.  1731,  Pacers 
of  Hamilton.  II,  5^9-550. 
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1732-1783 

\'e  hear  little  of  Dutchess  County  In  the  correspondence 
and  press  reoorts  regarding  the  last  two  years  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Var.  Already,  apnarently,  the  fundamental  solution 
of  the  problem  of  tenancy  had  started  the  county  on  Its 
transition  to  normalcy,  as  described  at  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter.  The  old  radical  Ephraim  Paine  continued  to 
denounce  profiteering  merchants  as  "fine  follcs"  exploiting 
the  common  people.-'0  But  essentially  the  county  had  become 
a  political  backwater. 

Nationally,  the  administration  of  Robert  Morris  repaired 
the  financial  disasters  of  1779-1781,  at  least  temoororlly;  in 
the  soring  of  1782,  Hamilton  reported  that  Morris  was  "conci- 
liAtlng  fast  the  support  of  the  moneyed  men.*''  Building  on 
this  success,  Hamilton  found  more  and  more  support  In  conser¬ 
vative  circles  for  his  statist  philosophy.  He  expressed  it 
forcefully  that  same  spring  in  his  fifth  “Continentalist" 
essay: 

There  are  some,  who  maintain,  that  trade  will 
regulate  itself,  and  Is  not  to  be  benefited  by  the 
encouragements,  or  restraints  of  government.  Such 
persons  will  imagine,  that  there  Is  no  need  of  a 
common  directing  power.  This  is  one  of  those  wild 
speculative  paradoxes,  which  have  grown  into  credit 
among  us,  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  and 
sense  of  the  most  enlightened  nations. 

And  Hamilton  concluded:  “Unless  we  can  overcome  this  narrow 

disposition  and  learn  to  estimate  measures,  by  their  general 

tendency,  we  shall  never  be  a  great  or  a  happy  people,  if  we 

"°Mew  York  Packet.  Apr.  11,  Apr.  15,  1732. 

^7 

"  Hamilton  to  Ylcomte  de  Noallles,  [Apr. -June,  1782], 
Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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remain  a  people  at  all. 

As  Receiver  of  Continental  Taxes  In  the  state  of  New 
’fori,  Hamilton  was  continually  confronted  by  a  legislature 
which  during  the  following  decade  would  be  (from  Hamilton’s 
point  of  view)  notorious  for  its  "narrow11  outlook.  In  this 
post  he  spent  much  of  his  time  lobbying  for  measures  sugges¬ 
ted  by  Morris.  Hamilton  sent  on  the  newspapers,  estimated 
the  influence  of  the  various  leaders,  and  sketched  the  poli¬ 
tical  temper  of  the  people  at  large.  The  latter,  he  conclu¬ 
ded,  had  been  about  half  Tory  in  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
"There  still  remains,"  he  wrote  Morris,  “I  dare  say  a  third 
whose  secret  wishes  are  on  the  side  of  the  enemy;  the  remain¬ 
der  sigh  for  peace,  murmur  at  taxes,  clamour  at  their  rulers, 


change  one  incurable  man  for  another  more  lncaoable." 


39 


Abraham  'fates,  who  had  wanted  the  Job  of  Receiver  him- 
40 

self,  later  found  dark  designs  in  this  asoect  of  the  Morris 
regime.  The  conservatives,  he  thought,  had  deliberately 
adopted  a  scheme 

to  make  the  financier  the  center  of  communication 
and  to  put  all  the  officers  that  had  any  connection 
with  the  Treasury  under  his  controul,  and  to  try  to 
Introduce  and  to  get  the  apoointment  of  some  Influ¬ 
ential  officers  in  Every  state  and  they  also  under 
the  controul  of  the  Financier;  so  that  Congress  by 
means  of  the  Financier  and  these  officers  might  keep 
up  a  correspondence  &  by  acting  in  Concert  they  might 
be  Enabled  to  influence  the  several  Leelslatures  in 


^"The  Contincr.tallst  No.  V,"  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

■^Hamilton  to  Morris,  Aug.  13,  1732,  ibid. 

^Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  to  James  Duane  and  Ezra  L'Hommedleu, 
Oct.  19,  1782,  copies  in  both  Yates  Papers  and  Duane  Papers. 
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favour  of  Congressional  Measures  and.  so  get  the 
powers  of  Congress  augmented. 

It  was  true  enough  that  Morris  sought  through  Hamilton 

and  other  allies  to  repeal  state  legislation  for  paper  money 

which  made  such  Issues  a  legal  tender,  and  which  made  it  a 

42 

crime  not  to  receive  the  bills.  In  Mew  York,  an  additional 
target  was  the  system  of  taxation  created  in  that  same  fall 
session  of  1”'79  which  decreed  the  permanent  confiscation  of 
Loyalist  lands. ^ 

The  radical  anoroach  to  taxation,  li>e  the  radical  approach 
to  price  regulation,  placed  power  In  the  hands  of  local  commit¬ 
tees.  Pother  than  taxlnr  property  at  a  fixed  rate  per  pound  of 
assessed  valuation,  the  law  gave  elected  county  officials  -  the 
supervisors  who  set  the  quota  for  each  township,  and  the 
assessors  who  distributed  the  township  quota  among  individual  - 

complete  discretion.  "The  whole  business,"  as  Hamilton  put  it, 

■  44 

"apoears  to  be  thrown  Into  the  nands  of  the  County  treasurers.1 
He  continued:  "The  exterior  figure  a  man  mahes,  the  decency  or 
meanness  of  his  manner  of  living,  the  personal  friendships,  or 
iisliles  of  the  assessors  have  much  more  share  in  determining 
what  individuals  shall  pay,  than  the  proportion  of  property. 

^ "Essays  on  Various  Political  Subjects,"  Yates  Papers. 

See  oer.son  to  Livingston,  July  3,  1780,  Robert  R.  Living¬ 
ston  Paoers;  Livingston  to  Souverneur  Morris,  Apr.  3*  1731, 

Ibid, ;  Robert  Morris  to  Schuyler,  June  25,  1731,  Schuyler  Papers. 

lio 

"See  Cochran,  Mew  Yorl-c  In  the  Confederation.  -o-47. 

"Hamilton  to  Robert  Morris,  [June  17,  1732],  Hamilton 
Paoers,  Columbia  U. 

4 ^ Same  to  same,  Aug.  13,  1737,  Ibid. 
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In  Tutchess  County,  committeemen  like  John  De'Wltt  did 
Indeed  take  advantage  of  the  system  to  settle  some  old 
scores.  Before  1779  was  out,  Robert  R.  Livingston's  mother 
wrote  him: 

John  DeV/itt  is  as  arbitriary  as  a  Bassha  -  Radley 
is  taxed  i900  while  Bogardus  who  is  Clerk  to  the 
Assessors  is  Txd  L100  ....  I  am  assessed  L1500 
in  Rhineoeck  precinct  &  Deb'itt  told  Tillotson 
that  I  was  to  be  assessed  in  pawlding  &  Beekmans. 

I  am  taxed  in  the  Manor  L2JjO  4  you  j»30  0»  Cozen 
Robert  LloOO.*40 

Two  years  later  Mrs.  Livingston  was  still  complaining  of  De 
47 

Vitt's  taxes.  The  conservatives  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  abolish  the  assessment  system  in  1732-1783>  and 
(as  will  aooear  below)  in  the  spring  of  1784  it  was  apolied 
to  Hew  'fork  City  in  the  same  ilscriminatory  fashion. 

Another  example  of  the  way  politics  entered  into  Hamil¬ 
ton's  work  as  Receiver  of  Taxes  is  his  effort  to  curtail  the 
influence  of  the  radical  Hew  York  City  merchant  Villiam  Mal- 

com.  In  1732,  Hamilton  iescribed  Malcom  to  Morris  as  one  of 

45 

the  three  most  influential  men  in  the  state  legislature. 

As  early  as  17'79  Hamilton  had  noted  that  the  radical  refugees 
from  Hew  York  City  were  meeting  regularly  in  hope  of  democra¬ 
tizing  the  state  constitution,  and  had  suggested  to  Jay  that 

Malcom  be  given  some  office  which  would  take  him  outside  the 
49 

state.  uay  thought  the  proposal  unwise  but  remarked  that 
46 

Margaret  3eekman  Livingston  to  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
Cec.  30,  1779»  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

-7 

Same  to  same,  July  lo,  1782,  ibid, 

4fl 

Hamilton  to  Morris,  Aug.  1 3 ,  1782,  Hamilton  Papers. 

^Hamilton  to  Jay,  June  2o,  1779>  Papers  of  Hamilton.  II, 
52-83- 
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"some  other  mode  of  diverting  them  may  offer. In  1782,  as 
agent  for  Morris,  Hamilton  returned  to  the  matter.  "He  has 
It  In  hla  power,"  wrote  the  Receiver,  "to  support  or  perplex 
measures,  as  he  may  Incline,  and  It  will  be  politic  to  mate 
It  his  Interest  to  Incline  to  what  Is  right.  It  was  on  this 
principle  I  proposed  him  for  a  certain  office."^  Malcotn, 
however,  remained  in  New  York  and  played  a  leading  part  in 
post-war  radical  politics. 

In  the  fall  of  1782,  the  New  York  conservatives  tried 
their  own  hand  at  state  convention-calling.  In  June  1782,  a 
meeting  of  public  creditors  took  place  In  Philadelphia.  A 
similar  gathering  met  at  Albany  In  September,  with  Schuyler 
In  the  chair,  and  Issued  a  call  for  counties  to  form  commit¬ 
tees  and  send  delegates  to  a  state  convention  at  Poughkeepsie 
on  November  19.^  Once  again,  however,  the  state's  sluggish 
Inertia  frustrated  the  nationalist s 1  plans.  The  convention 
(so  far  as  the  evidence  shows)  never  met. 

Then,  with  peace  at  hand,  Hamilton  and  louverneur  Morris 
made  their  desperate  bid  to  utilize  the  army's  demand  for 
pay  In  forcing  through  the  conservative  program.  Here  if 
anywhere  in  the  story  of  the  adoption  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  the  term  "conspiracy*  1s  absolutely  fitting. 

5°J  ay  to  Hamilton,  Sept.  19,  1779,  Papers  of  Hamilton, 
II,  132. 

^Hamilton  to  Robert  Morris,  Aug.  13,  1782,  Hamilton 
Papers,  Columbia  U. 

^New  York  Packet.  Oct.  24,  1782. 


"You  and  I,  oy  friend,11  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  to  Jay  as 
he  launched  the  campaign  (in  a  passage  omitted  by  Sparks  in 
his  life  of  Morris,  and  never  before  printed) ,  “know  by  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  when  a  few  Men  of  Sense  and  Spirit  get 
together,  and  declare  that  they  are  the  Authority,  such  few 
as  are  of  a  differ°nt  Opinion  may  easily  be  convinced  of 
their  mistake  by  that  prwerful  Argument  the  Halter.*^ 

Hamilton's  language  in  the  crisis  breathed  a  similar 
spirit.  “I  confess,1  he  wrote  to  the  reluctant  ’.Washington, 
“could  force  avail  I  should  almost  wish  to  see  it  employed.1 
He  went  on  to  suggest  the  same  device  employed  by  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  Parliament  in  England  in  the  1610's:  divide  the 
army. '  In  another  letter  to  ’Yashin  ton  he  reverted  to  the 
same  metanor  employed  by  Robert  R.  Livingston  si  years 
before  when  that  gentleman  thought  that  he  could  “guide  the 
torrent,  and  bring  order  perr.aps  even  good  out  of  confusion.1 

'Washington's  refusal  to  play  Cromwell  reflected  his 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  army  as  well  as  his 
personal  late  rity.  The  officers,  he  replied  to  [Hamilton, 
would  not  consent  to  be  separated.  The  army  suspected  it  was 
being  used  by  Robert  and  Gouverneur  Morris  as  “mere  Puppits  to 
establish  Continental  funds."  The  General  concluded:  “the 

^'Gouverneur  Morris  to  John  Jay,  Jan.  1,  1783*  Gouverneur 
Morris  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

'  Hamilton  to  '.Washington,  Mar.  25,  1733*  Hamilton  Papers, 
Columbia  U. 

-^Same  to  same,  [Feb.  13,  1733],  ibid. 
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Army  (considering  the  irritable  state  It  Is  in,  its  suffering 
and  composition)  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  play  with. "5° 
light  years  before,  Robert  R.  Livingston  had  complained 
to  John  Jay  that  the  I.’ew  York  City  radical  John  Lamb  was 
ruining  discipline  in  the  army.  "The  people  that  compose  our 
army,"  Livingston  wrote, 

think  so  much  for  themselves  that  no  general  dare 
oppose  their  sentiments  if  he  was  so  inclined. 

You  cannot  conceive  the  trouble  our  generals  have 
had,  petitions,  mutinies  k  requests  to  know  the 
reason  of  every  maneuver  without  a  power  to  suspend 
or  punish  the  offender  ....  Lamb  is  a  good  offi¬ 
cer  but  so  extreme^?  turbulent  that  he  excites  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  army. 

Lamb  and  his  like  had  done  their  work  well.  Lo  more  in  March- 
Aorll  1733  than  in  Cec->mber  1775  dared  a  general  ompose  the 
sentiments  of  the  soldiers,  whatever  he  might  be  inclined. 

The  common  soldier  as  well  as  the  Com.4and.er  in  Chief  saved 
America  from  dicta' orshlp  in  the  last  days  of  the  war. 


Conclusion 

io  the  stalemate  continued.  And  if  we  ask,  *.ny  mid  the 
nationalist;  succeed  in  1~37-1753  vr.ile  they  failed  in  1731- 
1783? 1  attention  turns  naturally  to  a  group  which  made  itself 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  decade  but  wa6  scattered  and  dispersed 
when  it  be^an.  This  was  the  'urban  working-class :  a  group 


Charles  Beard  rerardeu  1 outside  the  realm  of  politics, 
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which  we  shall  argue  was  the  force  that  finally  tipped  the  scale. 


ashlngt on  to  Hamilton,  Apr.  Apr.  lo,  Apr. 
Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

^  7 

'Livingston  to  Jay,  Dec.  0,  1775,  Jay  Papers, 

;Q 

-  Beard,  Zcor.omlc  Interpretation,  25. 
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CHAPTER  HI 

THE  EVACUATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY:  1783 

A  struggle  as  to  who  should,  rule  at  home  raged.  In  the 
midst  of  the  War  for  Independence;  the  struggle  for  home 
rule  continued  after  the  peace  was  signed.  Fighting  had 
ended,  but  Independence,  formally  granted,  had  nov  to  be 
secured  on  the  field  of  political  economy.  'The  American 
war  la  over,*  wrote  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  1786,  'but 
this  Is  far  from  being  the  case  of  the  American  revolution. 

The  Whigs’  return  to  New  York  City  brought  bach  togeth¬ 
er,  and  so  Into  state  politics,  the  refugee  artisans  of  the 

city.  Their  role  was  crucial.  The  artisans  made  up  the 

2 

bulh  of  New  Yorh  City's  population;  any  successful  politi¬ 
cal  program  would  have  to  capture,  or  at  least  divide,  their 
support.  Throughout  the  Revolutionary  Era  the  artisans  were 
the  moat  consistently  democratic  social  group  In  the  state. 
But  when,  after  1785,  they  temporarily  shelved  their  demo¬ 
cratic  objectives  In  order  to  labor  together  with  the  city 
merchants  for  more  vigorous  economic  measures  by  a  stronger 

Slew  York  Packet.  June  15,  1786. 

In  the  1788  parade  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  mechanics  of  more  than  fifty 
trades  were  represented.  The  marchers  of  twenty-two  trades 
alone  amounted  to  2218  men.  (New  York  Pacfcet .  Aug.  5,  1788). 
The  1790  Census  put  the  city's  white  male  population  above 
16  at  Just  over  8000.  See  also  Chapter  XI,  below. 


central  government,  the  balance  of  power  in  state  politics 
tipped  away  from  the  Cllntonians. 

The  return  to  New  York  City,  conceived  in  bitterness 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  Tories  should  'make 
room1  for  Whigs,  did  not  at  once  inaugurate  a  period  of 
class  collaboration.  Indeed  the  tenper  of  New  York  City 
politics  In  1783-1785  was  as  bitter  as  at  any  time  during 
the  Revolutionary  Era.  Class  conflict  was  sharpest  In  Re¬ 
volutionary  New  York  not  during  the  celebrated  ratification 
struggle  of  1787-1788,  but  earlier,  In  1779-1780  and  1783- 
1785.  The  theme  of  the  late  '80's  was  not  dissension  but  a 
growing  unity.  'Federal  Ideas  begin  to  thrive  In  this  city,1 
Jay  wrote  to  Lafayette  early  in  178 5 - ^  From  that  date  on 
they  continued  to  spread,  engulfing  the  bulk  of  the  old  Sons 
of  Liberty  by  1786,  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Long  Island 
during  the  ratification  debate,  and  Kingston,  principal  town 
of  the  Anti -Federalist  stronghold  Ulster  County,  during  the 
early  1790's. 

The  evacuation  of  New  York  City  and  the  anti-Tory 
hysteria  which  followed  have  been  persistently  misunderstood 
as  a  contest  between  'liberal"  and  'humane'  figures  such  as 
Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  radical  extremists.  This  is  a  most 
superficial  view.  Conservative  Vfhlgs  could  be  as  blood¬ 
thirsty  toward  Tories  as  anyone.  'I  think,'  Gouverneur 
Morris  wrote  to  Schuyler  In  1777,  'the  Tories  should  as  the 
common  Enemies  of  Mankind  be  treated  like  the  Savages.  That 

^Jay  to  Lafayette,  Jan.  19,  178 5 >  John  Jay  Papers, 
Columbia  U. 
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1 8  to  say  their  Houeee  etc.  should  be  burnt  and  they  them¬ 
selves  destroyed.* *^  Schuyler,  advocate  of  forbearance 
toward  Tories  In  1784,  in  1783  had  brought  Into  the  New 
York  Senate  (with  an  Inflammatory  speech,  according  to  one 
critic)  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  many  of  his 
later  New  York  City  political  associates,  *ln  Order,*  he 
said,  ■to  eradicate  every  Hope  which  the  former  Proprietors 
of  forfeited  Estates  may  still  entertain,  that  some  future 
Legislature  will  be  prevailed  on  to  make  Restitution  of  the 
same. *5  The  contradiction  between  such  sentiments  and  the 
subsequent  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  New  Yorfc  conserva¬ 
tives  toward  erstwhile  Tories,  needs  to  be  explained. 

The  struggle  which  underlay  the  difference  between 
those  who  favored  harshness  toward  the  Tories,  and  those 
who  stood  for  leniency,  has  been  well  suggested  by  Sidney 
Pomerantz.  'The  anti-Tory  hysteria,1  writes  Pomerantz, 

■was  not  purely  emotional  In  its  inspiration,  but  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  an  effort  to  wrest  political  and  economic 
power  from  those  who  because  of  wealth,  position,  and  ex- 
perlence  were  most  lihely  to  wield  lt.*°  The  latter,  of 

Qouverneur  Morris  to  Philip  Schuyler,  Aug.  29,  1777, 
3-ouverneur  Morris  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

^Senate  Journal  (Poughfceepeie,  1782),  147,  154-155; 

*Cato*  In  New  Yorfc  Dally  Advertiser.  Apr.  24,  1789.  Among 
those  whose  property  Schuyler^  bill  would  have  confiscated, 
were  Richard  Harrison,  Theophilus  Bache,  three  Waltons,  two 
Lalghts,  and  two  Ludlows. 

It  Is  possible,  however,  that  Schuyler  In  this  instance 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sentiment  which  he  could  not 
avert;  see  his  letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  May  [4],  1783, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

°Sidney  I.  Pomerantz,  New  Yorh,  An  American  City. 
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course,  were  the  representatives  or  associates  of  the  great 
families,  whether  Whig  or  Tory:  Duane,  who  became  Mayor  of 
the  post-war  city,  springs  at  once  to  mind.  The  intensity 
with  which  these  men  were  opposed  by  the  old  Sons  of  Liberty 
cannot  be  explained  without  a  grasp  of  the  terrible  economic 
loss  which  the  war  had  visited  on  all  but  the  most  well-to- 
do  Whig  refugees  from  New  Yor£  City. 

The  total  economic  loss  of  the  Whig  inhabitants  who 
fled  New  Yoric  City  In  177&  was  estimated  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Dougall  at  L2, 207, 000.  Estimating  that  three-fifths  of  the 
citizens  became  refugees,  McDougall  calculated  their  loss  of 
seven  years*  house  rent  at  L987,000,  and  their  loss  by  fire 
at  LI ,220, 000.7  And  these  were  not  the  only  forms  of  loss. 
Merchants  who  put  all  their  savings  Into  Continental  secur¬ 
ities  only  to  find  themselves  dunned  in  178^  for  pre-war 
debts  to  British  merchants,  complained  long  and  loudly 
throughout  the  1780's,  as  will  appear  below.  Mechanics 
suffered  also,  although  their  complaints  are  not  so  readily 
available.  Thus  Daniel  Dunscomb,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Mechanics  before  the  war,  lost  not  only  two  houses  which 
he  had  pledged  for  security  in  borrowing  L500  from  the  state 
Loan  Commissioners,  but  also  L500  of  ironware  removed  to 
Peefcskill  and  Mamaronect  and  captured  while  Dunscomb  attended 
the  Provincial  Convention,  and  L300  of  furniture  and  country 

1783-1803  (New  York:,  1938),  79. 

^McDougall  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S.  Memorandum  misplaced  In 
Box  1  and  called  to  my  attention  by  Robert  J.  Christen. 
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goods  destroyed  when  the  British  burned  Kingston.  Henry 
Bicker  the  hatter  and  Thomas  Ivero  the  rope-maker,  tvo 
political  leaders  of  the  post-war  mechanics,  petitioned  the 
legislature  on  behalf  of  city  tenants  whose  proprietors  had 
refused  to  let  them  resume  leases  which,  when  the  war  began, 
had  not  yet  expired. '  The  currier  John  Fargo  and  the  shoe¬ 
maker  John  Stephens,  describing  themselves  as  *Master  Work¬ 
men  .  .  .  unable  to  renew  their  former  occupations,*  asked 
to  be  made  inspectors  of  leather. ^  So-called  Tories  were 
among  the  sufferers,  too.  The  merchant  John  Turner  had  left 
New  York  City  with  a  family  of  fifteen  In  July,  17?6.  After 
selling  **1500  of  dry  goods  at  Philadelphia  for  a  loss,  he 
bought  two  farms,  but  learned  he  could  not  hire  labor  because 
of  the  frequent  militia  calls.  At  the  end  of  1778  he  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  City,  only  to  discover  his  house  torn  to 
pieces.  After  collecting  one-twentieth  of  his  debts,  Turner 
at  war's  end  found  himself  (at  least  according  to  his  own 
statement)  owed  L800  but  owing  L1900.^ 

Dozens  of  such  case  histories  fed  the  bitterness  of 
the  New  York  City  exiles  as,  after  their  seven  lean  years, 
they  received  the  news  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land  In  March,  1783.  *Peace  Is  the  topic,*  wrote  Christopher 

^Petition  Jan.  20,  1784,  3enate  Legislative  Papers,  X, 
Box  2,  N.Y.3.L. 

^Petition  Apr.  9,  1784,  ibid, .  X,  3ox  1. 

10?etltlon  Jan.  27,  1784,  ibid. ,  IX. 

1LPetition  Feb.  22,  1784,  ibid. .  X,  Box  2. 
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to  Evert  Bancker,  'every  Yorker  anticipating  the  pleasure 
they  will  enjoy  vhan  Restored  to  their  Possession  in  the 
City.'12  But  It  was  not  to  be  quite  that  simple. 

A  British  City 

The  return  to  New  York  City  by  the  American  army  under 
G-eorge  Washington,  who  a  few  days  afterwards  bid  his  officers 
farewell  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  is  one  of  the  great  moments  of 
American  history  and  a  many-tlmes-told  tale.  It  is  a  tale 
full  of  sound  and  fury,  which  signified  everything  In  set¬ 
ting  the  stage  for  the  politics  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
city. 

New  York  City  was  the  heart  of  the  British  effort  in 

America.  Even  before  the  British  occupation,  It  was  the 

stronghold  of  American  Loyalism.  Only  In  New  York  City  was 

the  mercantile  class  predominantly  Tory.1^  It  was  estimated 

in  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  that  two-thirds  of  the 

14 

property  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  belonged  to  Tories. 

The  seven-year  British  occupation,  from  September  1776 
to  November  1783,  enhanced  the  city's  reputation,  in  Whig 
minds,  as  the  Babylon  of  American  Toryism.  During  the  spring 

^Christopher  to  Evert  Bancker,  Feb.  18,  1783.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Bancker  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S. 

^Virginia  Harrington  states  that  of  104  members  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1775*  57  became  Loyalists  and 
only  26  Whigs  (the  New  York  Merchant  on  the  Eve  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  [New  York,  1935  b  3^9). For  the  relatively  stronger 
Whig  sentiment  among  the  merchants  of  other  cities,  see  Carl 
3ridenbaugh,  Cities  In  Revolt  (New  York,  1955). 

14 

Alexander  C.  Flick,  Lovallsm  In  New  York.  153. 
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and  summer  of  1776,  moat  of  the  more  than  20,000  residents 
of  New  York  City  left;  after  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by 
the  British  man  o'  war  Asia  In  August,  one-third  of  the 
population  was  said  to  have  fled  In  two  weeks.  ^5  The  number 
of  exiles  was  estimated,  both  at  the  time  and  by  later 
scholars,  as  about  15,000.^°  This  would  have  brought  down 
the  city's  population  to  less  than  10,000  in  the  fall  of 
1776;  so  when  we  learn  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  the 
British  evacuated  29,000  persons  from  New  York  City  for  Nova 
Scotia  alone, ^  V9  realize  that  the  city's  wartime  popula¬ 
tion  consisted  largely  of  strangers. 

They  were,  of  course,  Tory  strangers.  New  York  City 
'became  a  receptacle  to  the  disaffected  of  every  Colony  in 
the  Union, who  slipped  in  from  upstate  New  York  or  flocked 
off  the  ships  which  evacuated  Philadelphia  and  Charleston. 
Fifty  of  the  two  hundred  ships  which  evacuated  Charleston 
landed  their  passengers  in  New  York  Clty.^  The  refugees 

^Thomas  Wertenbaker ,  Father  Knickerbocker  Rebels 
(New  York,  19^8 ),  63. 

^Oscar  Barck,  New  York  City  During  the  War  for  Inde¬ 
pendence  (New  York,  1931) >  76-77* See  also  Alexander 
McDougall's  estimate,  above,  n.  7. 

17 

'Claude  H.  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  In  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (New  York,  1902),  293- 

^•8 Abraham  Yates,  writing  as  'Rough  Hewer,'  draft  dated 
Dec.  25,  1795»  Tates  Papers,  N.Y.P.L.  Other  quotations  from 
Yates  in  this  chapter  are  from  this  source.  On  New  York 
City  as  a  center  for  Tory  refugees,  see  also  Wertenbaker, 
Father  Knickerbocker  Rebels,  vll;  Flick,  Lovallsm  In  New 
York.  181. 

19 

Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  In  the  American  Revolution.  289. 
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sweating  out  the  war  behind  American  lines  saw  their  city 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army,  the  recruiting 
center  for  most  of  the  Tory  provincial  regiments,  the  base 
from  which  the  Associated  Loyalists  set  out  on  their  maraud¬ 
ing  expeditions.  Half  of  the  armed  men  recruited  In  America 

for  the  British  army  and  navy  and  for  the  Loyalist  militia 

20 

are  estimated  to  have  come  from  New  York. 

The  refugees  saw  also — and  it  was  this  that  filled 
their  minds  In  the  summer  of  1733 — new  men  taking  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  city.  Loyalist  mechanics  coming  off 
the  3ritlsh  boats  moved  into  the  homes  and  shops  of  refugee 
artisans.* 2^-  Six  thousand  men  in  the  occupied  city  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  privateering  alone,  and  new  merchants  sprang  up 
'like  mushrooms.'22  If  the  Whigs  later  ruthlessly  confis¬ 
cated  Tory  property,  in  violation  of  che  peace  treaty,  they 
Justified  themselves  by  charging  that  Lord  Howe  had  come  to 
America  with  blank  conveyances  for  confiscating  the  city 
property  of  the  refugee  Whigs. 2^  "This  was  not  only  under¬ 
stood  so,'  Abraham  Yates  recalled,  'by  the  friends  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  also  by  the  Garman  troops,  even  before  they 
left  G-ermany.  They  supposed  upon  the  conquest  of  the 

2QIbld. .  192-133;  Wertenbaker,  Father  Knickerbocker 
Rebels .  215. 

2^Wertenbaker ,  Father  Knickerbocker  Rebels,  217-213. 

22Ibld. .  200-212. 

2^'Brutu8,'  To  All  Adherents  to  the  3rltlsh  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Followers  of  the  British  Ar^v  Commonly  called 
Tories  [Poughkeepsie,  Aug.  15,  1783 ]7  broadside,  N.-Y.H.3. 
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Americana,  they  would  be  put  In  the  possession  of  all  the 
Whigs  houses  and  farms,  furnished  and  stocked  [,]  and  many 
of  them  had  brought  over  their  families  under  that  expecta¬ 
tion.  *  In  August  1783  the  refugee  pamphleteer  ■Brutus* 
asked  the  remaining  Tories  In  the  city:  ‘Are  not  many  of 
your  houses  decorated  with  our  furniture?  which  you  most 
audaciously  confess  to  be  the  'spoils  of  rebels,'  an  ap¬ 
pellation  become  rather  unfashionable  among  you  of  late.* 

Ho  one  could  deny  that  Loyalist  patriots  In  and  around  the 
city  were  cultivating  the  farms  of  refugees.214’ 

If  by  some  miracle,  therefore,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  could 
have  instantly  evacuated  the  city  in  March  1783,  when  the 
terms  of  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  were  received  in 
America,  an  enormous  economic  displacement,  an  endless  tan¬ 
gle  of  contested  contractual  obligations,  a  *dead-lock  in 
private  affairs,“* 25  vaa  absolutely  inevitable.  Whigs  owed 
money  to  Loyalists,  Loyalists  owed  money  to  Whigs.  Eman¬ 
cipated  Hegroes,  who  had  flocked  into  the  British  lines 
Just  as  in  the  Civil  War  they  would  come  into  the  lines  of 
the  Union  army,  were  concentrated  in  New  York  City:  George 
Washington  made  their  return  the  first  point  on  his  agenda 

2k 

Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  In  the  American  Revolution.  2^8. 

2^The  phrase  Is  Martha  Lamb's,  History  of  the  City  of 
New  York  (New  York,  1380),  II,  280. 

c  Thomas  Jones  recounts  the  efforts  of  Loyalist  cre¬ 
ditors  to  recover  their  debts  before  evacuation  (History  of 
New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War  (New  York,  1879) ,  II , 
263  ff .  ) .  Of  Tory  debts  to  Whigs,  "Brutus'  said:  'Can  an 
Instance  be  produced  where  any  of  you  have  had  the  honor  or 
honesty  to  pay  a  debt  to  one  who  resided  without  your  lines?* 
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when  ho  met  with  Carleton  to  discuss  the  terms  of  evacuation, 
but  In  the  end  an  estimated  3000  freed  Negroes  were  embarked.2? 
Tradesmen  and  mechanics  on  James  Delancey's  West  Farm,  ten¬ 
ants  before  the  war,  had  purchased  their  leaseholds  from  the 
British  occupation  administration;  would  they  be  allowed  to 

28 

keep  them  when  the  refugee  Whigs  returned?^- 

No  matter  how  quickly  the  evacuation  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  nothing  could  have  prevented  such  consequences  of 
re-occupatlon  as  a  swollen  volume  of  litigation  in  the 
Mayor's  Court;  petitions  to  the  city  Common  Council  for  re¬ 
mission  of  back  rent  on  lots  belonging  to  the  city,  petitions 

to  the  New  York  legislature  for  remission  of  Import  duties 

29 

while  merchants  re-established  their  firms;  and  a  fixed 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  returning  refugees  to  ex¬ 
tract  compensation — whether  by  Trespass  Acts,  non-payment 
of  debts,  or  discriminatory  taxes — for  their  losses  during 
the  war.  One  Whig  exile  wrote  to  another  in  July  of  the 
refugees'  condition: 

Many  of  them  are  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
public  virtue  and  fortitude.  How  are  they  to  be  ac¬ 
comodated  with  houses?  Who  must  turn  out  and  by  what 
means  must  preference  be  decided?  ...  I  will  as  far 
as  I  have  agency  or  influence  endeavour  to  have  all 
done  in  a  Regular  Legal  way.  But  the  fory  must  make 
Room  for  us.^° 


27 

The  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island  (New  York,  1915^ 
1928),  ed.  Isaac  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  V,  llo2,  1175. 

^^Harry  B.  Yoshpe,  The  Disposition  of  Loyalist  Estates. 
33-36.  . 

^Minutes  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  entries  throughout  1784;  Assembly  Journal  I  New  York. 
1784),  63,  66-67. 

^William  Malcom  to  James  Duane,  July  20,  1783,  Duane 
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All  this  could  have  been  expected  had  evacuation 
taken  place  immediately  In  March,  1783 :  but  It  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  for  eight  months i  In  that  painful  pause  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  vengeance,  every  Insecurity  about  recovering  a  home 
or  restoring  a  means  of  livelihood,  waxed  strong.  "We  alone 
of  the  whole  federal  union,"  wrote  Duane  in  August,  "are 
still  in  the  painful  situation  of  Exiles. *21  Resentment  of 
the  British  delay  became  mixed  with  suspicion  that  fellow- 
Amerlcans  would  filter  into  the  city  and  monopolize  post-war 
opportunities. 

This  was  an  altogether  realistic  suspicion.  As  early 
as  February,  Robert  R.  Livingston  wrote  of  the  city's  houses 
that  "the  Eagle  Eyes  of  speculation  have  already  marked  the 
best  of  them  for  their  own";  in  March,  William  Floyd  warned 
Governor  Clinton  that  if  evacuation  were  delayed  but  access 
to  New  York  City  made  possible,  "great  speculation  would  be 
carried  on. Access  was  made  possible.  9y  order  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Carleton  on  February  18  and  March  27 »  'Whigs  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  city,  visit  their  estates,  and  make  in¬ 
ventories  of  their  property.  In  April,  William  Smith  noted 
in  his  diary  that  more  than  two  thousand  former  residents 
were  in  the  city;  John  Morin  Scott  wrote  on  April  30  that 
"a  very  great  part  of  our  Inhabitants  have  been  in  motion 

James  Duane  to  William  Malcom,  Aug.  12,  1783,  Duane 

Papers. 

12 

Robert  R.  Livingston  to  George  Clinton,  Feb.  19, 
1783,  and  William  Floyd  to  Clinton,  Mar.  25,  1783,  Clinton, 
Public  Papers,  VIII,  78,  9^. 
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this  Fortnight  past  to  Hew  York*;  Loyalists  wrote  to  the 
English  newspapers  that  'the  town  now  swarms  with  Americans,' 
'Hew  York  is  filled  with  persons  from  different  States.  ^ 

Hot  all  of  the  Americans  in  the  city  during  the  spring 
and  sinamer  of  1783  were  former  residents.  lew  Englanders, 
Jonathan  Edwards'  son  among  them,  swarmed  in  'to  driTe  Schemes 
of  Commerce.'-^  Refugees  of  wealth  and  good  family,  moreover, 
seemed  to  find  it  easier  to  recover  their  property  than  did 
refugees  of  humbler  station.  A  Philip  Schuyler  could  write 
directly  to  the  British  commander  that  a  young  son-in-law, 
named  Alexander  Hamilton,  would  come  into  the  city  to  recover 
Schuyler's  property;  and  Sir  Guy,  recalling  'the  polite  atten¬ 
tion  I  experienced  many  years  ago  at  your  house,'  promised  the 
representative  assistance  and  courtesy.^  Henry  Livingston 
arranged  for  John  Watts,  Jr.,  to  take  temporary  possession  of 
James  Duane's  old  house  when  Admiral  Dlgby  quit  it;  James 
Beekman  put  his  home  in  the  care  of  Carleton  himself;  Robert 
C.  Livingston  slipped  into  town  to  look  after  his  own  property 
and  that  of  his  father,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. ^  These  men  at 
least  would  have  where  to  lay  their  heads  when  evacuation  came. 

33vertenbaker,  Father  Knickerbocker  Rebels.  257;  John 
Morin  Scott  to  James  Duane,  Apr.  30,  1783,  Duane  Papers;  Icono¬ 
graphy  of  Manhattan  Island.  V,  1159,  ll6l. 

^Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  V,  115 6;  East,  Business 
Enterprise.  235. 

^Alexander  Hamilton  to  James  Duane,  Aug.  5»  1783,  Duane 
Papers;  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  Philip  Schuyler,  Aug.  8,  1783, 
Schuyler  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 

^  Henry  Livingston  to  James  Duane,  July  lo,  1783,  and 
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A  year  later,  when  the  cream  had  been  skimmed,  wealthy 
Whigs  would  take  high  ground  on  the  validity  of  the  Trespass 
Act;  for  the  present,  however,  Gouverneur  Morrl6  arranged 
with  Carleton  to  receive  full  damages  for  the  spoilage  of 
Morrisania,  while  many  Whigs  of  more  moderate  means  returned 
to  the  city  only  to  find  that  they  could  not  re-occupy  their 
homes  without  first  paying  a  quarter's  rent.  Many  were 
forced  to  split  up  their  families  and  board  them  with  friend¬ 
ly  farmers. ^ 


Committees  Again 

A  cry  for  retaliation  arose  in  these  circumstances 
which  further  prolonged  evacuation  by  making  many  mors  Loyal¬ 
ists — 15,000  more,  according  to  one  estimate^® — decide  to 
leave  Mew  York  City.  The  demand  for  retaliation  was  voiced 
by  that  familiar  organ  of  the  Revolutionary  radicals,  the 
popular  committee. 

The  committee  system  has  been  generally  supposed  by 
historians  to  have  died  with  the  creation  of  the  constitution 


Robert  C.  Livingston  to  same,  May  20,  1783,  Luane  Papers; 
Philip  L.  White,  The  Beekmans  of  New  York  In  Politics  and 
Commerce .  494— 495. 

3?In  regard  to  Morrisania,  see  Jared  Sparks,  The  Life 
of  Gouverneur  Morris.  I,  264-265,  and  Select  Cases  of  the 
Mayors  Court  of  Mew  York  City,  1674-1784.  ed.  Richard  B. 
Morris,  56  n.  For  the  difficulties  of  poorer  men  In  recover¬ 
ing  their  houses,  see  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  V, 
llol,  II65.  and  James  Rlker.  "Evacuation  Day.1  1781 (Hew 
York,  I883),  5- 

^®Lt.  Col.  William  Smith  to  George  Washington,  Aug.  26, 
1783,  quoted  In  Alexander  J.  Wall,  'The  Evacuation  of  New 
York  City  In  1783,'  History  of  the  State  of  Mew  York,  ed. 
Alexander  Flick  (New  York,  1933 ),  IV,  2o6. 
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of  1777.  Yet  not  only,  aa  appeared  in  our  study  of  Dutcheaa, 
were  committees  the  heartbeat  of  the  radical  movement  of 
1779-1700 ;  they  were  also  very  real  for  contemporaries  in 
the  summer  of  1783.  General  Carleton  wrote  to  Governor 
Clinton  that  many  were  being  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
f ear  that  some 

In  the  lower  Claeses  at  least  may  tahe  advantage  of 
the  Laws  past  In  the  Course  of  the  War  ...  to  give 
Efficacy  to  the  Irregular  and  Inimical  Resolutions  of 
the  Committee  Men,  who  appear  to  be  an  active  Bodies 
[sic]  In  various  Precincts  and  Districts  within  the 
sphere  of  your  Authority. 39 

To  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Carleton  wrote 
of  the  "sovereignty  they  [the  committees]  assume,  and  are 
actually  exercising. 

Americans  as  well  as  Britishers  testified  to  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  committee  activity.  James  Duane  wrote  to  his  wife 
In  August  of  the  widespread  desire  of  city  residents  to  leave 
the  country  ‘from  a  Dread  of  the  Resolutions  of  our  Commit- 

41 

tees."  An  American  officer  helping  to  supervise  the 
evacuation  agroed  in  blaming  delays  on  the  ‘numberless  warm 
publications  in  our  papers  and  the  unconstitutional  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Committees.*^  Alexander  Hamilton,  too,  wrote  to 


3^Carleton  to  Clinton,  July  25,  1783,  Clinton,  Public 
Papers  (New  York,  1933),  VIII,  2&-0. 

^Carleton  to  Elias  Boudinot,  Aug.  17,  1783,  quoted  in 
Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  V,  1166. 

41 

James  Duane  to  Mrs.  Duane,  Aug.  21,  1783,  Duane  Pa¬ 
pers. 


William  Smith  to  George  Washington,  Aug.  26,  1783, 
as  cited  above,  n.  38. 
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Robert  R.  Livingston  that  "some  violent  papers  put  Into  the 
city  have  determined  many  to  depart,  who  hitherto  have  In¬ 
tended  to  remain.  Many  merchants  of  second  class,  characters 
of  no  political  consequence,  each  of  vhom  may  carry  away 
eight  or  ten  thousand  guineas  [ , ]  have  I  am  told  lately  ap¬ 
plied  for  shipping  to  carry  them  away. '^3  The  clamor  of 
committee  proceedings  was  heard  even  across  the  Atlantic. 

John  Jay,  in  the  midst  of  negotiating  the  treaty  of  peace, 
wrote  to  Egbert  Benson  In  September,  1783*.  *Your  Irregular 
and  violent  popular  proceedings  and  resolutions  against  the 
torles  hurt  us  in  Europe.  We  are  puzrled  to  answer  the 
question,  how  it  happens  that,  If  there  be  settled  govern¬ 
ments  In  America,  the  people  of  town  and  district  should 
take  upon  themselves  to  legislate. 

The  committees  themselves  frankly  avowed  the  purpose 
of  their  work..  'We  know  very  well,1  'Brutus1  told  the  New 
York  City  Tories,  'that  the  resolutions  of  the  people,  pub¬ 
lished  by  their  committees  In  the  course  of  this  summer, 
have  considerably  accelerated  your  motions.9 

The  most  Important  of  the  committees  of  1783»  and 
the  only  ona  whose  proceedings  have  been  preserved,  Is  that 
same  group  of  refugee  New  Yorkers  whom  we  previously  ob¬ 
served  at  work  In  1779.  This  committee  met  at  Fishkill  on 
July  22,  1783.  with  John  Morin  Scott,  Alexander  McDougall 

•'Alexander  Hamilton  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Aug.  13, 
1783,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

John  Jay  to  Egbert  Benson,  Sept.  12,  1783,  Corres¬ 
pondence  and  Public  Papers  of  Jay.  Ill,  75. 

The  way  subsidiary  committees  were  formed  can  be 


and  William  Malcom  among  those  present. ^5  A  seven-man 
executive  committee  vas  created,  vhich  met  twice  during 
the  next  six  weeks  and  In  September  produced  a  memorial  of 
grievances.  ^ 

The  memorial  plainly  recited  the  economic  concerns 
of  Its  signers.  Referring  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
1000  New  York  City  homes,  the  memorial  stated  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
the  remainder 

In  the  occupation  of  adherents  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  followers  of  the  British  army,  possessed, 
not  only  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  trade  and 
business  of  every  kind,  but  also  of  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  secure  these  advantages  to  themselves. 

Hence  the  memorial  «bkdd  that  houses  formerly  rented  by 
refugees  be  returned  to  them,  and  that  houses  on  confis¬ 
cated  estates  be  assigned  to  accomodate  those  whose  dwell¬ 
ings  had  been  burned.  The  signers  included  the  respectable 
merchants  Joshua  ancJ  Cohort  Sands. 

An  economic  basis  for  the  threats  of  the  committees 
was  also  discerned  by  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Writing  to 
Hamilton,  Livingston  analysed  the  motives  of  the  committeemen 


glimpsed  in  a  letter  from  Frederick  Weisaenfela  to  John  Lamb, 
written  from  Poughkeepsie  on  March  23,  1783,  which  describes 
how  the  precinct  assessors  had  called  a  meeting  "In  order  to 
form  committees,"  but  had  been  dissuaded  by  "some  men  In 
power"  (Lamb  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S.). 


^^Wllllam  Malcom  to  James  Duane ,  July  20,  1?83»  Duane 

Papers; - to  Alexander  HcDougall,  Sept.  2,  1783.  Alexander 

McDougall  Papers. 


The  Memorial  of  the  Subscribers.  In  Behalf  of  Them¬ 
selves  and  Others,  the  Refugee  Citizens  of  New-York  (New¬ 
burgh,  Sept.  1,  1783),  broadside,  N.-Y.H.S. 
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aa  follows: 


In  some  few  it  la  a  blind  spirit  of  revenge  4 
resentment  but  In  more  it  la  the  moat  sordid  lnterest[:] 
one  wishes  to  possess  the  House  of  some  wretched  Tory 
another  fears  him  as  a  rival  In  his  trade  or  commerce 
4  a  fourth  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  debts  by  abating 
off  his  creditor  or  to  reduce  the  price  of  living  by 
depopulating  the  town. ' 

Thus  the  anti-Tory  agitation  not  only  looted  backward  to  the 
grievances  of  the  past,  but  also  forward  to  a  mighty  Jostling 
for  economic  power  and  position  in  the  re-occupled  city. 


Return  of  the  Natives 

A  double  confusion,  a  double  uncertainty,  therefore 
hung  over  Mew  York  City  as  the  tense  summer  of  1783  dragged 
into  autumn.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  physical  chaos 
of  sudden  mass  evacuation.  As  ship  after  ship  dropped  down 
the  bay , 

down  on  the  docks  army  commissioners  were  selling  sur¬ 
plus  stock — cattle,  wagons,  horses,  firewood;  on  Queen 
Street  there  was  one  auction  after  another,  as  the  de¬ 
parting  merchants  disposed  of  all  goods  they  could  not 
take  with  them;  here  one  dealer  was  selling  bricks, 
here  another  a  pile  of  heavy  timbers,  there  still  an¬ 
other  barrels  of  sugar*,  molasses  and  rum.  s 

An  American  in  the  city  in  August  saw  auctions  everywhere 

and  sentries  posted  every  hundred  yards. ^  Although  commerce 

between  Mew  York  City  and  other  American  ports  was  permitted 

after  March,  the  general  confusion  prevented  the  orderly 


47 

'Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Aug.  30, 
1783,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

^^Wertenbaker,  Father  Knickerbocker  Rebels.  264;  see 
also  Barck,  Mew  York  City,  2147  and  Flock.  Loyallsm  in  Hew 
York.  143  n. 

^ -  to  - ,  Aug.  30,  1783,  quoted  in  The  Memorial 


carrying-on  of  business.  "Except  theft  and  pilfering, *  a 
newspaper  stated  In  September,  "there  Is  very  little  business 
carried  on  at  present.*^ 

This  was  one  kind  of  chaos.  Men  of  standing  and  pro¬ 
perty,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  dreaded  a  second  chaos:  mob 
violence  when  patriots  finally  returned  to  the  city.  It  was 
"throo  fear  of  a  Mob  or  Rable,"  Cadwallader  Colden  told 
George  Clinton,  that  "numbers  of  Usefull  honest  Men  drove 
out  of"  the  city;  the  fears  of  the  departing  Loyalists, 

Samuel  Loudon  wrote  to  McDougall,  "seem  principally  to  arise 
from  .  .  .  the  mob,  who  they  suppose  will  be  let  loose  upon 
them.  Leading  Whigs  shared  these  fears.  Twice  In  August 

Governor  Clinton  received  affidavits  attesting  that  hundreds 
of  men  had  combined  to  plunder  New  York  City  when  the  refu¬ 
gees  returned.  5^  "I  fear  this  entry  Into  New  York  and  the 
consequences  to  be  apprehended,"  Malcom  wrote  to  Duane, 

"more  than  anything  during  the  wa r."^3 

The  presence  of  Washington's  troops  in  the  return  to 
the  city  on  November  25,  owed  much  to  this  fear  of  mob  vio¬ 
lence.  All  through  the  summer,  Yates  wrote,  there  had  been 

History  of  the  City  of  New-York.  ed.  James  Grant  Wilson  (New 
York,  1892),  II,  550. 

^Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  V,  1167. 

^Cadwallader  Colden  to  George  Clinton,  July  26,  1783, 
Clinton,  Public  Papers.  Till,  223;  Samuel  Loudon  to  Alexander 
McDougall,  Sept. 2o,  1783,  McDougall  Papers. 

52Cllnton,  Public  Papers.  Till,  236-237,  244-245. 

^'Hfllllam  Malcom  to  James  Duane,  July  20,  1783,  Duane 
Papers. 
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a  "continued  scene  of  disorder"  in  the  city.  "General  Carle- 
ton  with  all  his  troops  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  prevent 
excesses.  This  gave  rise  to  an  Idea  that  It  would  be  Imprac¬ 
ticable  to  govern  the  city  without  a  military  force. 

Other  observers  concurred: 

The  Inhabitants  of  New  York  were  threatened  when 
the  British  should  decamp,  with  indiscriminate  plunder 
and  future  confiscations.  Many  Inoffensive  citizens, 
not  otherwise  easily  terrified,  had  their  apprehensions 
on  this  score — they  knew  well  enough  that  vagrant  and 
predatory  combinations  .  .  .  would  not  be  backward.  .  . 
To  give  perfect  ease  and  security  to  the  people  of 
Nev-York,  It  was  necessary  that  a  detachment  of  well- 
dlsclpllned  troops  should  accompany  their  favorite 
chief  Into  the  capital. 55 

Hence,  on  the  eve  of  entrance  Into  the  city,  each  battalion 
of  American  troops  was  ordered  to  have  a  company  lay  on  Its 
arms  for  twenty-four  hours  to  prevent  disorders.^  Hence  the 
light  Infantry  battalion  of  the  Continental  Army  remained  in 
the  city  for  weeks.  On  the  evening  of  November  25,  over  a 
celebratory  glass  at  Fraunces  Tavern,  William  Malcom  told 
Alexander  McDougall  and  Richard  Lewis  that  “the  Troops  were 
brot  here  to  dragoon  the  Citizens  .  .  .  there  was  no  need  of 
them. "5?  Malcom  and  McDougall  would  be  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  political  broils  ahead. 


^See  above,  n.  18. 

^"Marvel,"  N.  Y.  Dally  Advertiser.  Mar.  1?,  1789* 

^Orders  of  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Henry  Jackson, 

Nov.  2^,  1783,  quoted  in  Wilson,  Memorial  History.  II,  556  n. 

^Alexander  McDougall  to  Richard  Levis,  Dec.  25,  1763, 
and  Lewis  to  McDougall,  Dec.  28,  1783,  McDougall  Papers. 
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Conclusion 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  conflict  between  'Whig*  and 
'Tory,*  hostility  betireen  rich  and  poor  flourished  In  Heir  York 
City  In  the  years  1783-1785.  This  hostility  began  not  with 
the  return  to  the  city  in  November  1783*  tut  over  six  months 
earlier  when  the  terms  of  the  preliminary  peace  treaty  reached 
the  United  States.  After  March  1783  evacuation  was  certain, 
and  the  thoughts  of  all  exiled  New  Yorkers  turned  from  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  war  to  the  re-establlshment  of  a  livelihood 
after  their  seven-year  absence. 

Contractual  tangles  and  economic  frictions  were  Inevi¬ 
table  in  the  confused  context  of  defeat  and  evacuation,  but  the 
long  delay  before  evacuation  was  effected  sharpened  the  Inesca¬ 
pable  bitterness  and  resentmert.  Refugees  of  humble  means, 
who  lacked  connections  In  the  occupied  city,  feared  with  some 
Justification  that  more  well-to-do  exiles  were  securing  a 
stranglehold  on  future  economic  opportunities  as  the  summer 
months  went  by.  The  party  antagonisms  which  were  to  last  until 
the  mid-decade  had  crystallized  by  the  time  the  first  soldier 
of  General  Washington's  victorious  army  again  set  foot  on 
Broadway. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

WHIGS  AGAINST  TORIES:  1784 

From  the  morrow  of  their  return  to  New  York  City  until 
the  early  summer  of  1785,  the  artisan  class  of  New  York  City, 
under  the  banner  of  anti-Toryism,  attached  the  well-to-do 
merchants  of  the  city.  From  mid-1785  until  the  ratification 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  on  for  several  year« 
Into  the  early  1790‘s,^  the  same  artisans  worked  with  the 
same  merchants  on  behalf  of  stronger  national  government  and 
more  vigorous  central  economic  planning.  But  their  motives 
were  the  same  In  both  the  early  and  later  years  of  the 
Critical  Period.  National  Independence  and  a  well-paying 
livelihood  were  the  mechanic's  persistent  aims.  In  the 
early  and  late  1 80 • s  alike  these  aims  Involved  also  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Great  Britain  and  to  presumed  dependents  of  the 
British  In  America. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  artisan  in  the  mid-1780's,  as  for 
the  well-to-do  conservative  In  the  ‘counter-revolution*  of 
1780  and  1783,  no  contradiction  existed  between  Immediate, 
personal  economic  Interests  and  the  patriotic  goal  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  national  economy  and  preserving  national 

^New  York  politics  In  the  1790's  are  exhaustively 
examined  in  the  forthcoming  work  of  Alfred  Fabian  Young, 
presently  available  as  ‘The  Democratic  Republican  Movement 
In  New  York  State,  1788-1797"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis, 
Northwestern  U.),  1958. 
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Independence.  The  first  broadened  out,  in  ramifying  patterns 
of  economic  Inter-dependence,  into  the  second.  The  politics 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  have  too  often  been 
conceived  as  a  dialogue  of  such  discrete  economic  Interests 
as  the  "creditor"  interest,  the  "West  Indian  merchant" 
Interest,  and  the  like.  5o  men  may  think,  perhaps,  In  a  fun¬ 
damentally  stable  situation  where  politics  consists  in  the 
minute  division  of  an  assured  quota  of  prosperity.  But  In 
the  1780's,  as  In  the  early  1360*3  or  1930,s»  She  well-being 
and  continued  operation  of  an  entire  economy,  nay,  of  an 
entire  structure  of  society,  were  at  stake.  Naturally,  and 
realistically,  the  merchant  thought  not  only  of  the  going 
price  of  Jamaica  molasses,  but  also  of  whether  he  might  sail 
to  the  Vest  Indies  at  all,  and  of  whether,  in  default  of 
American  payments,  foreign  creditors  might  occupy  the 
custom-houses  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  force;  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  government  looked  not  only  to  the  prospective 
rate  of  interest  on  securities,  out  to  whether  thoy  would 
be  paid  at  all,  and  hence,  to  the  re-channeling  of  impost 
revenue  to  support  government  credit;  and  artisans,  the 
particular  concern  of  the  present  study,  were  interested  in 
the  volume  of  money  and  the  proportion  of  United  States  com¬ 
merce  carried  in  native  bottoms,  as  well  as  in  higher  pro¬ 
tective  duties  on  imported  British  manufactures.  If  any 
event  were  required  to  bring  home  to  all  classes  of  the  city 
the  dependence  of  every  particular  livelihood  on  the  general 
well-being  of  American  commerce,  the  depression  of  1785  did 
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so  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Inter-dependence  of  all  urban  economic  Interests 
was  seen  the  more  readily  because  moat  men  haul  Irons  in  more 
than  one  economic  fire. 

William  Goforth,  for  example,  la  described  In  booh 
after  booh  aa  a  'shoemaker,*  but  he  also  sold  rum  and  dry 
goods. 3  The  Ironmonger  Peter  Goelet  also  carried  saddles 
and  playing  cards. ^  Wynant  Van  Zandt,  who  called  himself  a 
■blochmaher, *  dealt  also  In  beef  and  rye.^  Stewart  and  Jones, 
a  firm  of  ship  chandlers  (suppllsra),  dealt  heavily  in  such 
un-nautlcal  items  aa  wine,  raisins  and  brlchs,  besides  buying 
an  Interest  In  numerous  ships  and  serving  as  general  commer¬ 
cial  correspondents  for  certain  out-of-town  merchants.0 

In  beeping  with  such  diversified  entrepreneurial  ac¬ 
tivity,  most  creditors  were  also  large  debtors,  and  exporters 
to  the  West  Indies  typically  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  goods 
from  Europe.  Indebtedness  after  a  disastrous  war  and  a 
seven-year  exile,  by  1734,  had  been  the  common  lot  among 
refugees.  Peter  VanBrugh  Livingston  had  lost  L20,000  during 

2 

The  question  of  whether  a  depression  really  occurred 
In  the  1780' e,  and  how  serious  it  was,  will  be  discussed  In 
Chapter  X. 

•^New  Yorh  Journal.  Dec.  2,  1784. 

4 

Frank.  Monaghan  and  Marvin  Loventhal,  This  Was  New 
Yorh  (Garden  City,  1943) ,  71.  The  authors  comment :  ‘The 
few  specialized  concerns  dealt  chiefly  in  furs  or  sugar.* 

^ *An  Account  of  Monies  4  Produce  Received  of  Sundry 
People,*  Wynant  Van  Zandt  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 

^Letter  booh,  Aug.  14,  1784  -  Sept.  27,  1786,  Stewart 
and  Jones  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 
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the  war,  he  told  a  city  Loyalist,  “and  they  all  make  similar 
complaints .  James  Beekman,  a  wealthy  lmnorter  of  British 
goods,  owed  British  merchants  L2,220  for  pre-Re volutionary 
debts.  His  assets  were  considerable  but  largely  frozen: 

L4.300  tied  up  in  real  estate,  L4,640  in  government  securi¬ 
ties,  and  1,7,620  In  pre-war  debts  owed  to  him  (only  L2, 500 
of  which  he  was  ever  able  to  collect).  After  failing  to 
obtain  a  hoped-for  Lo,000  of  back  rent  under  the  Trespass 
Act,  Beckman  borrowed  k2,000  from  nine  sources  between  1783 
and  1785;  and  In  1799,  when  he  retired  from  business,  he  was 

Q 

not  entirely  out  from  under  these  obligations.  Later  we 
will  see  that  some  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  went  to  the 
wall  in  1785.  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  some  Whig  merchants,  like  Peter  Curtenlus, 
had  still  not  re:ouped  their  war-time  losses. 

Patterns  of  foreign  commerce  showed  the  same  many- 
sidedness.  Thus  Philip  Livingston,  managing  the  trading 
enterprises  of  the  Manor  and  Clermont  Livingstons,  counted 
on  shipping  rum  and  sugar  obtained  from  the  Vest  Indies 
(where  a  member  of  the  family  resided  permanently  to  handle 
that  end  of  the  commerce)  to  England  In  exchange  for  dry 
goods. ^  James  3eekman,  specializing  in  Imports  from  England, 

^Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island.  V,  llol. 

3Vhi  te,  3eekmans  of  Hew  York.  697-530. 

Q 

7Philip  Livingston  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Sept.  1, 

1783,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers,  N.Y.H. S.  For  the  Living¬ 
stons  deep  concern  in  the  Vest  Indian  trade,  see  also  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  to  James  Duane,  Mar.  30  and  Aug.  7,  1784, 

Duane  Papers,  N.Y.H.S.;  same  to  Valter  Livingston,  Feb.  4, 

II 

Jl 
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nonetheless  ventured  Into  Vest  Indian  voyages  during  the 
hard  times  of  the  mid-1780 1 s . Federalist  and  Anti-Federalist 
merchants  did  not  divide  neatly  into  merchants  trading  with 
England  and  Vest  Indian  merchants.  If  John  Lamb  imported 
wine  from  the  Azores  and  Canaries,  so  did  the  former  Loyalist, 
now  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  William  Seton;  if 
Charles  Tllllnghast,  the  Anti-Federalist,  distilled  rum,  so 
did  a  Federalist  delegate  at  the  New  York  ratifying  conven¬ 
tion,  Isaac  Roosevelt;  if  radical  David  G-elston  advertised 
Vest  Indian  goods,  so  did  conservative  Daniel  Phoenix;  while 
the  most  notorious  of  the  radical  merchants,  *Iing"  Isaac 
Sears,  specialized  in  imports  from  England.  All  those  men 
were  Influenced  not  so  much  by  the  prospects  in  particular 
branches  of  trade,  as  by  general  commercial  oonditlons.  It 
is  true,  as  will  be  shown,  that  none  of  the  Anti-Federalist 
merchants  of  1788  were  primarily  importers  from  England 
(Sears  died  in  1786);  but  we  shall  argue  that  they  were  West 
Indian  merchants  because  they  were  outsiders,  not  outsiders 
because  they  were  Vest  Indian  merchants. 

As  the  story  of  New  York  City  politics  in  the  1730's 
unrolls,  therefore,  the  reader  will  be  well  advised  to  look 
not  for  the  particular  occupations  or  commercial  specialties 
of  the  actors  on  the  stage,  but  for  each  man's  position  in 

1785,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers;  Robert  R.  Livingston  to 
John  Jay,  Sept.  12,  1782,  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers 
of  Jay.  II,  337,  and  same  to  same,  Jan.  25,  178^ ,  ibid. ,  III , 
108. 

10Whlte,  3eekmans  of  New  York.  522. 
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the  structure  of  economic  power  In  the  city.  If  any  one 
economic  distinction  divided  businessmen  In  post-war  New 
York  City,  It  was  the  ease  with  wnich  they  obtained  access 
to  capital.  Conservative  businessmen  who,  like  the  Waltons, 
Lalghts  and  Ludlows ,  had  remained  in  the  city  during  the 
war,  had  an  advantage  over  the  returning  refugees.  They 
capitalized  on  this  advantage  by  creating  the  Bank  of  New 
York.  Some  of  this  group  could  also  mobilize  out-of-town 
capital  to  sustain  them  through  a  series  of  difficult  years: 
thus  William  Constable,  with  Robert  Morris  standing  behind 
him,  could  continue  In  the  trade  with  England  when  less 
wealthy  rivals  went  down  under  one  or  two  bad  seasons. ^ 

Ant  1-Federalist  merchants  like  Melancton  Smith  and  David 
Celston  were  newcomers  to  the  city,  and  lacked  Inter-state 
business  connections.  Still  a  third  group  were  Whig  refugees 
like  John  Broome  who,  although  at  first  hostile  to  the  Loyal¬ 
ist  merchants,  drifted  into  Federalism  as  the  decade  pro¬ 
gressed  because  their  economic  interests  were  increasingly 
at  one  with  those  of  the  merchants  who  had  stayed  in  New 
York  City  for  the  duration. 

Finally,  there  were  the  mechanics,  Just  as  desperate 
for  capital  to  set  up  a  snop  or  finance  an  inventory  as  the 

^See  William  Constable  to  James  Phyn,  Dec.  3,  1787: 
Robert  Morris  "had  put  in  U.0,000  for  Himself  &  (louverneur, 
i  offerd  us  his  Countenance  4  support  .  .  .  notwithstanding 
the  American  trade  had  been  so  unprofitable  in  general" 
(Letters  177^-1791>  Constable-Pierrepont  Papers,  N.Y.P.L.  ). 
Constable  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  China  trade  and  never 
gave  up  his  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
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promoters  of  more  substantial  business  ventures.  The  bitter 
struggle  over  the  incorporation  of  a  Mechanics 1  Society  vas 
not  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  one  purpose  of  the  Society  vas 
to  lend  funds,  a  circumstance  hitherto  overlooked.  Likewise 
the  celebrated  political  struggle  over  paper  money  can  be 
understood,  in  this  same  context  of  the  search  for  capital, 
as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  lacked  private  means 
of  investment,  to  obtain  them  through  governmental  action. 

The  Politics  of  Exclusion 

It  vas  a  fev  weeks  after  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
refugees,  on  November  25.  1793.  before  the  storm  of  anti- 
Tor*'  sentiment  gathered  force.  At  first  the  coffee  houses 
swarmed  with  returning  patriots  " shaking  hands  vlth  one 

12 

another  as  Joyfully  as  if  they  were  arrived  from  the  dead.* 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  disturbance,  Robert  R. 
Livingston  wrote  to  John  Jay  on  the  29th.  The  Tories'  'shops 
were  opened  the  day  after  we  came  In,  £  Rivlngton  himself 
■Janes  Rivlngton,  a  notorious  Tory  printer]  goes  on  as 

13 

usual.*  J  All  was  peaceable  In  New  York  City,  John  Lansing 
reported  to  Philip  Schuyler  so  late  as  December  15:  more 
Tories  had  remained  than  was  expected.  ^ 

The  calm  was  temporary.  Villiam  Malcom,  In  that 


12 

Abraham  Beekman,  quoted  In  Vhite,  3eekmans  of  New 
York.  U.95. 

^^Livlngston  to  Jay,  Ncv.  29,  1733,  Correspondence  and 
Public  Papers  of  Jav,  III,  98. 

^^ansin*  to  Schuyler,  Dec.  15,  1783,  Schuyler  Papers, 
N.Y.P.L. 
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Indiscreet  conversation  with  McDougall  and  Richard  Lewis, 
asserted  that  if  the  council  appointed  by  the  legislature 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  city  did  not  get  rid  of 
the  twenty  or  thirty  more  obnoxious  Tories,  he  and  his  friends 
would  find  a  way  to  do  so.^  Four  days  later  Charles  Tilling - 
hast  wrote  to  John  Lamb  that  their  mutual  friends  were  asking 
for  the  old  Son  of  Liberty;  and  when,  on  December  11,  Isaac 
Sears  returned  from  3oston,  all  the  old  firebrands — Lamb, 
Sears,  and  Marlnus  Willett — were  together  again,  ready  for 
business.^-0  “I  confess  to  you,*  Livingston  wrote  Gouverneur 
Morris  on  Dec.  20,  *my  apprehension  that  a  storm  is  gathering 
which  if  it  should  burst  upon  us  will  tear  down  all  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  our  weak  unsettled  government  can  oppose.  We 
have  many  people  who  wish  to  govern  this  city  and  who  had 
acquired  influence  in  turbulent  times  which  they  are  unwill - 
Ing  to  loose  in  more  tranquil  times.*  Lansing,  too,  had 
changed  his  tune.  He  wrote  to  Schuyler  on  the  2oth  that 
Lamb,  Willett  and  Malcom  were  all  concerting  plans  for  ven¬ 
geance.  *They  say  they  will  in  the  first  place  submit  the 
Consideration  of  what  they  suppose  proper  to  the  Legislature 
k  if  they  do  not  comply  with  their  wishes  they  must  try 
their  Hands . a IQ 

^See  above,  Chapter  VII,  n.  57. 

i0TllIlnghast  to  Lamb,  Nov.  29,  1783,  Lamb  Papers; 

Roger  James  Champagne,  *The  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  Aristo¬ 
cracy  in  New  York"  (unDublished  ?h. D.  thesis,  Wisconsin  U. , 
I960)  ,  478. 

17 

^Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Dec.  20, 
1733,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

18 

Lansing  to  Schuyler,  Dec.  26,  1783,  Schuyler  Papers, 
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A s  If  to  confirm  these  prophecies,  a  handbill  appeared 

addressed  to  the  Tories  of  the  city:  "The  Whigs  take  the 

liberty  to  prognosticate  that  the  calm,  which  the  enemies  of 

Columbia  at  present  enjoy,  will  ere  long  be  succeeded  by  a 

19 

bitter  and  neck-breaking  hurricane. "  And  on  the  evening 
of  December  29,  1783,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  American 
army  had  withdrawn  to  West  Point  for  discharge,  a  mob  led 
by  Sears,  Lamb  and  Willett  assaulted  the  Tory  printer,  James 
Rlvlngton.  The  campaign  of  Tory  persecution  had  begun. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  grievances  felt 
against  the  city  Tories  were,  at  the  nub,  economic.  They 
took  many  forms.  Did  a  refugee  need  a  home?  Owners  of  land 
where  the  British  had  built  barracks  refused  to  turn  the 
buildings  over  to  the  army  Quartermaster  General;  Harlnua 
Willett  and  Jonn  Lasher,  charged  with  the  custody  of  for¬ 
feited  lands  and  houses,  were  forbidden  to  appropriate 

structures  held  by  contract  from  any  person  before  the 

21 

British  withdrawal.  Did  he  seek  to  re-establish  his  busi¬ 
ness'’  He  was  likely  to  find  that  a  Loyalist  had  been  11- 

22 

censed  ahead  of  him.  If  he  attended  the  first  meeting  of 

H .  Y.  ? .  L. 

19 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Jan.  7,  1734,  reporting  a 
meeting  of  Dec.  17. 

^This  ooint  was  made  by  the  Hew  York  J ournal ,  May  o, 

1784. 

21 

Timothy  Pickering  to  George  Clinton,  Dec.  1,  1783, 
quoted  in  James  Wilson,  Memorial  History.  II,  56 3 i  Howard 
Thomas,  Marlnus  Willett  (Hew  York,  1954)  ,  154-155. 

^Statement  of  committee  of  refugee  "mechanics,  gro¬ 
cers,  retailers  and  Innholders,"  Indeoendent  Gazette. 

Jan.  24,  1784. 
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the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  held  after  the  evacuation,  on 
January  20,  1784,  he  found  three  of  the  five  officers  elected 
In  the  previous  meeting  (G-erard  and  William  Walton,  Robert 
Waddell)  of  May,  1783,  present,  along  with  other  Loyalists 
such  as  William  Lovther,  John  Miller  and  William  Laight.2 * * * * *^ 

Did  he  wish  to  borrow  capital?  When  the  proposed  Bank  of 
New  York  published  its  list  of  officers  later  in  the  spring, 
he  saw  another  Tory,  William  Seton,  as  treasurer,  and  two 
more,  Daniel  McCormick  and  Joshua  Waddington,  on  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  one  refugee  protested  that  ‘we 
never  had  so  much  to  fear  from  their  arms,  as  from  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  wealth,"  and  that  meetings  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
and  'Whig  Society  called  not  only  for  the  political  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  Tories,  but  also  for  their  exclusion  from  ‘ad- 
vantageo  of  trade  and  commerce. 9  The  leaders  of  the  agita¬ 
tion,  according  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  sought  ‘to  lnllst  a 
number  of  people  on  their  side  by  holding  out  motives  of  pri¬ 
vate  advantage  to  them;  to  the  trader  they  say,  you  will  be 
overborn  by  the  large  capitals  of  Tory  merchants;  to  the 
Mechanic,  your  business  will  be  less  profitable,  your  wages 
less  considerable  by  the  interference  of  Tory  workmen. ,25 

23winutes  of  the  N.  Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ohotostat, 

N  v  ?  L 

2Z*Indeoendent  Gazette.  Mar.  11,  1734;  New  York  Gazet¬ 

teer.  Mar\  31.  1784:  New  York  Journal.  Apr.  3  end  June  10,  1784. 

Letter  from  Phoclon  to  the  Considerate  Citizens  of 

Mew-York.  10-11. 
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battle  we  have  had  with  the  democracy.*  7  Frankly  anti¬ 
democratic,  also,  waa  Gouverneur  Morris'  comment  at  the  time: 

“I  think  the  superior  advantages  of  our  constitution  will  now 
appear  in  the  repressing  of  those  turbulent  spirits  who  wish 
for  confusion,  because  that  in  the  regular  order  of  things 
they  can  only  fill  a  subordinate  sphere.  *^ 

Most  refugees,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  later  remarked, 
favored  action  against  the  Tories  "not  indeed  in  the  shape 
of  mobs  and  riots,  but  of  law;  banishment,  disfranchisement, 
and  the  like.  "33-  They  turned,  therefore,  to  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  which  by  its  policies  in  such  fields  as  taxation,  trade 
regulation,  and  suffrage  legislation,  could  greatly  Influence 
the  struggle  for  power  in  Mew  York  City.  In  December,  1783» 
oarely  a  month  after  the  refugees'  return,  seven  men  were 
elected  to  represent  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  in  the 
state  Assembly.  Few  but  refugees  dared  to  vote.  ^  The  chosen 
seven  were  Sears,  Lamb,  Willett,  Henry  Rutgers,  John  Stagg, 
William  Malcom,  Robert  Harpur,  Hugh  Hughes,  and  Peter  Van 
Zandt:  every  one  a  radical  Son  of  Liberty,  every  one  a 

nominee  of  the  Mechanics'  Committee. 33  Their  selection 

^Robert  Troup  to  Rufus  Sing,  Apr.  4,  1809»  quoted  in 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  The  Decline  of  Aristocracy  In  the  Politics 
of  New  York  (New  "York,  1919)  ,  107-108. 

3°Gouverneur  Morris  to  John  Jay,  Jan.  10,  1784,  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  Public  Papers  of  Jay,  III,  104. 

^Hamilton  writing  as  H - G - ,  New  York  Dally  Ad¬ 

vertiser.  Mar.  17,  1789. 

3 ^Colonel  Hamilton's  Second  Letter  from  Phoclon  (New 
York,  1784),  35. 

33see  the  broadside  of  the  Mechanics'  Committee, 
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followed  a  hr't  exchange  of  broadeldee.  *A  Battered  Soldier* 

urged  the  “Whig  Mec* “nicks"  of  the  city  to  choose  men  who  had 

been  'faithful  from  the  ever  memorable  period  of  the  Stamp- 

Act.  *  *0n  your  Union,*  the  battered  soldier  continued, 

depends  the  future  fate  of  the  Whig  Interest  in  this 
City  and  County:  And  if  you  fall  herein,  you  may 
depend  on  It,  that  you  and  your  Children,  will  soon 
become  Hewers  of  Woodland  Drawers  of  Water,  to  the 
Tories  In  this  State.  1 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  harshly  anti-Tory  legislation 
passed  by  this  New  York  legislature  of  early  1794;  but  in 
view  of  the  temper  of  the  times,  what  was  remarkable  was  its 
mildness.  The  confiscation  and  immediate  sale  of  Tory  lands 
merely  implemented  the  laws  of  1779-1790,  whose  application 
to  the  Southern  District  of  the  state  had  been  delayed  pend¬ 
ing  its  reoccupation. ^5  Discriminatory  taxation,  likewise, 
represented  simply  the  application  to  the  city  and  county  of 
’.lew  York  of  a  system  already  in  operation  elsewhere  in  the 
state.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  1*100,000  assessment 
never  was  collected. ^  The  celebrated  Trespass  Act,  em¬ 
powering  refugee  property-owners  to  collect  rent  and  damages 
from  Tories  who  had  occupied  their  properties,  was  nullified 


Dec.  27,  1783,  N.-Y.H.S. 

^^roadslde,  Dec.  23,  1783,  N.-Y.H.S.  See  also  the 
broadside  entitled,  To  the  Mechanics  and  Free  Sleotors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New-York,  and  one  signed  *Clnclnnatus , ■ 
both  for  the  same  date  and  In  the  same  collection. 

"-’See  the  New  York  Assembly's  action  on  Mar.  19,  1782. 

^See  the  petitions  of  the  unfortunate  collectors  of 
this  tax,  Senate  Legislative  Papers,  XI,  Box  2,  N.Y.S.L. 
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In  August  by  the  decision  of  the  Mayor's  Court  of  New  York 
City  In  Rutgers  v.  Vfaddlngton.  The  one  really  substantial 
step  taken  by  the  spring  legislative  session  of  1784  was  the 
passage  of  a  rigorous  election  law,  which  rejecting  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  loyalty  oath  as  inadequate,  specified  six 
kinds  of  acta  as  constituting  Toryism,  with  consequent  dis¬ 
franchisement.^®  But  even  this  lav  did  not  permit  the  radi¬ 
cal  ex-refugees  to  retain  their  Assembly  seats,  for  they  were 
cne  and  all  defeated  In  the  next  election  of  May,  17841 
Banishment,  with  attendant  new  confiscations,  was  much  talked 
of  in  public  meetings,  but  apoarently  never  even  suggested 
in  the  state  legislature. 

If  at  any  time  In  the  Revolutionary  Era  a  genuine 
social  overturn  was  possible,  this  was  the  moment.  Why,  then, 
no  Jacobins  In  New  York  City?  If  the  most  recent  student  of 
the  pre-war  Bona  of  ',1'oerty  is  right  in  saying  that  the  city 
In  1778  was  on  the  verge  of  radical  upheaval,  and  'only  the 
timely  Invasion  of  Long  Island  by  the  British  saved  the  aris¬ 
tocrats  from  a  political  crisis  of  an  explosive  character , 
what  blunted  the  radical  sword  when  the  Sons  of  Liberty  re- 


07 

J  The  critical  question  was  whether  damages  could  be 
collected  for  occupation  under  a  3ritlah  military  order. 

^®This  law  of  May  12,  1784,  also  merely  re-asserted  a 
previous  law,  passed  March  27»  1778  (Laws  of  Hew  York,  First 
Session,  Ch.  lo).  However,  »iuce  another  law  (passed  Mar.  26, 
1781;  Laws  of  New  York,  Fourth  Session,  Ch.  36)  enacted  during 
the  war  was  more  lax  In  its  requirements,  the  statute  of  1784 
served  the  purpose  of  resolving  an  ambiguous  situation  in  the 
direction  of  severity.  For  illuminating  comment,  see  Address 
to  the  Citizens  of  this  City  (Apr.  23,  1784),  broadside, 
N.-Y.H.S. 

39 

Roger  Champagne,  'Sons  of  Liberty,'  452,  508. 
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turned  to  New  York  City? 

The  answer  Is  partly  that  the  old  radical  leaders  had 
grown  fat  and  changed.  Alexander  McDougall  was  now  openly 
aligned  with  the  conservatives,  who  used  him  as  a  figurehead 
for  the  Bank  of  New  York.  Isaac  Sears,  on  his  return  to  New 
York  City,  moved  into  No.  1  Broadway,  the  residence  formerly 
occupied  by  the  3ritlsh  general,  Henry  Clinton.  John  Lamb 
and  Marlnus  Willett  received  political  plums,  the  posts  of 
Customs  Collector  and  Sheriff,  and  like  their  counterparts 
in  Charleston  thus  became,  unnaturally  for  them,  "duty-bound 
to  oppose  riots."  ^  Paper  money  is  sometimes  considered  the 
kernel  of  radical  law-making  in  the  Critical  Period.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  mechanics  of  New  York  City 
petitioned  their  Assemblymen  in  March,  178h,  for  the  Issuance 
of  bills  of  credit,  every  one  of  their  "radical"  representa- 
tlvea  opposed  It! 

More  important  as  a  deterrent  to  social  revolution  wao 
the  preoccupation  with  private  affairs.  "Mentor,"  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  "Phoclon,"  had  warned:  "Let  us  consider  the  Indigence 

uo 

Robert  J.  Christen,  "Isaac  Sears"  (unpublished  Master's 
essay,  Columbia  U. ,  1953),  50. 

^^Rlchard  Walsh,  Charleston's  Sons  of  Liberty  (Columbia, 
1959),  121.  This  may  have  been  the  intention.  It  was  a 
familiar  practice  in  Stuart  England,  e.g.,  in  February  1626 
Charles  I  "called  a  new  parliament,  first  taking  care  to  ap¬ 
point  leading  opposition  members  in  the  previous  parliament 
.  .  .  as  sheriffs  so  as  to  disqualify  them  from  election" 
(Maurice  Ashley,  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  [Balti¬ 
more,  195*0.  58). 

^Assembly  Journal  (New  York,  178**-),  7**-,  108.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  Lamb  and  Willett  were  no  longer  members 
of  the  city  representation  at  this  time,  having  retired  when 
appointed  to  public  office. 
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which  the  ravages  of  a  long  and  accursed  war  have  created 
In  the  other  party  [the  refugees],  which  oust  cause  them 
assiduously  to  attend  to  their  own  private  concerns.  .  .  . 

In  a  little  time  the  last  spasms  of  the  republican  spirit 
will  be  over,  the  meager  ghost  of  poverty,  with  slII  her  train 
of  evils,  being  constantly  before  them,  every  other  consider¬ 
ation  will  yield  to  the  spur  of  necessity . ' ^  It  was  only 
too  true.  In  February,  Constable  found  "no  business  nor  any 
appearance  of  It,"  but  newspapjr  correspondents  called  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  to  turn  their  attention  to  commerce;  In  March, 
It  was  reported  that  the  people  wanted  only  regular  govern¬ 
ment  and  courts  "of  Judicature  to  be  settled,  In  order  to 
make  It  a  flourishing  city  for  trade."  Many  hands  set  to 
wort  to  create  a  representation  expressive  of  this  mood,  and 
for  weeks  before  the  May  elections  Vhlga  warned  each  other 
In  the  press  of  the  audacity  of  Tories  and  the  sinister 
“coalitions"  being  formed. ^  In  vain.  After  the  conserva¬ 
tive  victory,  Robert  R.  Livingston  commented  mellowly: 

During  the  last  election  in  the  City  the  Contest 
was  warm  4  the  Issue  was  what  naturally  might  have 
been  expected  when  one  of  the  parties  was  so  Jealous 
of  power  as  to  endeavour  to  exclude  property  4  abili¬ 
ties  from  the  weight  that  they  must  4  will  have  in 


^Mentor's  Reply  to  Phoclon's  Letter  (New  Yorlc,  1784)  , 

1-4  • 

^^Vllliam  Constable  to  Richard  Carson,  Feb.  3>  1784, 
Constable  Letters,  1774-1791,  Constable-Plerrepont  Papers; 
Sew  Yoric  Packet ,  Feb.  26,  1784;  New  York:  Gazetteer,  Mar.  22, 
1785“ 

4c 

^Independent  Gazette.  Feb.  2o,  1784;  Independent 
Journal ,  Apr.  21,  24,  28,  1784;  New  York  Journal,  Mar.  18, 
Apr.  22,  1784. 
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every  society.  Things  ore  settling  down  upon  their 
old  foundation.  ® 

In  like  hey  Alexander  Hamilton  told  Egbert  Benson  early  In 

June:  “Nothing  new  here  except  that  the  Vhlgs  by  way  of 

eminence  (as  they  distinguish  themselves)  are  degenerating 

47 

fast  Into  a  very  peaceable  set  of  people." 

The  decision  In  Rutgers  v.  Waddlngton  raised  a  tem¬ 
porary  storm:  see  the  protest  of  a  committee  headed  by 
Melancton  Smith. ^  But  that  same  fall  the  first  Tory  was 
elected  to  political  office  In  post-war  New  York  City, 
Nicholas  Bayard  defeating  Thomas  Ivers  as  alderman  for  the 
Out  Vard.  A  year  later  It  was  said  that  Tories  voted  and 

uQ 

were  elected  equally  with  Vhlgs. 

As  late  as  the  elections  to  the  ratifying  convention 
of  1788,  some  politicians  would  attempt  to  rally  votes  with 
the  cry  of  "sheltered  aliens  and  strangers,"^  but  the  slo¬ 
gan  had  lost  Its  mass  appeal  years  before.  New  Issues,  new 
alignments,  were  by  the  middle  of  178**  thrusting  themselves 
Into  the  scene.  The  language  of  anti-Toryism  was  used  to 
articulate  the  emerging  conflict  of  merchant  and  mechanic. 

Robert  R.  Livings  ton  to  Charles  DeVltt,  May  9,  176** , 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

47 

Alexander  Hamilton  to  Egbert  Benson,  June  8,  178**, 
Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

LlO. 

New  York  Packet.  Nov.  **,  178**. 

4<^New  York  Journal,  Sept.  29,  1785- 

5Qpnce  More  For  The  Liberties  of  the  People  of  America. 
Aor.  2,  1788,  broadside,  N.-Y.H.S.;  New  York  Journal.  May  1, 
1786. 
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Restless  Mechanics 

"You  have,1  the  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor  wrote  the 
Mayor  in  March,  1784,  *a  number  of  restless  macannlcks  .  .  . 
who  wish  to  see  all  their  craft  out  of  it,  that  they  might 
Ingross  all  to  themselves . 9 ^1  The  restless  mechanics  were 
the  backbone  of  radical  Vhigglsm  in  1784,  just  as  before  the 
Revolution  they  were  the  group  most  uniformly  Identified 
with  the  Sons  of  Liberty. Indeed  in  every  American  city, 
the  artisan  class  was  the  most  consistently  radical  group 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  Era. ^3  Espousing  neither  the 
Federalism  of  wealth  nor  the  rural  parochialism  of  Anti- 
Federalism,  the  mechanic  class  stood  for  both  nationalism 
and  democracy,  an  ideology  memorably  expressed  by  the  former 
staymaker,  Tom  Paine.  Alone  among  the  social  groups  of  the 
new  nation,  the  mechanics  were  In  the  forefront  both  of  the 
struggle  for  home  rule,  and  the  struggle  over  who  should 
rule  at  heme. 

The  contemporary  term  ‘mechanic*  has  caused  some  dif¬ 
ficulty,  because  it  was  applied  both  to  wage-laborers  and  to 
petty  entrepreneurs.  As  Carl  Brldenbaugh  puts  It:  ‘Artisans, 
shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen  and  their  families,  composed  per¬ 
haps  two  thirds  of  the  Inhabitants  of  each  Northern  community 
[city]  and  a  little  less  than  half  of  C.narles  Town.  They 

51?„obert  Livingston,  Jr.  ,  to  James  Duane,  Mar.  22,  1784, 
Duane  Papers. 

'^3ee  Roger  Champagne,  "Sons  of  Liberty,* 

53por  Charleston,  consult  Richard  Valsh,  Charleston 1 s 
Sons  of  Liberty.  135. 
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were  somewhat  contemptuously  branded.  1 * 3  Mechanic's  '  and 
'Tradesmen'  by  the  upper  classes.8^  While  Mechanics8  who 
had  time  and  money  to  go  Into  politics — for  example,  In  New 
York  City,  William  Gilbert,  William  Goforth,  Robert  Boyd  and 
Thomas  Ivere — were  likely  to  be  entrepreneurs  rather  than 
laborers;  and  while,  too,  mechanics'  committees  and  societies 
seem  to  have  been  limited  to  employers;  nonetheless  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  majority  of  those  called  'mechanics* 
were  laborers,  not  employers.  Judging  from  the  published 
lists  of  mechanics  who  marched  In  the  parade  celebrating  the 
adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution  In  1788,  perhaps 
a  third  of  the  mechanics  were  master  workmen,  another  third 
Journeymen,  and  the  remaining  third  apprentices.  Among  the 
cabinet-makers  In  the  procession  there  were  In  master  workmen, 
20  Journeymen  and  30  apprentices;  among  the  coopers,  138  mas¬ 
ter  workmen  and  Journeymen,  and  55  apprentices . The  'mech¬ 
anic*  was  sometimes  also  distinguished  from  the  'laborer,*  as 
a  craftsman  rather  than  a  mere  roustabout . ^° 

The  term  'mechanic'  was  thus  used  in  a  loose  way  which 
might  refer  to  a  dockhand  living  In  a  miserable  waterfront 
shanty  or  to  a  genuine  proletarian  in  the  area  of  industrial 
enterprises  (furnaces,  potteries,  breweries,  tanneries,  rope- 
walks,  distilleries}  south  and  east  of  the  'Collect,*  which 

'^Carl  Bridenbaugh,  Cities  In  Revolt.  283. 

•^New  York  packet.  Aug.  5,  1788. 

^  / 

3°Ibldti,  Sept.  1,  1785. 
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was  to  become  the  notorious  Lower  East  31de;^7  and  which 
might  refer  to  a  prosperous  silversmith  like  William  Gilbert, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  whose  property  was  over  L5000;5® 
but  which  usually  signified  an  artisan  who  owned  his  tools 
and  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  craft.  The  mechanic,  there¬ 
fore,  was  the  urban  equivalent  of  the  rural  "yeoman.* 

It  follows  that  the  group  consciousness  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  '80' s,  although  Intense,  was  not  the  class-conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  1890's  or  even  the  1830's.  Strikes  were  not 
unknown  In  New  York  City:  printers,  Journeymen  shoemakers 
and  Journeymen  carpenters  can  be  glimpsed  fighting  for  wage 
increases,  or  resisting  wage  cuts,  during  the  decade.^  But 
the  average  mechanic  must  be  imagined  as  aspiring  to  become 
a  small  businessman.  This  aspiration  was  well  expressed  by 
the  seal  which  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades¬ 
men  adopted  on  its  formation  in  1785-6:  *an  aged  woman,  with 
a  pair  of  scales  In  one  hand,  and  a  nest  of  young  swallows  In 

57For  the  area  near  the  pond  called  the  'Collect,*  see 
William  Duer,  New- York  As  It  Was  (New  York,  1867),  13»  end 
Monaghan  and  Love».thal,  This  Was  New  York.  30;  for  living 
conditions  among  the  very  poor,  Alfred  Young,  "The  Democratic 
Republican  Movement,*  55-5^. 

5®Anne  Barus  Seeley,  *A  Comparative  Study  of  Federalist 
and  Republican  Candidates  for  State  Office  from  New  York 
City.  1790-1799*  (unpublished  Master's  essay,  Columbia  U. . 
1959) »  38  end  Appendix.  Miss  Seeley  puts  the  average  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  of  mechanics  who  ran  for  office  In 
the  1790‘s  at  about  LI, 160. 

'^Monaghan  and  Lowenthal,  This  Was  New  York,  77  n.; 

New  York  Packet.  3ept.  12,  Sept.  15,  1785. 
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the  other,  fed  by  the  old  one."00  The  Image,  pointing  to 
exact  equality  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  for  mutual  succor 
on  the  other,  quite  catches  the  tone  of  mechanic  statements 
In  the  1780' e.  If  fifty  years  later  the  "workingman's  move¬ 
ment"  of  New  York  City  was  still  essentially  middle-class  In 
outlook, how  much  more  so  was  this  true  in  1784. 

Yet  a  distinct  sense  of  hostility  existed  between 
mechanics  and  merchants  In  post-war  New  York  City,  and  as 
the  persecution  of  outright  Loyalists  went  out  of  fashion, 
the  language  of  anti-Toryism  came  to  be  applied  to  this  do¬ 
mestic  conflict.  It  wa 8  easy  enough  for  the  artisan  to  see 
an  enemy  in  the  merchant  who  imported  manufactured  goods  from 
England.  Only  a  small  further  step  was  required  to  see  In 
him  also  a  Tory,  even  when,  as  lr.  the  case  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  butt  of  such  attacks  had  fought  valiantly  for 
the  Revolution.  In  part ,  the  mechanic  simply  grasped  at  the 
most  convenient  epithet  wherewith  to  belabor  men  who  sneered 
at  his  lack  of  education  and  refinement.  In  part,  also,  the 
term  "Tory,"  while  literally  rldlculoue,  expressed  a  not  un¬ 
realistic  awareness  of  the  role  men  like  Hamilton  and  Duane 
were  playing  in  protecting  the  property,  collecting  the  debts, 
and  seeking  the  votes,  of  persons  who  were  indeed  Tories. 

dO 

Annals  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades¬ 
men.  ed.  Thomas  Earl  and  Charles  T.  Congdon  (New  York,  1882), 
12. 

^See  Walter  Huglns,  Jacksonian  Democracy  and  the  Work¬ 
ing  Class:  A  Study  of  the  New  York  Workingman's  Movement. 
1829-1887  (Stanford.  195o). For  a  general  view  of  the  mech- 

anlc  movement  In  the  Revolutionary  Era,  consult  Richard  B. 
Morris,  Government  and  Labor  in  Early  America  (New  York, 

1947),  especially  193-207. 
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Duane  resumed,  his  pre-war  business  of  collecting  debts  for 
British  creditors.02  Hamilton,  who  led  the  legal  battle 
against  the  Trespass  Law,  had  so  many  clients  seeking  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  anti-Tory  laws  that  he  wrote:  'legislative 
folly  has  afforded  so  plentiful  a  harvest  to  us  lawyers  that 
we  have  scarcely  a  moment  to  spare  from  the  substantial 
business  of  reaping. '°3 

Mechanics  were  prominent  In  the  anti-Tory  movement 
from  the  beginning.  When  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  city, 
a  'large  and  respectable  number  of  Inhabitants  (lately  re¬ 
turned  from  a  seven  years  exile)"  met  to  plan  the  triumphal 
parade,  the  gathering — which  asked  all  who  had  been  in  the 
city  during  the  war  to  leave — was  chaired  by  the  hatter 
Henry  3icker,  and  included  the  silversmiths  William  Gilbert 
and  Ephraim  Brasher,  the  hatter  Thomas  Le  Foy,  the  uphol- 
sterer  Henry  Kipp,  and  several  other  mechanics.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  'late  exiled  Mechanics,  Grocers,  Retailers  and 
Innholders'  formed  after  the  refugees'  return  to  press  their 
grievances  against  Tories,  included,  in  addition  to  Bicker 
(again  the  chairman),  the  tallow  chandler  Hugh  Walsh,  the 

o2 

Correspondence  of  James  Duane  with  Messrs.  Pipping 
and  Crowley,  Sept.  2,  17^0,  with  George  3rown  of  Glasgow, 
Nov.  7,  1766,  and  with  Phyn  and  Ellice  of  London,  Aug.  18, 
1784,  Duane  Papers. 

^Alexander  Hamilton  to  Egbert  3enson,  Feb.  18,  1734, 
and  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  Feb.  21,  1784,  Hamilton  Papers, 
Columbia  U.  John  Lawrence,  Morgan  Lewis  and  Richard  Varlck 
were  three  other  conservative  Whigs  who  acted  as  lawyers  for 
Tories  (Lawrence,  Lewis,  Varlck  and  Hamilton  to  Thomas 
Mifflin,  Dec.  3,  1733,  ibid. ) . 


°^Indeoendent  New  York  Gazette.  Nov.  22,  1783. 
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pewterer  William  J.  Ellsworth,  and.  the  saddler  John  Young. 

The  committee's  program  already  Included,  In  addition  to  anti- 
Tory  measures,  the  mechanic  demands  which  would  dominate  after 
1735:  repayment  of  the  public  debt;  Import  duties  on  British 

manufactures;  retaliation  against  3rltlsh  vessels;  and  8  a 
serious  attention  to  the  mercantile  Interest,  convinced,  that 
on  this  principally  depends,  the  welfare  and  importance  of 
this  city. *°° 

The  unsettled  economy  of  the  post-war  city  sharpened 
the  latent  social  antagonism  between  ■Whig*  mechanic  and 
•Tory8  merchant.  Noah  Webster  once  commented  on  the  New  York 
City  tradition  of  friendly  Intercourse  between  social  classes. 
8The  principal  families,8  he  wrote,  8by  associating,  in  their 
public  amusements,  with  the  middling  class  of  well-bred  citi¬ 
zens,  render  their  rani  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  soc¬ 
iety,  and  prevent  that  party-apirlt ,  which  an  affectation  of 
superiority  In  certain  families  In  Philadelphia,  has  produced 
in  that  city.8  But  Webster  noted  that  the  Revolutionary  War 
had  worked  a  change.  8Several  causes,8  he  continued,  8have 
operated  to  diminish  the  sociability  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  particularly  the  change  of  inhabitants  and  the  loss  of 
property,  during  the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  unfavorable 
state  of  business  since  the  establishment  of  peace. 8°?  The 

°5now  York  Packet.  Peb.  19,  178^. 

°°Independent  Gazette.  Jan.  29,  178^. 

^"Description  of  New  York,1  The  American  Museum, 

March  1788. 
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wealth  per  capita  In  the  West  Ward  was  $oo,  in  the  East  Ward 
$131. ^  Much  of  the  vest  aide  had  been  burned  In  the  great 
fire  of  177o  which  took  one  thousand  homes.  After  the  war, 
the  area  was  new  and  unfinished,  partly  unpaved,  with  "Infer¬ 
ior  homes"  and  much  cheaper  land  prices  than  further  south 
and  east:  on  the  eve  of  the  Whig  re-entry,  Gouverneur  Morris 
recommended  this  neighborhood  to  Robert  Morris  as  the  best 
part  of  the  city  in  which  to  speculate.* * * * * *  7^  Mot  surprisingly, 
the  tarn  rolls  of  the  west  side  read  like  an  Inventory  of  Mew 
York  City  mechanics. 7' 

Adolescent  gangs  and  adult  voters  in  Mew  York  City  di¬ 
vided  east  and  vest.70  The  old  Sons  of  Liberty  had  made 

their  headquarters  on  the  upner  west  side,  at  3^7  Great 

07 

.reorge  Street  near  the  corner  of  Murray  and  3roadway.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war,  the  'West  Ward  elected  silversmith  William  Gilbert 


73For  the  electoral  census,  see  Mew  York  Dally  Adver¬ 

tiser.  Jan.  15,  1791. 

7ijDuer,  New-York  As  It  Was,  11.  For  land  prices,  see 
Monaghan  and  Lowenthal,  00.  clt. ,  72-73;  T.S.7.  Smith,  op. 

clt. .  27-28.  Their  figures  indicate  that  a  square  foot  of 

building  lot  on  the  upper  west  side  cost  one-third  to  one- 
half  as  much  as  a  square  foot  on  the  lover  east  side.  For 

Morris'  recommendation,  see  Gouverneur  Morris  to  Robert 
Morris,  Nov.  22,  1733  >  Gouverneur  Morris  papers,  Columbia  U. 

7^ a Tax-Payers  of  the  City  and  County  of  Mew  York,  1793,“ 
N.-Y.H.S.  Thus  the  mechanic  names  of  William  Gilbert,  Robert 
Manley,  Thomas  LeFoy,  James  iip,  Jonn  Middelburger,  Garret 
DeBow  and  William  Mooney  Jump  to  the  eye  on  the  first  page 
of  the  roll  for  the  Fourth  Ward  (upper  west  side). 

7°For  the  gangs,  see  William  Duer,  New-York  As  It  Was. 

5  n.  . . ~~ 

77T .2.7.  Smith,  City  of  Mew  York.  11. 
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as  alderman  every  year  until,  In  1739,  Gilbert  movod  up  to 
the  state  Assembly.  In  the  coneervatlve  landslide  of  1784, 
the  Vest  Ward  alone  “was  almost  unanimous  In  favor  of  the 
list  nominated  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty. The  political 


contrast  of  east  and  west  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  follow- 

79 

ing  returns  from  this  election.  ' 

East  Ward 


!onaervatlve  slate  Highest  candidate  73 

Lowest  candidate  57 


Radical  slate 


Highest  candidate  3° 
Lowest  candidate  25 


Vest  Ward 

Highest  candidate  lo 
Lowest  candidate  11 

Highest  candidate  74 
Lowest  candidate  o7 


The  mechanics'  sense  of  separateness  was  expressed 
through  their  Mechanics'  Committee.  Because  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  was  founded  only  In  No¬ 
vember  1795,  historians  have  failed  to  recognize  that  a 
general  committee  of  mechanics  existed  and  functioned  through¬ 
out  the  previous  two  years.  The  committee  of  mechanics 
which  from  1774  till  the  Vhlg  exodus  from  New  Yorh  had  re¬ 
placed  the  Sons  of  Liberty  as  the  leading  radical  organlza- 
tlon,  u  reappeared  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  returned  to  the  city 
in  November  1783.  It  met  in  December  1783  and  several  times 
in  the  spring  of  1784.  The  committee's  quest  for  Incor- 


^New  York  Journal.  Apr.  29,  1734. 

^Independent  Journal.  May  1,  1784. 

^°Carl  3ecker,  Political  Parties.  120. 

RT 

Broadside  of  Mechanics'  Committee,  Dec.  27,  1733, 
N.-Y. H.S.  ;  New  York  Packet.  Jan.  15,  1784;  New  Yorfc  Journal. 
Mar.  18,  17 o4':  Independent  Journal.  May  12.  1784;  New  York 
Pachet .  May  31,  1784.  The  Mechanics 1  Committee  was  one  of 
several  groups  forming  the  committee  of  exiled  mechanics, 
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poratlon,  a  burning  political  issue  early  in  1785 »  oegan  a 

year  earlier  when  Henry  Bicker  and  others  petitioned  the 

82 

legislature  for  incorporation  on  May  7,  1784. 

Conclualon 

The  issue  of  mechanic  incorporation,  and  the  larger 
question  of  the  place  of  mechanics  in  society  which  the 
issue  symbolized,  were  by  1785  very  nearly  all  that  remained 
of  the  anti-Tory  hysteria  which  dominated  New  York  City 
politics  in  the  first  year  of  peace.  In  October,  1784,  a 
newspaper  correspondent  sounded  the  old  note  by  remarking: 
'The  law  for  tarring  and  feathering  is  not  repealed,  but 
only  suspended.  You  know  the  season  Is  not  too  far  advanced, 
for  geese  are  in  their  prime  about  Michaelmas . * Typical 
of  the  advancing  mood,  however,  was  Abraham  3ancker's  letter 
of  the  following  month:  *Your  remarks  with  respect  to  Com¬ 
mittees  ...  is  very  Just.  There  is  little  to  be  got  by 
such  Business.  I  have  turn'd  my  thoughts  to  other  matters, 
which  have  a  more  promising  aspect  which  is  the  mercantile 
line.  ■ 34 

Three  things  were  forthcoming  in  1735-3o  to  solidify 
this  mood  into  a  merchant -mechanic  alliance:  the  conversion 

grocers,  retailers  and  Innholders,  mentioned  earlier;  Henry 
Bicker  was  chairman  of  both  groups. 

Assembly  Journal  (New  York,  1734),  162. 

^Nev  York  Gazetteer.  Oct.  26,  1784. 

Abraham  3ancker  to  Abraham  3.  Bancker,  Nov.  3,  1784, 
Abraham  Bancker  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S. 


1*5 


of  a  majority  of  the  radical  leaders  to  the  Federalist  pro¬ 
gram;  a  depression;  and  a  similar  conversion  of  the  mechanic 


rank-and-file. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

HEW  ALIGNMENTS:  BANES,  DEBTS  AND  PAPER  MONEY 
IN  THE  POLITICS  OF  THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD 

The  fragmentation  of  the  old  Sons  of  Liberty  leader¬ 
ship  in  1785-1786  was  the  more  remarkable  because  that  party 
had  held  together  so  firmly  through  the  previous  twenty 
years.  When  in  December  1783  “A  Battered  Soldier"  asked 
the  "Whig  Mechanlcks"  of  the  city  to  vote  for  men  who  had 
been  "faithful  from  the  ever-memorable  period  of  the  Stamp- 
Act,"  these  were  not  idle  words. ^  For  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  leaders  of  the  radical  party  in  city  politics  In  1783- 
1785  had  opposed  the  resumption  of  importation  of  British 
goods  in  1770 :  the  blacksmith  Robert  3oyd,  the  silversmith 
William  Gilbert,  the  brewer  White  Matlack,  the  manufacturer 
Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  the  ropemaker  Thomas  Ivers ,  the  shoe¬ 
maker  William  Goforth,  the  upholsterer  Richard  EIp,  am d  the 
merchants  John  Lamb,  Isaac  Sears,  William  Malcom,  Peter  T. 
Curtenius,  Thomas  Hazard,  Hugh  Hughes,  and  John  Broome. 
Others  who  appeared  on  the  anti-importation  list  of  1770 
and  figured  prominently  In  the  mechanics'  movement  of  the 
1780's  were  Ephraim  Brasher,  Garrlt  De3ow,  Daniel  Dunscomb, 
John  Burger,  Nicholas  Anthony,  John  Quackenboss,  William 
Ellsworth.  Here  was  a  formidable  continuity  in  personnel. 

13roadslde,  Dec.  27,  1783,  N.-Y.H.S. 

2 

New-York  Gazette:  or.  Weekly  Post-Boy.  July  23  and 
30,  1770,  11 st 8  names  favoring  and  opposing  importation, 
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Moreover,  a9  suggested  earlier,  the  radical  Whig  re¬ 
fugees  from  New  York  City  continued  true  to  form  during  the 
Revolutionary  War:  thus  John  Lamb  stirred  up  grievances 
among  the  common  soldiers,  and  William  Malcom  agitated  for 
a  more  democratic  state  constitution.  Marlnus  Willett 
favored  strong  price  controls,  believing  a  virtuous  private 
trader  *as  rare  In  this  day  as  the  Phoenix."^  Robert  Boyd, 
future  chairman  of  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen,  was  accused  of  leading  the  refugees  from  New  Yori 
City  In  a  campaign  for  higher  taxes  and  closer  ties  with  the 
Continental  Congress.^  The  rank-and-f lie  of  refugee  mechan¬ 
ics  were  active,  too:  more  than  once  we  hear  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters  building  ships  for  the  army  putting  pressure  on  the 
state  legislature. ^ 

One  did  not  break  away  lightly  from  a  group  of  political 


with  some  Indication  of  profession.  These  Invaluable  lists, 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  were  called 
to  my  attention  by  Robert  J.  Christen.  A  good  Indication  of 
prominence  in  the  mechanics'  movement  of  the  ' 80 1 s  is  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  founding  meeting  of  the  General  Society  of  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Tradesmen,  Nov.  17,  1735;  see  the  list  In  Earl 
and  Congdon,  Annals .  10-11. 

■^Marlnus  Willett  to  John  Jay,  Dec.  17,  1777>  Jay  Papers, 
Columbia  U. 

^Published  correspondence  of  Robert  Boyd  and  Robert 
Palmer,  New  York  Packet.  Apr.  13  and  20,  1750.  These  letters 
were  called  to  my  attention  by  Robin  Brooks. 

^See  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  John  Jay,  Apr.  20,  1779, 
referring  to  *[John  Morin]  Scotts  desire  to  satisfy  the  ship 
carpenters  of  Poughkeepsie0  (Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers); 
and  Jay  to  Schuyler,  July  21,  1777:  -The  ship  carpenters 
have  come  down  very  clamorous  and  much  dissatisfied8  (Ban¬ 
croft  Transcripts,  Schuyler,  N.Y.P.L. ). 
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*  friend s"  forged  on  the  anvils  of  so  many  contests.  When 
in  1787  William  Malcom  voted  to  repeal  certain  anti-Tory 
laws,  he  apologized  at  length  for  differing  from  those  with 
whoa  he  was  accustomed  to  think  and  act,  and  was  roundly 
rebuked  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  for  his  pains.0  Such  deser¬ 
tions  were  much  lamented  by  those  hard-core  radicals  who 
became  Anti-Federalists.  "I  see  too  great  a  disposition,'1 
Tllllnghast  wrote  Hugh  Hughes  In  1785 »  #in  those  who  call 
themselves  Whigs  to  connect  with  Tories.*^ 

The  forging  of  political  connections  between  merchants 
who  but  yesterday  had  bitterly  opposed  each  other  as  Whigs 
and  Tories,  proceeded  the  more  naturally  because  everyday 
life  threw  them  so  much  together.  These  rival  leaders  did 
not,  like  the  mechanics,  live  in  separate  neighborhoods; 
rather,  their  homes  were  Inter-mixed.  Of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
and  Anti-Federalist  leadership,  John  Srocme  lived  in  Hanover 
Square,  John  Lamb  on  Vail  Street,  Isaac  Sears,  Marinus  Will¬ 
ett,  'lathaniel  Hazard  and  Jonathan  Lawrence  on  Water  Street: 

0 

all  in  the  fashionable  southeastern  sector  of  the  city. 
Radical  and  conservative  leaders  never  ceased  to  associate 
in  such  bodies  as  the  trustees  of  Trinity  Church,  the  state 
branch  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the  anti-slavery  movement.  The 
trustees  of  the  property  of  Trinity  Church  included 

°Hew  York  Journal,  Feb.  1 5 ,  June  1L,  1787. 

7Tllllnghast  to  Hughes,  1765.  Lamb  Papers. 

?T.E.V.  Smith,  City  of  New  York.  33,  3L,  38-39; 

William  Duer,  Hew- York  As  It  Was.  11  n. 
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conservative  Janes  Duane  and  radical  Isaac  Sears.  Jonn 
Lamb  narrowly  missed  election  as  President  and  again  as 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Cincinnati  in  June 
1783;10  he  chaired  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  of  the 
Southern  District  In  March  1784; 11  still  more  remarkable, 

Lamb  and  Karinus  Willett  were  put  on  the  Committee  of  Funds 
of  the  state  Cincinnati  In  July  1787  with — Alexander  Hamll- 
ton.  As  for  abolitionism,  a  petition  to  the  New  York 
legislature  in  178o  to  outlaw  the  export  of  slaves  was 
signed  by  almost  every  public  figure  In  the  city,  Including 
John  Jay,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Janes  Duane,  John  Lamb, 
Melancton  Smith,  Marlnus  Willett,  John  Broome,  William  W. 
Gilbert  and  Alexander  Hamilton. ^  Melancton  Smith  and 
Jonathan  Lawrence,  who  as  New  York's  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  voted  on  different  sides  of  the  Impost 

question,  yet  served  together  in  1787  on  the  standing  com- 

1L 

slttee  of  the  Society  for  the  Manumission  of  Slaves. 

Socially,  therefore,  the  different  factions  of  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  were  not  strangers  to  each  other.  They  shared 
common  military  memories,  common  interests  in  the  fields  of 
religion  and  reform.  They  saluted  one  another  in  the  streets; 
dined  together  at  the  coffee-houses;  together  attended  monthly 

^Independent  Gazette,  Jan.  29,  1784. 
l^Memorandum  of  votes  in  McDougall  Papers. 

^Independent  Journal.  Apr.  3,  1784. 

^2Nflv  York  Journal.  July  5,  1787. 

^New  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Mar.  14,  1786. 


^Sjew  York  Journal.  May  24,  1787. 
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meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  the  minutes  of  that 
body  show. 

Yet  It  was  not  social  bonds  which  underlay  the  Feder¬ 
alist  "coalition"  of  1785-1786.  Powerful  economic  Interests 
first  divided,  then  drew  together,  the  merchants  of  New  York 
City.  Edmund  Morgan  has  observed  that  the  principles  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  carried  to  Philadelphia  would  not  have 
fitted  in  their  pocket boohs.  Perhaps  not;  but  the  ideolo¬ 
gical  baggage  of  the  ordinary,  sharp-eyed,  hard-nosed  New 
York  City  merchant  very  often  had  Its  origin  precisely  there. 

Debts  to  England 

One  of  the  clearest  cases  of  a  distinct  economic 
"interest9  in  post-war  New  Yor.c  City  is  that  of  the  merchants 
who  owed  pre-war  debts  to  England.  Thomas  C.  Cochran  Is  in 
error  when  he  states  that  "In  the  records  of  the  merchants 
to  which  we  have  access  there  is  no  indication  of  any  large 
accumulated  Indebtedness  of  New  York  concerns  to  their  Eng- 
llsh  correspondents."^  On  the  contrary,  that  indebtedness 
was  estimated  L135»S85  sterling  in  1784,  and  1.200,000  ster¬ 
ling  In  1787. Merchants  up  to  their  eyes  in  debts  to 
England  literally  covered  the  waterfront  In  New  York  City. 

The  case  of  James  3eekman  was  summarized  previously.  Con¬ 
servative  merchants  heavily  indebted  to  England  included 

^Thomas  C.  Cochran,  New  York  in  the  Confederation. 
le>5_l6c. 

16 

Memorandum,  "Amount  of  the  Petitioning  Merchants 
Debts,"  N.Y. S.L.  ;  speech  by  Alexander  Hamilton  In  the  New 
York  Aasembly,  Mar.  20,  1787,  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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Robert  G.  Livingston  and  William  Constable.  Among  the 
radicals,  Samuel  Broome  and  Jeremiah  Platt  were  obliged  In 
178o  to  ask  a  three-year  moratorium  on  debts  over  L60,  while 
In  the  sane  year  Isaac  Sears  escaped  his  creditors  only  by 
first  pleading  Immunity  as  an  Assemblyman,  and  then  fleeing 
the  country.^-®  a  petition  of  merchants  Indebted  to  England 
In  1784  was  signed  by  Henry  Remsen,  Samuel  Broome,  Daniel 
Phoenix,  Eleazer  Miller,  Jr.,  Jacob  Morton,  Abraham  Lott, 

John  3room,  Viner  Van  Zandt ,  Peter  Ketteltas,  Archibald 
Currie,  William  Nielson,  Woodward  and  Zip,  Gerard  G.  Beek- 
man,  Jr.,  Isaac  Moses,  Thomas  Crabb,  Peter  T.  Curtenlus, 

Van  Vleck  k  Hip,  John  Hunt,  Leonard  Kip,  James  3eekman,  John 
I.  Roosevelt,  Christopher  Duycklnck,  Peter  and  Zvart  Byvanck, 
Joseph  Blackwell,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Hazard,  Jacobu6  Van 


^For  Livingston,  see  Robert  G.  Livingston  to  Messrs. 
Nathaniel  and  Robert  Denison,  May  29.  1784,  Livingston  Fam¬ 
ily  Papers,  N.Y.P.L. 

For  Constable,  see  the  letters  of  Alexander  Ellis  and 
James  Phyn  (of  Phyn  and  Ellis,  a  British  firm),  John  Portlus 
(Constable's  representative  In  England),  and  Constable, 
William  Constable  Letters  1774-1791,  Constable-Plerrepont 
Papers. 

Constable,  according  to  his  own  account,  risked  his 
life  on  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies  In  1783  attempting  to  get 
money  to  pay  his  British  debts  (Constable  to  Portlus,  Apr. 
14,  1785).  In  1787,  he  had  succeeded  in  paying  Q0%  of  the 
prlr.clDal,  but  none  of  the  Interest  (same  to  James  Phyn, 

Dec.  2U,  1787).  The  tone  in  which  Phyn  and  Ellis  addressed 
one  of  the  principal  businessmen  in  America  is  suggested  by 
this  extract  from  one  of  their  letters  to  Portlus:  8we  will 
agree  to  receive  It  in  four  not  exceeding  six  years  in  equal 
payments  with  Interest  provided  Mr.  Constable  will  find  suf¬ 
ficient  security  for  the  performance  of  any  such  engagement, 
but  on  no  other  condition,  we  can  no  longer  be  put  off8 
(Portlus  to  Constable,  Nov.  18,  1787). 

18 

Petition  of  Samuel  Broome  and  Jeremiah  Platt  to 
Connecticut  legislature,  1786,  "Insolvent  Debtors,8  272-273; 
petition  of  Henry  Chapman  and  others  to  New  York  legislature 
In  regard  to  Isaac  Sears,  Jan.  31,  1786,  Senate  Legislative 
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Zandt,  Henry  Van  Vleck,  Cornelius  Ray,  Mary  Beekman  and 
Peter  Vandervoort — a  veritable  ‘Who's  Who*  of  the  city 
docks.  ^-9 

The  case  of  the  merchants  Indebted  to  England  was  a 
strong  one.  ‘The  influence  of  the  Merchants,*  they  pointed 
out,  ‘was  principally  relied  upon  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  dispute  with  C-reat-Brltaln.  .  .  .  Our  Committees 
had  consisted  principally  of  them. “  ‘At  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  almost  every  person  attached  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  liberty,  left  his  habitation  [and]  took,  refuge  In 
the  country,*  these  merchants  Included.  There,  agreeable  to 
the  orders  of  Congress,  they  had  received  the  Continental 
currency  at  par  for  goods  sold  and  for  debts  due  to  them, 
to  the  amount  (so  the  merchants  claimed)  of  IA98, 383,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  face  value  of  the  debts  oved  by 
them  to  English  creditors  In  178L.  During  the  war  they  had 
‘suffered  Innumerable  hardships,’  but  when  peace  came, 

‘great  as  their  sufferings  had  been,  they  were,  when  those 
of  all  others  had  ceased,  still  'out  Just  beginning.  *  For 
the  merchants  returned  to  the  city  only  to  find  "heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  half  ruined  houses,*  and  their  trade  In  other 
hands,  and  to  discover  agents  of  British  creditors  waiting 

Papers,  XI,  Bom  1,  N.Y.  S.L.  ;  New  York  Dally  Advertiser, 

Feb.  ht  1780.  I  owe  the  first  of  these  references  to  Robert 
J.  Christen. 

^Petition  dated  Feb.  13,  178^,  Senate  Legislative 
Papers,  XI,  Box  2,  M.Y.S.L.  For  other  petitions  of  these 
merchants  in  178^,  see  Assembly  Journal  (New  York,  179^), 
135.  167-168. 
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to  recover  pre-war  debts. 

This  seemed  unbearably  unjust.  Americans  owing  pre¬ 
war  debts  to  persons  behind  the  3ritish  lines  ^n  America  had 
been  permitted  to  settle  these  obligations  by  paying  one- 
fortieth  of  the  amount  due  Into  the  state  treasury.  Tories 
whose  property  had  been  confiscated  by  the  United  States  were 
being  compensated  by  the  3rltlsh  government.  Only  the  Ameri¬ 
can  debtor  to  a  creditor  in  England,  it  seemed,  would  be  left 
unaided.  “Our  humble  Request,®  Nathaniel  Hazard,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  spokesman,  wrote  to  Hamilton  in  1786,  "is  hut  to  be 
heard  before  ruined,  and  that  we  are  dragged  to  Prison,  by 
hungry  brltleh  Agents  who  are  fast  collecting  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  other  Quarters  as  the  Session  of  the  Assembly  draws 
to  a  Close,  and  hover  like  Cormorants  over  the  devoted  Car¬ 
casses  of  their  captive  Debtors  .  .  .  .  V e  would  wish,  Sir, 
that  such  a  Man  as  Coll.  Remsen,  once  so  independent,  a 
worthy  Citizen,  ever  humane,  benevolent  and  public  spirited, 

nay  not  have  his  House  sold  by  execution,  and  his  Family 

22 

turned  into  the  Streets. a 

Here  was  political  capital  lying  in  wait  for  the  first 
20 

This  composite  account  is  drawn  primarily  from  two 
presentations  by  “Citizen-  [Nathaniel  Hazard]:  Address  to 
the  New  York  legislature,  Mar.  9»  1786,  broadside,  N.-Y.H.S., 
and  Observations  on  the  peculiar  case  of  the  Whig  Merchants. 
Indebted  to  Qreat-Brltaln  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Late  War 
(New  York,  1785).  ~ 

21See  Assembly  Journal  (Fishklll,  1732),  o0 ,  7^-7o, 

77-78. 

22 

‘-‘'Nathaniel  Hazard  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Apr.  21, 

1786,  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 


party  to  mahe  use  of  It.  For  different  reasons,  novever, 
Anti-Federalist  and  Federalist  both  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
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Abraham  Yates  was  especially  prominent  in  opposition  to  the 

merchants'  claims,  while  Hamilton,  never  wishing  to  satisfy 

one  group  of  public  claimants  until  their  united  strength 

could  be  used  to  promote  a  stronger  Federal  government,  con- 

24 

fessed  himself  an  opponent  of  Nathaniel  Hazard's  "corps. 

5o  the  state  legislature  equivocated.  Acts  of  1782,  1733. 

1784  and  1735  prevented  executions  on  the  principal  of  the 

debts  until  three  years  after  the  evacuation,  and  as  this 

period  of  grace  expired,  the  legislature  and  Congress  passed 

25 

the  Issue  bach  and  forth  without  decisive  action.  In  the 
end,  each  debtor  had  to  mahe  the  best  arrangement  he  could 
with  his  creditors,  for  on  April  5,  1787,  the  Assembly 
finally  defeated  any  attempt  at  relief  by  a  25-24  vote.20 

If  political  credit  accrued  to  anyone  from  this  pro¬ 
tracted  wrangle,  it  probably  went  to  the  opoor.ents  of  a 
stronger  Federal  government.  Melancton  Smith,  writing 

2^"Copy  of  [the  merchants']  Petition,  1785,*  N.Y.S.L.  , 
Is  endorsed,  "M3.  This  oetitlon  was  strenuously  opposed  in 
the  Joint  Committee  by  A.  Y.  the  Chairman  a  Senator  from  Al¬ 
bany";  see  ir.  confirmation,  "Mercator,"  Hew  York  Dally  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Apr.  22,  1786. 

2^anllton  to  Hazard,  Apr.  24,  1786,  The  Works  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  ed.  John  C.  Hamilton  (Mew  Yorh,  1851), 

I,  430-431. 

25 

'Tor  this  history,  see  Mew  Yorh  Daily  Advertiser. 

July  13,  178o,  and  Feb.  28,  175t7~ 

2°See  Mew  Yorh  Dally  Advertiser.  Apr.  11,  1787.  For 
reference  to  merchant  petitions,  particularly  frequent  when 
the  three-year  grace  period  expired  in  1786,  see  Ibid. . 

Feb.  15  and  Mar.  15,  1786;  Feb.  1,  1787. 


against  the  proposed  United  States  Constitution  as  "A  PleDe- 

2? 

lan"  In  1780,  aDpealed  to  the  merchants  indebted  to  England. 
One  of  them,  at  least,  was  strongly  Anti-Federalist.  Peter 
7.  Curtenius ,  merchant,  lronmaker,  old  Son  of  Liberty  and 
New  York  State  Auditor,  penned  one  of  the  most  vitriolic 
letters  of  the  none-too-polite  ratification  debate.  Writing 
to  John  McKesson,  Curtenius  said  he  had  been  high  In  public 
favor  In  1775,  when  he  could  put  LpOOG  Into  government  secur¬ 
ities  and  on  his  credit  purchase  L20,000  of  stores  for  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  Now  he  had  "grown  poor'*.  “I  aa 
down  now  i  they  like  other  dogs  It  seems  are  determined  to 
keep  me  down."  Egbert  3enson  of  Dutchess  County,  'this  Beil 
weather  of  the  Federalists,"  was  the  worst.  Curtenius  had 
companded  with  his  British  creditors  without  help  from  the 
state.  "If  I  had  been  a  Livingston  or  a  Schuyler,"  he  con¬ 
cluded,  *1  suppose  he  [Benson]  would  have  advocated  my  Cause, 
tut  my  Crime  is  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Governor.'^® 

Federalist  strategists  needed  some  other  Issue  than 
debts  to  England  wherewith  to  win  over  the  radical  merchant- 
leaders  . 


Banks  and  Paper  Money 

Debts  to  England,  although  an  intensely-felt  issue, 
failed  to  break,  down  the  barrier  separating  the  radical  from 
the  conservative  merchant  leaders.  The  question  of  access 

27 

'  * A  Plebeian,*  An  Address  to  the  People  of  the  State 
of  New-York  (New  York,  1788),  6-7. 

2®?eter  Curtenius  to  John  McKesson,  Mar.  I5,  1788, 
McKesson  papers. 
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to  capital  provided  the  needed  catalyst.  Within  a  year  (at 
the  most)  of  the  re-occupatlon  of  New  York  City,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  community  were  solidly  aligned  behind  the  Bank 
of  New  York.  With  equal  unanimity,  although  not  with  quite 
the  vehemence  often  supoosed,  they  protested  the  emission  of 
paper  money.  In  these  struggles  a  unity  among  the  merchants 
was  forged  which  after  1735  was  smoothly  and  naturally  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  quest  for  stronger  national  government. 

A  united  approach  :,o  questions  of  capital-formation 
had  to  be  created:  It  did  not  exist  ir.  November,  1783.  In 
the  1782  session  of  the  state  Assembly,  the  entire  city  dele¬ 
gation  (composed,  of  course,  of  refugees  voted  for  a  “stay 
law"  on  debts  contracted  before  September  1,  1776.  On  a 
second  bill,  allowing  debtors  to  persons  within  the  3rltlsh 
lines  to  discharge  their  obligations  by  paying  one-fortieth 
the  sum  due  Into  the  state  treasury,  the  delegation  split. ^9 
In  173U,  the  mercantile  community  divided  as  to  whether  a 
new  bank  should  accept  land,  or  specie  only,  as  security  for 
loans.  In  the  same  year  the  G-eneral  Committee  of  Mechanics 
petitioned  for  the  emission  of  state  bills  of  credit.^  In 

1786,  two  members  of  the  city  delegation  voted  for  paper 

31 

money,  and  two  actually  voted  to  make  it  legal  tender. 

These  are  facts  which  do  not  fit  the  picture  of  a  united 

^Assembly  Journal  (Fishkill,  1722),  6o ,  7^-76,  77-76, 

83-89. 

-^Assembly  Journal  (New  York,  176^),  71*. 

^New  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Mar.  25  and  Apr.  5,  173o; 
Assembly  Journal  (New  York.  178o)  for  Feb.  11-Mar.  4. 
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“urban  creditor"  Interest  In  opposition  to  an  equally  homo¬ 
geneous  "agrarian  debtor"  party.  Fev  groups  were  more  In¬ 
debted  than  the  less-affluent  mechanics.  It  took  time  for 
the  Issue  to  clarify  and  for  men  to  become  certain  where 
their  interests  lay. 

Everyone,  to  begin  with,  complained  about  the  shortage 
of  money.  The  question  at  Issue  was  not  whether  the  mone¬ 
tary  supply  should  be  increased,  but  rather  how  and  by  whom. 
The  President,  Director  and  Stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  ’low 
York,  for  example,  petitioned  the  New  York  legislature  that 
"a  Scarcity  of  Specie  for  a  long  time  to  come  may  be  expected. 
This  defect  must  be  supplied  by  an  artificial  Medium."  True, 
the  petition  conceded,  in  colonial  times  the  common  remedy 
had  beer,  government  bills  of  credit:  but  after  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  war,  bank  paper  was  now  more  likely  to  command 
confidence."  This  allegedly  "hard-money"  institution  ra¬ 
pidly  expanded  its  owr.  notes  in  circulation,  from  322,310 

in  June  30.  179h  (just  after  it  began  business)  to  $6^,300 

-  .  ,  “in 

-ess  than  a  year  later. 

The  city  mechanics  opposed  bank  notes,  leaning  instead 
toward  what  one  newspaper  called  "our  old,  though  rather 

->4 

dishonorable  friend,  Mr.  paper  currency".  government  bills 
of  credit.  The  mechanics  petitioned  for  bills  of  credit  in 

"^Petition,  Oct.  3,  173^,  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  u. 
33 

Papers  of  the  3a nk  of  New  York,  3ank  of  New  York, 

Box  1. 

^New  York  Journal.  Feb.  lo,  178o. 
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the  spring  of  173^,  as  mentioned  above,  and  several  mechanics 

defended  their  position  In  the  press.  Government  paper  seemed 

safer  than  the  paper  of  any  kind  of  private  bank. ^  “Where," 

asked  “Mechanic,"  “ought  credit  to  be  placed  In  a  republican 

government?  I  will  venture  to  answer,  In  government  only. 

.  .  .  Had  government  energy  enough  to  establish  their  own 

credit  by  a  paper  currency  .  .  .  every  man  who  had  security 

to  offer,  might  get  what  money  they  might  have  occasion  for, 

on  a  moderate  Interest,  and  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  might 

proceed  to  Improvements  as  usual.*  Private  banks,  the  writer 

continued,  tended  to  drive  a  hard  bargain. 

Vhat  comes  next?  Vhy  your  lands  are  sold,  and  you  be¬ 
come  tenants  at  will — there  Is  no  redress  from  the 
Assembly;  you  will  find  a  majority  of  stockholders 
there,  who  will  probably  pass  a  law,  that  none  but 
freeholders  of  so  much  property  shall  have  n  vote: 
then  lAy  heavy  taxes  on  every  necessary  of  life,  not 
on  coaches,  equipages,  luxuries,  superfluities,  etc. 
but  as  in  England,  on  beer,  cyder,  soap,  candles,  etc.; 
you  will  perhaps  have  to  pay  a  tenth  or  more  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  you  rent,  to  pay  a  swarm  of 
Clergy. 9 -° 

When,  as  the  decade  progressed,  radical  merchants  lined  up 
behind  the  private  Bank  of  New  Yor^i,  mechanic  support  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  many  of  the  radical  mer¬ 
chants  were  supporting  the  Bank  of  Now  York,  Tory  directors, 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  all,  by  as  early  as  the  late  spring 
of  l?6h.  In  February,  when  a  rival  land  bank  was  proposed, 

3^Ibld. .  Mar.  13,  178U. 

;Ofl 


Mechanic,1  New  York  Journal.  Mar.  25*  175^. 
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Isaac  Sears  sponsored  it  In  the  Assembly. ^  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  three  principal  movers  in  the  scheme  for  a  bank 
based  on  specie--Gouvemeur  Morris,  Hamilton,  and  the  inves¬ 
tors  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  and  John  3.  Church — Joined  forces, 
and  the  Bank  of  New  York  took  shape.  Hamilton  at  once  set 
to  work  on  the  radical  merchants.  #I  thought  it  necessary, J 
he  wrote  his  brother-ir.-law  Church,  "not  only  with  a  view  to 
your  project,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  state  to  start  an  opposition  to  the  [land  bank] 
scheme;  and  took  occasion  to  point  out  its  absurdity  and  in¬ 
convenience  tc  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Merchants;  who 
presently  saw  the  matter  in  a  proper  light  ana  began  to  take 
measures  to  defeat  the  plan,1  including,  Hamilton  concluded, 
a  petition  against  granting  an  exclusive  charter  to  the  land 
bank. 29  This  petition  against  an  exclusive  bank,  received 
by  the  New  York  legislature  two  days  after  Hamilton  wrote  his 
letter  (March  12,  170b.';,  was  signed  by  a  group  who  called 
themselves  *  Subscribers  tc  ar.  Intended  Bank1  and  Included  the 

Li  C\ 

old  merchant  Sen  of  Liberty,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt. 

2?5ee  Broadus  Mitchell,  Alexander  Hamilton  (New  York, 
1957),  o09. 

2^The  schemo  crystallized  slowly.  On  Nov.  22,  1783, 
Gouverneur  Morris  wrote  Robert  Morris:  *1  have  consulted 
Hamilton  on  the  Subject  of  the  3ank  who  thinks  the  Proposi¬ 
tion  may  be  eligible  but  must  consider-;  as  late  as  Apr.  o, 
178b-,  Wadsworth  wrote  Gouverneur  Morris  that  he  and  Church 
were  '‘yet  undetermined  respecting  a  Bank1  (Couverneur  Morris 
Papers,  Columbia  U. ) . 

^Hamilton  to  Church,  Mar.  IS,  178b-,  Hamilton  Paoers, 
Columbia  TJ. 

wQ Assembly  Journal  (New  York,  178b-),  oh. 
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If  the  radical  merchants  were  not,  as  this  petition  sug¬ 
gests,  supporters  of  the  Ban*  of  Hew  York  in  176^,  they  were 
unquestionably  so  In  1735-  On  Feb.  10,  1735,  a  petition  to 
incorporate  the  3ank  of  Hew  York  was  signed  by  John  Lamb, 

Isaac  Sears,  Meloncton  Smith,  Marlnus  Willett,  William  Mal- 
com,  Paschal  H.  Smith  (Sears'  partner1  and  James  M.  Hughes!"’^' 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  of  twenty-one  Anti-Federalist 
leaders  in  1783-1739,  only  four  were  among  the  227  original 
stockholders  of  the  3ank  of  Hew  York.^  The  petitions  of 
173d  ana  1735,  however,  are  proof  conclusive  that  the  radical 
merchants  were  (at  least  by  the  latter  year)  supporters,  not 
opponents,  of  the  Hamiltonian  bank.  And  the  Bank  of  How  York's 
first  ledger-book  of  customers,  for  the  years  1787-1733,  in¬ 
cludes  the  following  'radicals':  John  Broome,  Peter  Curten- 
tus ,  lav  id  lelstor. ,  Hathaniel  Hazard,  Isaac  Leayard  (“Men¬ 
tor*),  Brockholst  Livingston,  Henry  Rutgers ,  Paschal  Smith, 

(Melancton ]  Smith  and  Wvckoff,  V.arinua  Willett,  and  Wynant 
d  1 

Van  landt.  J  Here  at  least,  radical  and  conservative  leaders 
stood  on  common  ground. 

Hot  so  the  mechanics.  'While  the  entire  mercantile  body 
of  the  city  sought  in  the  spring  of  1765  for  incorporat ion 
of  the  Bank  of  Hew  York,  the  mechanics  sought  to  incorporate 

""■^Papers  of  the  Bank  of  Mew  York,  Bank  of  Hew  York, 

Box  9. 

'"^Alfred  /our.r,  “The  Democratic  Reoublican  Movement,1 

210  n. 

-'Papers  of  the  3ank  of  Hew  York,  Bank  of  Hew  York, 

Box  11. 
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the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  It  has  not 

been  recognized  that  this  body  was  to  lend  money,  and  that 

Incorporation  was  essential  precisely  so  that  it  could  do 

so.  The  lending  of  money  was  one  of  the  five  purposes  for 

tne  body  listed  in  its  suggested  by-laws. ^  Originally  the 

mechanics  aalced  oertalsslon  for  a  fund  of  L3000 — a  figure  not 

incommensurable  with  the  175 *000  of  stoch  possessed  at  this 

time  by  the  3an*  of  'lew  Yorh.  ^  The  legislature  whittled 

the  sun  to  LlpOO  before  sending  the  bill  to  the  Council  of 

ho 

Provision,  where  it  was  lost.  Despito  this  defeat,  the 

General  Society  resolved  at  its  annual  meeting  of  January, 

1736,  to  lend  suns  not  less  than  *100,  giving  preference  to 

members,  on  three-fold  security  in  !iew  Tor*  City  real  es- 
h7 

tate.  In  December,  1737,  the  minimum  loan  was  lowerod  to 
*50.  "  Thus  tne  mechanics  strove  to  provide  for  their  own. 
That  they  lid  so  with  some  success  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  no  prominent  mechanics,  such  as  Robert  3oyd  or  William 
Goforth,  apoear  on  the  petition  for  the  incorporat ion  of  the 
3ank  of  !Iew  Yor*  of  February,  178  5.  or  among  the  customers 
of  the  Ban*  in  1737-1733. 

^lew  Yor*  Packet,  Feb.  17,  1785. 

'Papers  of  the  3an*  of  Jlev  Tor*,  3 an*  of  'lew  Yorh, 

"^Charles  Tilllnghast  to  Hugh  Hughes,  Feb.  2o,  173o, 
lamb  Papers. 

17 

lari  and  Congdon,  Annals ,  11. 

^Typewritten  minutes  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  library  of  the  Society,  Dec.  11, 
1787. 
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Radical  and  conservative  merchants,  drawn  together 

In  support  of  the  3ani  of  Hew  Yor£,  collaborated  also  in 

4.9 

responding  to  the  demand  by  up-country  farmers  and  me¬ 
chanics  for  government  bills  of  credit.  Debts  were  debts, 
whether  owed  to  an  ex-Tory  or  to  an  erstwhile  Son  of  Liber¬ 
ty.  Samuel  3roome  and  Jeremiah  Platt,  hard-pressed  by 
3ritish  creditors,  struggled  to  collect  L1113  owed  them  in 
Columbia,  Tryon  and  Westchester  Counties. The  Columbia 
County  agent  of  another  old  merchant  Son  of  Liborty,  Wynant 
Van  Zandt,  wrote  him  despairingly:  "I  have  done  all  that  I 
possibly  could  by  threaths  [sic]  swearing  4  cursing  [.]  I 
would  prosecute  them,  which  Is  the  only  thing  now  to  do.*^ 
There  was  no  reason  for  Sroomes  or  Van  Zandts  to  view  mone¬ 
tary  inflation  differently  from  Constables  or  Duers.  In  the 
city  Chamber  of  Commerce,  memorials  on  paper  money  were 

o 

-oved  by  William  Duer  but  also  by  William  Malcom. 

3ecauae  of  Its  prominence  In  the  politics  of  the  late 
nineteenth  century,  the  paper  money  question  has  often  been 
considered  the  central  Issue  dividing  radicals  from  conser¬ 
vatives  In  the  Critical  Period.  It  was  nothing  of  the  icind. 


L9 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  however,  who  as  a  large  land¬ 
lord  was  a  substantial  creditor,  opposed  paper  money  ("Opin 
ion  against  issuing  bills  of  credit,"  March  1786,  Robert  R. 
Livingston  Papers). 

'°Jacob  Le  Roy  4  Sons  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mar.  10 
[1787],  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  ’J. 

-^Peter  Ludlow  to  Wynant  Van  Zandt,  Nov.  2o,  1783, 
Wynant  Van  Zandt  Papers. 

<52 

y  Minutes  of  the  Mew  Yorx  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ohotc- 
atat,  N.Y.P.L. ,  Nov.  2,  1784.  and  Feb.  13,  1736. 
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New  York's  paper  emission  of  1796  was  approved  by  the  con¬ 
servative  organ ,  the  New  York  Dally  Advertiser,  and  accepted 
by  the  Bank  of  New  York. ^  The  allegedly  extremist  victory 
was.  In  fact,  a  mild  Inflationary  measure  rapidly  acquiesced 
in  by  all  groups  in  the  community,  Just  as  in  other  cities. 

What  all  creditors  feared  in  paper  money  was  not  infla¬ 
tion  as  such.  Indeed  a  larger  money  supply,  by  lubricating 
the  whole  economy,  actually  made  debt-collection  easier: 
after  the  New  York  bill  passed,  James  Beekman  began  to  call 
in  his  debts  again. ''  The  danger  in  paper  money,  as  mercan¬ 
tile  creditors  saw  it,  was  that  It  might  be  made  a  legal 
tender.  This  was  what  roused  the  Mew  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  'Hitherto,1  their  memorial  told  the  state  Assembly, 
they  had  ^delay'd  in  addressing  themselves  to  your  Honorable 
Body,  hoping  that  the  Experiment  if  made  would  at  least  be 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  Involve  the  ruin  of  one  Class  of 
the  Community  for  the  benefit  of  another."^0  Their  protest 
was  successful.  Contrary  to  an  opinion  supported  by  such 

New  York  Daily  Advertiser.  Jan.  27  °nd  June  17. 

1787. 

'''Tor  reference  to  the  Charleston  merchants’  support 
of  South  Carolina  bills  of  credit,  see  Mew  York  Journal, 

May  25,  1736. 

For  a  similar  re-interpretation  of  paper  money  before 
the  Revolution,  see  3ernard  Bailyn,  "Political  Experience 
and  Enlightenment  Ideas  in  Eighteenth-Century  America, 1 
American  Historical  Review.  LXVII  (1962),  341  n. ,  342. 

'5james  3eekman  to  John  Relph,  Oct;  4,  173o,  Beekman 
l-'ercantlle  Papers.  Ill,  1001. 

^^Hlnutes  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ohoto- 
stat,  N.Y.P.L. 
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authorities  as  Charles  A.  Beard  and  Robert  A.  East,  New  York's 
emission  was  not  regarded  as  a  victory  for  legal  tender.  Rather 
the  bill  was,  in  the  words  of  E.  James  Ferguson,  a  'compromise,* 
a  clause  to  mate  the  bills  legal  tender  In  all  cases  Just  losing 
in  the  Assembly  in  February,  1786,  by  a  one-vote  margin.  The 
city's  'radical*  newspaper,  the  New  York  Journal.  Joined  in  ap¬ 
plauding  that  the  'struggle  ...  to  make  our  money  a  tender  in 
all  cases*  had  been  defeated.-7  In  the  final  version  of  the 
law,  the  new  bills  of  credit  were  legal  tender  only  for  debts 
contracted  before  the  bill's  passage. 

The  New  York  delegation  was  not  unanimous  in  response  to 
paper  money.  William  Duer  led  the  floor  fight  against  the  law, 
proposing  amendment  after  amendment;  it  appears  that  his  prin¬ 
cipal  concern  (unlike  that  of  the  merchants)  was  that  the 
pressure  of  public  creditors  for  stronger  Federal  government 
might  be  weakened.  John  Stagg,  Robert  Boyd,  William  Halcoa  and 
Robert  Troup  voted  against  the  bill  in  its  final  form,  but  Evert 
Bancker  and  William  Goforth  voted  for  it.  Earlier,  Bancker  and 
William  Denning  had  voted  to  make  the  bills  tender  in  all  cases. 
3ancker,  while  appealing  to  general  principles,  half-conf eased 
in  his  correspondence  that  his  large  indebtedness  to  Margaret 

5?Beard,  An  Economic  Interpretation.  269  (*the  legal  tender 
bill  which  the  paper  money  party  pushed  through  in  1786*);  East, 
Business  Enterprise.  265  n. 

^Ferguson,  Power  of  the  Purse.  231-232;  New  York  Daily 
Advertiser.  Mar.  25,  1786.  For  the  text,  see  Laws  of  New  York. 
9th  Session,  Ch.  4o.  See  also  Main,  Antifederalists.  50. 


59flew  York  Journal.  Aug.  24,  1786. 
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Farmer  had  Influenced  him.  Whether  Goforth's  affirmative 
vote  can  be  interpreted  as  a  continuation  of  earlier  mechanic 
sentiment  for  bills  of  credit,  is  unclear. 

Acting’  together  in  matters  of  banking  and  paper  money, 
radical  and  conservative  merchants  moved  together  into  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  Federalist  program.  In  Hay  1785 »  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee  to  reply  to  Boston's  Mercantile  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Commerce  regarding  “the  restrictions  laid  on  our 
Trade  by  the  British  and  other  nations,  and  also  the  very 
unfavorable  State  of  our  Coamerce  at  large,11  was  moved  by 

William  Duer;  it  was  chaired  by  Isaac  Sears;  acceptance  of 

o  X 

Its  report  was  moved  by  Melancron  Smith.  When  these  three 
could  worm  in  harness,  discrimination  toward  Tory  merchants 
must  have  seemed  pointless.  3y  the  ond  of  1797,  half  of  the 
merchants  who  attended  the  Chamber's  last  meeting  under 
British  rule  (Hay  c,  1793)  were  again  members  in  good  stand¬ 
ing.^  Mercantile  unity  was  well-nigh  complete. 

The  Anti-Federalist  Merchants 

Well-nigh  complete,  yet  not  altogether  so:  for  the 
leaders  of  the  city  Anti-Federalists  were  merchants,  too. 
Helancton  Smith,  his  connection  with  Federalist  moves  in 

'^Bancker  to  Richard  Varlcm,  Aug.  24,  1785;  same  to 
Margaret  Farmer,  Mar.  27,  1786;  Adrian  3ancker  to  Svort 
Bancker,  May  18,  1786  (Miscellaneous  Bancker  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S.) 

"^Minutes  of  the  Mew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ohoto- 
stat,  N.Y.P.L. ,  Feb.  15,  May  16  and  Kay  23,  1785- 

"^Compare  the  lists  in  Stevens,  Colonial  Records  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  295,  30°* 
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1785  (Just  mentioned)  notwithstanding,  had  led  the  protest 
against  the  Rutgers  v.  Waddlngton  decision  In  1786,  ^  and 
would  lead  the  state  Anti-Federalists  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
ratifying  convention.  David  Delston  and  Jonathan  Lawrence 
were  prominent  Anti-Federalist  merchants.  Marlnus  Willett 
and  John  Lamb,  although  In  the  1780's  they  held  government 
jobs,  were  In  private  life  also  merchants,  and  leading  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

The  notoriety  of  Lamb  and  Willett  has  led  to  the  false 
conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  the  old  Sons  of  Liberty  leader¬ 
ship  was  Anti-Federalist.  This  Is  not  the  case.  Merchant 
Sons  of  Liberty  such  as  John  Sroome,  Thomas  Hazard  and  Jacobus 
Van  Dandt  amear  on  petition  after  petition  asking  a  Federal 
Impost;  Indeed  Sroome,  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
from  1785  through  1785,  was  a  principal  figure  In  the  Feder¬ 
alist  agitation.  The  leading  mechanics  In  the  3ona  of  Liber¬ 
ty  also  became  Federalists.  In  the  great  parade  celebrating 
the  Constitution's  ratification,  Daniel  Dunscomb,  Robert 
Hoyd  and  William  Doforth  marched  in  the  van  of  their  respec- 
tive  trades."  Among  the  outstanding  pre-Revolutlonary  radi¬ 
cals,  only  Peter  Curtenius  Joined  Willett  and  Lamb  in  Anti- 
Federalism. 

What  motivated  the  small  group  of  dissident  merchants 
who  opposed  the  Constitution?  An  hypothesis  often  suggested 

^5ee  New  York  Packet.  Nov.  4,  1786,  for  the  protest 
of  the  committee  which  Smith  headed.  Its  grave  and  judicial 
tone  suggests  Smith  as  draftsman. 

'  . 

04See  the  list  of  trades,  which  Includes  many  indivi¬ 
dual  marchers,  New  York  Packet .  Aug.  5,  1786. 
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is  that  the  merchant  Federalists  were  typically  importers 
from  Enclar.d,  while  Anti-Federalist  merchants  dealt  with 
the  West  Indies  and  other  non-European  markets.  It  does 
seem  to  be  the  case  that  not  one  Ant l-Federallst  merchant 
in  New  York  was  an  importer  from  England  and  Europe.  Isaac 
Sears,  who  did  import  British  goods,0'  died  in  1786  before 
declaring  his  sympathies.  John  and  Samuel  Broome,  Thomas 
and  Nathaniel  Hazard,  Jacobus  and  Viner  Van  Zandt ,  all  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Federalists,  described  themselves  in  1736  as 
"employed  in  the  business  of  importing  goods  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe."00  William  Malcon,  who 

went  over  to  the  Federalists  in  1787  (as  previously  described), 

o*7 

was  an  importer  of  Scotch  goods.  Merchant  Anti-Federalists 
like  Smith  and  Gelston,  ir.  contrast,  seem  to  have  been  prin¬ 
cipally  Involved  in  bringing  country  produce  to  the  city  and 
sending  it  or.  to  the  West  Indies.  Smith  dealt  with  fellow 

Anti-Federalists  Gilbert  Livingston  and  Peter  Tappen,  who 

o6 

managed  a  store  in  Poughkeepsie.  Oelston  offered  beef, 

pork,  hogs'  lard,  ‘cutter,  cheese  and  smoked  beef  from  the 

New  York  countryside,  and  sugar,  coffee  and  spirits  brought 

-9 

oack  from  the  West  Indies  on  the  return  voyage.  When  in 
'See  his  advertisement,  Independent  Oazette,  Mar.  6, 

1796. 

:>0?etltion  dated  Feb.  13,  1796,  Senate  Legislative 
Papers,  XI,  Box  2,  N.Y.S.L. 

°^T.  E.  V.  Smith,  The  City  of  New  York,  oo. 

°®Gllbert  Livingston  Papers,  N.Y.P.L.;  "Merchandise 
Imported  by  Melancton  Saith  .*  .  .  from  St.  Thomas,  20th 
October,  1790,"  Mlsc.  Mss.  Dutchess  County,  N.-Y.H.3. 

^Advertisement,  New  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Apr.  9, 


1787. 
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the  fall  of  1785  Marlnus  Willett  left  hie  position  as  city 

Sheriff  and  took:  up  trade  again,  he  dealt  In  the  exchange  of 

70 

foodstuff 8  between  '’country  traders"  and  the  West  Indies. 

Another  and  probably  more  fundamental  factor  was  at 
voric  In  mercantile  Anti-Federalism,  however.  Melancton  Smith, 
David  Gelston,  Jonathan  Lawrence  were  all  newcomers  to  the 
city  in  1733-  All  hailed  frcm  Long  Island,  as  incidentally, 
did  another  city  Anti-Federalist,  the  lawyer  Samuel  Jones. 

Here  again  the  names  of  Lamb  and  Willett  are  misleading. 

For  if  we  connect  the  Anti-Federalism  of  Lamb,  Willett  and 
Curtenlus  with  the  fact  that  these  three  alone  of  the  old 
Sons  of  Liberty  received  nromlnent  Jobs  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  the  startling  fact  emerges  that  the  city's  Anti- 
Federalist  leadership  was  altogether  composed  of  either 
state  office-holders  or  newcomers  tc  the  city.  LIXe  the 
Anti-Federalists  of  Dutchess  County,  the  urban  opponents  of 
the  Constitution  were  largely  "new  men.4  With  the  exception 
of  Melancton  Smith,''1  they  played  no  part  in  the  moetlngs  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  would  have  been  natural  for  such 
intruders  in  the  city’s  economic  life  to  find  themselves 
shut  out  from  the  most  secure  and  lucrative  branch  of  trade, 
importing  from  Europe,  and  to  capitalize  on  their  rural  con¬ 
tacts  by  taxing  up  business  with  the  West  Indies. 

This  way  of  ’understanding  New  Yorx  City  Ant i -Federal ism 

"^Public  announcement,  New  York:  Journal,  Oct.  lo ,  1788. 

^Smith  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  on 
Aug.  3,  178L: ,  and  admitted  on  Sept.  7. 
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•  vjuld  help  to  explain  the  strong  ant i-monopollst lc  ideology 

of  the  rrouo.  'lew  York's  rebel  leader  of  the  seventeenth 

century,  Jacob  Leisler,  had  been  both  a  social  outsider  and 

72 

a  foe  of  economic  monopolies. 1  Just  so  Melancton  Smith, 
the  prlncloai  sookesman  of  urban  Anti-Federalism  In  the 
state,  wrote  under  the  name  "Plebeian,1  and  at  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ratifying  convention  Introduced  an  amendment  forbid- 
ding  monopolies. 

Further  research  will  be  needed  to  iemonstrate  whether 
the  Anti-Federalist  merchants  were  indeed,  as  here  suggested, 
newcomers  excluded  from  the  “Certain  Small  proffltt"  of  the 
European  trade,'"'  and  so  Impelled  toward  speculative  ventures 
in  both  commerce  and  politics.  It  is  clear  that  these  mer¬ 
chants  were  a  very  small  minority  in  the  mercantile  class  of 
'Jew  York  City. 


Cone  lus  lor. 

The  attempt  of  British  creditors  to  collect  pre-war 
debts  from  refugee  VTr.lg  merchants  was  a  keenly-felt  issue  in 
the  city  mercantile  community.  It  did  not,  however,  lead  to 
important  political  results,  as  the  rural  Anti-Federalists 
declined  to  help  these  urban  merchants,  while  Federalists 

*7  p 

45ee  Jerome  Reich,  Leisler1 s  Rebellion  (Chicago, 
1953).  92;  Lawrence  H.  Leder,  Robert  Livingston  and  the 
Politics  of  Colonial  Jew  York  ( Chapel  Hill,'  19°l)  ,  59. 

7^For  the  amendment,  see  McKesson  Papers,  Box  3. 

7  h 

'  nobert  Livingston,  Jr.,  to  James  Duane,  May  3»  I7o2, 
Duane  Papers. 
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sought  to  keep  all  business  groups  dissatisfied  until  their 
grievances  could  be  merged  In  support  of  a  stronger  Federal 
government . 

It  was  around  the  question  of  access  to  capital  that  a 
new  political  alignment  began  to  crystallze.  Merchants 
inov n  before  the  war  for  their  radicalism,  such  as  the  Broomes 
and  Van  Zandts,  were  no  later  than  early  1785  strong  supporters 
of  the  “Tory"  Bank  of  Mew  York.  In  response  to  the  threat, 
not  so  much  of  paper  money,  but  of  paper  money  as  a  legal  ten¬ 
der,  all  groups  of  Mew  York  City  merchants  also  cooperated, 
wording  through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Thus  years  before 
the  drafting  of  the  Constitution,  Mew  York's  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  was  working  in  harmony  for  measures  of  common  Interest. 

The  handful  of  Mew  York  City  merchants  who  later  became 
Anti-Federalists  were  either  office-holders  in  the  Clinton 
administration  (lamb  and  Willett),  or  newcomers  to  the  city 
both  socially  and  economically  outside  of  the  structure  of 
power.  3ecause  of  their  rural  contacts  and  because  access 
to  the  preferred  Zuropean  import  business  was  difficult, 
these  merchants  specialized  In  the  exchange  of  foodstuffs 
between  rural  Mew  York  and  the  '.Vest  Indies.  3ut  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  became  Anti-Federalists  not  oecause  they 
were  West  Indian  merchants,  but  because  they  were  social  and 


economic  outsiders 
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'ig .  a  The  Stone  Masons  rhymed,  “The  foundation  Is  firm,  the 
materials  are  ~ood,  Each  Pillar  cemented  with  patriot's 
blood";  so  did  the  Chair  Mailers  (rat.ner  more  euphoniously) 
with  their,  “The  fed'ral  States  In  union  bound,  O'er  all  the 
world  our  cnairs  are  found. “  “Forge  me  strong,™  chanted  ~he 
Blacksmiths,  “finish  me  neat,  I  soon  shall  moor  a  Federal 
fleet,"  as  sturdy  members  of  the  trade,  riding  the  float, 
hammered  away  at  an  anchor. 

On  they  came.  The  Ship  Joiners,  with  their  motto: 

“This  federal  ship  will  our  commerce  revive,  And  merchants 
and  shipwrights  and  Joiners  shall  thrive.™  The  humble  Cart- 
men,  sayinm:  “To  every  craft  she  gives  employ,  Sure  Cartmen 
have  their  share  of  Joy."  The  Brush  Mailers ,  who  proclaimed: 
“Map  love  and  unity  sup  )Ort  our  trade,  And  keen  out  those  who 
would  our  rights  invade.™  And  after  these,  the  Cordwalners, 
Carpenters  (the  largest  trade,  with  392  marchers),  Hatters, 
Cabinet  Makers ,  Tpholsterors ,  Sail  Makers,  Riggers,  Cold 
Smiths,  Tobacconists,  Saddlers,  Harness  and  'Whip  Makers, 

Tallow  Chandlers,  Dyers,  Chocolate  Makers,  Potters,  Pewterers, 
Tin  Plate  Workers,  Founders,  Copper  Smiths,  Coach  and  Coach- 
Harness  Makers,  Carvers  and  Engravers,  Mathematical  Irstrument 
Makers  (like  John  Lamb's  father,  Anthony),  Horse-Doctors, 
Printers  and  Book-Binders  and  Stationers,  Pilots,  Block-  and 
Pump-Makers,  Paper  Stainers,  Lace  and  Fringe  Weavers,  Drum 
Makers,  Ivory  Turners  and  Musical  Instrument-Makers,  Painters 
and  llazlers,  Confectioners,  Cutlers,  Butchers,  White  Smiths, 
Artificial  Florists,  Furriers,  Tanners  and  Curriers,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  Tailors,  with  their  magnificent  slogan: 
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"And  they  sewed  fig  leaves  together."^  It  was,  commented  an 

observer,  a  procession  to  testify  to  the  “animated  Joy11  of 

“all  ranis  and  degrees  of  the  community.  11  “It  was  remember ed , “ 

he  continued,  “that  the  great  object  of  exultation  was  not 

the  ratifying  of  the  Constitution  by  any  one  particular  State; 

but  the  already  present  existence  of  an  aera  in  the  history 

of  man,  great,  glorious,  and  unoaralleled ,  which  opens  a 

variety  of  new  sources  of  haooiness,  and  unbounded  prospects 

2 

of  national  prosperity! “  Here  was  a  Spirit  of  1 35  fit  to 
match  its  more  Illustrious  predecessor. 

'•float  had  caused  this  transformation  in  the  “restless 
mechanics'1  of  175-? 


'■’as  There  a  Teoresslor.? 

The  cause  of  tne  transformation  In  mechanic  politics 
cannot  .e  in  douct.  It  was  the  lepression  of  the  mld-1780's. 
The  spring  of  1735  saw  a  general  -uneasiness  aoout  trade  stag¬ 
nation  suddenly  grow  acute  and  ’urgent.  Then,  as  Jay  wrote, 
Federal  ideas  began  to  thrive:  the  early  summer  of  1755  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  major  American  city  a  merchant-mechanic 
alliance  on  behalf  of  commercial  revival. 

Tr.e  orocess  has  been  most  closely  examined  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  There  the  depression  caused  a  “unity  in  misery-  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  “not  completely  natural"  alliance  of 


-’.lev  Yorl:  Pacbet 


rx.U  . 


-  /  -  - 


-Ibid.  William  Cuer,  vho  saw  the  parade  as  a  3mall 
boy,  recalled  it  when  an  old  man  as  one  of  the  great  events 
of  his  life. 
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merchants  and  mechanics.'  In  Philadelphia ,  too,  the  onset 
of  depression  enabled  the  city's  conservatives  to  win  sub¬ 
stantial  mechanic  supoort  for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  In  the  fall  elections  of  1795*  the  "pendulum 
began  to  swing  ioacA  toward  conservatism."^  In  broadly  simi¬ 
lar  fashion,  merchant-mechanic  coalitions  were  formed  in 

c 

Baltimore  and  Boston. ' 

The  very  existence  of  a  depression  during  the  Critical 
Period  was  denied  by  some  contemporaries,  and  certain  subse¬ 
quent  scholars  have  upheld  their  dissent.3  The  difference 
of  opinion,  both  at  the  time  and  later,  turns  partly  on  one's 
definition  of  the  word  "depression . "  Clearly  what  happened 
in  the  1780's  was  not  the  llnd  of  crisis  typical  in  an  indus¬ 
trialised  capitalist  economy,  when  business  grinds  to  a  halt 
and  much  of  the  labor  force  is  thrown  onto  the  streets.  Nor 
was  it  a  financial  oanic,  suer,  as  America  experienced  on  a 
major  scale  in  the  19  70' s,  if  not  before.  '■That  happened  was, 
rather,  a  sharply  adverse  trend  i.n  the  balance  of  trade 
caused  by  the  inf looiiar  of  British  exports  at  the  end  of 


o 

'Yalsh ,  Charleston's  Sons  of  liberty,  123,  13c- 


"Brunhouae,  Counter-Revolution  ir.  Pennsylvania,  177o- 
1792  (Harrisburg,  19^2),  173-177- 

'See,  in  general,  Beard,  Economic  Interpretation,  0-5 • 
The  creation  of  merchant -mechanic  coalitions  in  other  cities 
was  fully  reported  in  the  New  1'orlc  City  oress,  e.g.,  New  Yor-x 
pachet ,  June  2,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  21,  1793  and  Mar.  lo, 
!79o;  New  Yorh  Journal,  May  19,  June  9,  Sept.  1  and  12, 

Oct.  13  and  2?,  1785;  New  Yorh  Cazettaer.  May  31,  1735. 


3  Mo  s' 


297- 


ecently  rorrest  McDonald,  Ye,  The  peonle,  29c- 
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the  welt.  The  meat  obvious  symptoms  were  an  acute  shortage 
of  money  and  a  steady  fall  In  prices.  It  was  a  crisis  of 
capitalism  In  Its  mercantile  rather  than  industrial  phase  of 
development,  and  is  best  explained  in  the  language  of  the 
mercantilist  economists.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  crisis  was 
not  the  sudden  cessation  of  economic  activity  but  a  stagna¬ 
tion,  the  immediate  result  of  the  departure  of  what  Jaaes 
Cavenant  (using  the  same  liquid  metaphor)  called  its  “radi¬ 
cal  moisture11:  money.  Experience,  according  to  Maurice 
Dobb ,  had  taught  the  mercantilist  entrepreneur  that  "  'when 
money  be  plentiful  in  the  realm' ,  not  only  was  credit  more 
plentiful,  but  markets  were  more  Irish,  and  this  meant  bet¬ 
ter  and  quicher  sales  and  a  shorter  period  between  production 
and  sale  for  which  provision  had  to  be  made.“  The  American 
entrepreneur  in  the  mid- ' 30 ' s  was  struggling  with  the  inverse 
of  these  conditions:  a  credit  shortage,  sluggish  markets, 
difficulty  in  paying  and  collecting  obligations. 

That  a  de cress  ion  In  this  sense  occurred  during  the 
1750's  is  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt.  It  may  be,  as 
Forrest  McDonald  argues,  that  the  volume  of  shipping  through 
lew  Yorm  harbor  did  not  decline.  Certainly  imports  of  such 
items  as  rum,  wlr.e,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  continued  from  1785 
through  1735  at  about  the  level  reached  in  1791. “  But  prices 

7 

Maurice  Bob^ ,  Studies  in  the  Development  of  Capitalism, 

21p. 

a 

Estimates  of  ’-.’illiam  Constable  in  a  letter  to  Souver- 
neur  Morris,  Dec.  o,  1785,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  Hamilton,  ed.  A.  H.  Cole,  1o5-1o3. 
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of  beef,  oork  and  wheat  declined  steadily  from  1785  to  1788.' 
W heat  and  corn  alone  constituting  a  quarter  of  the  value  of 
exnorts  through  Mew  York  City,^  the  drop  In  farm  prices  com¬ 
plicated  the  trade  imbalance  which  would,  Ir.  any  case,  have 
resulted  from  the  Inflow  of  European  goods.  Whereas  In  17&5 


the  port  of  Mew  York  had  exported  L277,i4o  of  goods,  and  In 

1788  and  1788  would  export  well  over  LpOO.OOO  of  goods  per 

annum,  exports  for  the  entire  three  year  period,  Marcn  1734 

through  April  1767,  amounted  tc  only  *162,554.  As  Imports 

during  the  same  three-year  period  were  valued  at  more  than 

twenty  times  this  amount,  *1,326,312,  the  unfavorable  balance 

was  the  staggering  sum  of  L4, 603, 757.  This  was  an  aaount 

twenty  times  greater  than  the  Income  of  the  Mew  Y or.:  Custom 

House  luring  the  same  three  years;  153  times  greater  than 

the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Mew  York  in  the  years  1785-1733; 

200  times  greater  than  the  total  Income  of  Mew  Yor'.:  City  be- 

12 

tween  December  1763  and  September  1,  1735.  Duties  on 


'Arthur  H.  Cole,  vrnolesale  Commodity  Prices  In  the 
Ynlted  States.  1700-l3ol  (Cambridge.  1938),  79,  34-35,  37-33. 

l0Cf  12,000,000  of  exports  from  Mew  York  City  in  1733, 
wheat  represented  $322,000,  corn  S73,o90  (Monaghan  and 
Lowenthal,  This  V/aa  Mew  York:,  70).  The  proportion  would  have 
beer,  somewhat  greater  in  previous  years. 

waiter  Livingston,  “Exports  and  Imports,  Port  of  Mew 
York,  1765-1737, 9  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers,  Box  15 .  For 
substantial  confirmation  of  Livingston's  accuracy,  see,  for 
the  pre-war  years,  Oeorge  Edwards,  New  York  as  an  Eigh¬ 
teenth^  Century  Municipality.  1711-1766  "(New  York.~1917),  o2, 
for  1739,  Monaghan  and  Lov;enthal,  This  Was  Mew  York.  09. 

TO 

^Earl  and  Congdon,  Annals .  3-9,  give  the  city  receipts; 
the  bank  stock  is  revealed  by  its  papers;  Livingston  gives 
the  custom  duties. 
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Imports  were  approximately  equal  to  the  total  value  of  ex¬ 
ports.  Nor  was  there  an  Inflow  of  money  In  the  form  of  capital 
Investment  or  fees  for  services  (such  as  shipping)  sufficient 
to  counter-balance  the  outflow  of  money  in  payment  for  Imports. 
Contemporary  testimony  as  to  the  reality  of  the  shortage  of 
money  is  overwhelming. 

In  addition  to  the  generally  depressing  Impact  of  this 
extreme  Imbalance  between  exports  and  imports,  specific  Imports 
struct  at  specific  Hew  Tort  City  manufactures.  For  example, 
30,000  hats  and  97,000  pairs  of  shoes  poured  Into  the  city 
during  the  three  years  covered  by  Livingston's  figures.  Ho 
wonder,  then,  that  the  mechanics  as  they  paraded  In  1788  re¬ 
called  the  years  Just  past  as  hard  times. 

Mercantile  correspondence  Indicates  that  an  adverse  econo¬ 
mic  trend  sot  in  early  In  1783 »  as  soon  as  European  firms  were 
once  again  able  to  ship  to  America.  In  April  of  that  year 
Vllliam  Duer's  Philadelphia  correspondent  reported  that  goods 
were  falling,  and  advised  him  to  *rld  tout  store  of  all  possible 
Clothing,  as  speedily  as  you  well  Can  &  allmoat  at  any  rate1 

[italics  In  original], ^  Another  leading  businessman,  William 
Constable,  Instructed  his  British  agents  In  Kay  and  Juno  to 
stop  shipments  until  further  ntolce,  for  *the  Immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds  of  Merchandlrea  which  dally  arrive  puts  It 
out  of  our  power  to  make  sales  of  anything  rren  at  first 

^John  Holier  to  Vllliam  Duer,  Apr.  22,  1783*  Duer 
Papers. 
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^  I  • 

cost.™"'*  James  Beekman,  :iew  York  City  importer,  sent  simi¬ 
lar  directions  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1734,  "as  Trade 
seems  at  present  rather  stagnated,  our  Markets  being  over¬ 
stocked  with  Merchandize  of  all  kinds11;  that  same  fall  John 
3.  Church  comoented  from  England  that  " the  Merchants  and 
Tradesmen  are  much  sour'd  by  the  frequent  American  failures 
which  tame  Place  with  great  Bap idity . a ^  Here  was  hardly 
the  lustily  thriving  net:  nation  of  Merrill  Jensen.  As  Tom 

Paine  put  it  at  the  end  of  June  1732,  'the  last  half  year 

Xc 

has  been  very  much  against  the  shop-keepers .  11 

As  stated  earlier,  1795  brought  a  sharp  change  for  the 

17 

worse.  The  volume  of  °cor.ooic  complaint  markedly  increased. 
The  Jew  York  City  form  of  Jones  and  Stewart  told  a  Philadel- 
ohia  agent  in  January  that  "cash  never  was  known  so  scarce 
as  it  is  at  present.  .  .  .  There  will  be  terrible  times 
amongst  some  oeople  here  i  in  Philadelphia  for  Indorsing 

1  a 

Bills.  Oceans  of  them  nave  come  bach  protested."  w  At  the 

-^Constable  to  Edward  Jones,  May  29.  1733,  to  Cabriel 
Tegelaar,  June  3,  1733,  and  to  Henry  Budde,  June  1,  1733, 
Letter  3ook,  1722-1790,  Consta'ole-Pierrepont  Papers. 

^■5 James  Beekman  to  Cooke,  Ralph,  and  Barnardiston , 

Jov.  2,  1734,  Beekman  Mercantile  Papers,  III,  993;  John  3. 
Church  to  Hamilton,  5ept.  25,  1735,  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia 

“G?air.e  to  W.  Wallace ,  Jr.,  June  3°.  1733,  'Jrltln^s . 
ed.  Toner,  II,  1221. 

’  7 

“'The  best  published  source  in  which  to  observe  this 
trend  is  the  Beekman  Mercantile  Papers.  III. 

1  a 

"-Jones  and  Stewart  to  William  Stewait,  Jan.  27,  1735, 
Letter  Book,  Aug.  14,  1724-5ept.  27,  173°,  Stewart  and  Jones 
Paners . 
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February  meeting  of  the  city  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Constable 
proposed  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  Sew  York  legislature 
regarding  “the  very  unfavorable  State  of  our  Commerce  at 
large,"  and  on  March  3  the  Chamber  duly  called  the  state 
Assembly's  attention  to  the  fact  that  “trade  ...  Is  dally 
on  the  decline.  The  Sew  York  City  merchant  John  Thurman 

summed  up  the  state  of  commerce  In  1735  this  way:  "Many  of 
our  new  merchants  and  shopkeepers  set  up  since  the  war  have 
failed.  'Je  have  nothing  but  complaints  of  bad  times.  In 
Philadelphia  it  Is  worse. 

Sor,  desoite  the  contrary  assertions  of  many  scholars, 

is  the  evidence  for  trade  revival  before  1733  very  Impressive 

(at  least  in  Sew  York).  The  firm  of  Murray,  Mumford  and 

Bowen  Informed  Its  Rhode  Island  agent  in  February,  1736,  that 

“tea  Is  dull,  indeed  there  is  no  Sale  for  that  or  any  thing 

else  at  oresent.  .  .  .  The  stopoage  of  Dlscts.  at  Bank  has 

21 

Stagnated  business  very  much."  In  June,  173o,  the  city 

press  reported  that  "scarcity  of  money,  stagnation  of  trade, 

dearness  of  provisions  and  the  burden  of  taxes  are  the  common 

topicks  of  conversation";  in  August  1737,  according  to  the 

same  source,  not  a  vessel  of  any  kind  was  being  built  in  New 
22 

York  City.  Bankruptcies  continued  high  through  1733.  In 

^Minutes  of  the  Mew  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  photo¬ 
stat,  M.Y.P.L.;  .Assembly  Papers,  Box  43,  N.Y.S.L. 

Quoted  in  T.Z.V.  Smith,  The  City  of  New  York,  5. 

^Murray,  Mumford  and  3owen  to  Christopher  Champlln, 
Feo.  21,  173o,  Champlln  Papers,  N.Y.S.L. 

22 

New  York  Journal.  June  1,  1736;  New  York  Bally  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Aug.  28,  1787. 
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1787,  such  well-known  city  personalities  as  Garret  Rapalje 
(‘one  of  the  oldest  Merchants"  of  the  state,  as  he  correctly 
described  himself  on  his  petition  of  insolvency),  Abraham  ?. 

23 

Lott,  and  former  Assemblyman  William  Ooforth,  went  bankrupt . 

In  1785,  the  year  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  one 
out  of  every  seven  adult  males  in  dew  York  City  was  Jailed 
for  debt. ^ 

The  villain  in  the  piece  was  again,  of  course,  England. 
Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  ua  the  Commerce  of  the  American 
States  gave  Americans  good  reason  to  believe  that  England  was 
seeking  deliberately  to  destroy  American  trade.  The  3ritish 
orohlbition  of  American  trade  with  the  British  'West  Indies 
infuriated,  if  it  ild  not  baffle,  even  the  wily  William  Con¬ 
stable,  who  evaded  it  b"  every  trie.;  from  outright  smuggling 
to  o unerasing  shins  in  London  for  the  trade.  '  “Where  for¬ 
merly,1  stated  Stewart  and  Jones,  “One  American  Yessell  fre- 
quentod  .  .  .  any  of  the  .American  Ports,  there  is  now  Ten  and 
every  olace  is  over  Run  L  Glutted  owing  to  our  not  having 
liberty  of  the  English  West  India  Trade. Everyone  knew 

23?etitions  of  Abraham  P.  Loti,  Feb.  15  and  Apr.  3» 

1787,  Senate  Legislative  Papers,  IX,  and  XI,  Box  1,  U.Y.5.L. ; 
petition  of  Garret  Rapalje,  Jan.  2p,  1737,  Senate  Legislative 
Papers,  IX;  announcement  of  meeting  of  Goforth's  creditors, 
Jew  York  Daily  Advertiser.  Aug.  25,  1787- 

^^Monaghan  and  Lowenthal,  This  Was  Xew  York.  70. 

2^See,  e.g.,  Constable  to  James  Seagram,  Mov.  11,  1783, 
same  to  Messrs.  McLeon  dc  Moore,  Dec.  v,  1733,  Letter  Book 
1732-1790,  Constabie-Pierrepont  Papers. 

^°J ones  and  Stewart  to  William  Stewart,  Apr.  13,  1785, 
Letter  Book,  Aug.  14,  1734-Sept.  27,  173o,  Stewart  and  Jones 
Papers,  M.Y.P.L. 
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what  ships  were  bringing  In  the  hated  imports.  Of  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  foreign  vessels  clearing  the  port  of  New  Yor’m  from 
November  l?3p  to  November  17So,  the  British  was  almost  twice 
that  of  all  other  foreign  countries  combined,  and  more  than 
four  times  the  tonnage  of  the  next  largest  foreign  shipper, 

France.  ^  F.ven  in  178?,  of  1107  vessels  entering  the  port, 

28 

-306  were  British  (and  only  five  French). 

As  early  as  1793 »  thoughtful  men  had  warned  that  Eng¬ 
land  might  recover  by  economic  means  what  her  arms  nad  lost. 

The  fear  was  shared  by  radicals  and  conservatives  alike. 

John  Morin  Scott  wrote  to  Duane:  “what  most  immediately  and 
deeply  impresses  me  is  the  apprehension  that  a  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Commerce  may  be  consorted  with  Great  Britain,  which 
may  ultimately  sap  and  overturn  the  Independence  of  these 
united  States.  "  F.ecinroc ity ,  Scott  continued,  would  be  no 
real  equality.  'I  am,"  he  concluded,  “for  having  no  more 
Connection  with  her  than  the  Necessities  of  Commerce  will 
constrain."  1  The  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor  ’wrote  in  similar 
terms:  "I  do  hate  the  nation  more  and  more.  ...  It  would 

please  me  to  have  no  connections  with  them";  yet,  lime  so 
many  others,  he  expected  to  resume  relations  with  English 
merchants,  “as  they  will  continue  to  be  generous  and  give  us 
good  terms. “3^  Li mewl se  the  radical  "Mentor,"  warning 

“''Cochran,  New  Yorm  in  the  Confederation,  lo5  n. 

Q 

-“Monaghan  and  Lowenthal,  This  Was  New  Yorm, 

99 

Scott  to  Duane,  Aug.  o,  17 03,  Duane  Papers. 
b°Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  to  Duane,  Sept.  12,  17S3»  ibid. 
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8?hocion“  of  Znclish  merchants  who  planned  to  settle  in 
America  and  usurp  Its  trade,  compared  3rltain  to  a  landlord 

ii  ' 

who  wanted  nothin?  from  America  out  the  11  substantial  revenue 
of  a  tenant  fara.^ 

Some  scholars  believe  that  by  1735  or  17co  the  British 
Order  In  Council  prohibiting  the  Vest  Indian  trade  had  oecome 
a  “dead  letter,1-^  yet  it  seemed  real  enough  tc  merchants  at 
the  time.  Until  the  British  allowed  Americans  “tc  trade  to 
their  Vest  Indian  Islands  on  the  Sane  footing  as  we  did  for¬ 
merly,  to  enable  us  to  mahe  remittances  i  Supply  ourselves 
with  Sait  Hum  Sugar  molasses  etc.  in  our  own  bottoms,'1  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr. ,  believed,  American  trade  would  “dwindle  soon 
to  little  or  nothing.  11 33  Secretary  of  State  John  Jay  agreed 
that  the  British  insistence  or.  repayment  of  old  debts,  while 
forbidding  Americans  to  obtain  means  of  payment  from  the  Vest 

Indian  trade,  r.ad  placed  merchants  of  the  newly-indoper.dent 

~xi± 

nation  in  an  intolerable  vise.-' 

Nothing  more  convincingly  witnesses  to  the  reality  of 


^Mentor's  Reply  to  Phocion's  Letter.  12,  1-  ff. 

'^Thus  Idward  Channiru,  A  History  of  the  United  States 
(Lew  Yorh,  1940),  III,  4H-421,  who  has  been  followed  more 
recently  by  Merrill  Jensen.  Yet  some  of  Channlng's  asser¬ 
tions  are  contradictory.  At  ibid. .  422-423,  he  states  that 
the  Vest  Indian  trade  was  not  growing  from  1736  to  1793. 
Chanr.ir.g's  fragmentary  statistics,  moreover,  indicate  that 
in  1766  59^  of  ships  coming  to  America  froQ  the  Vest  Indies, 
came  from  the  British  islands,  while  in  1733  only  40^  did 
so  (ibid. .  417). 

73 

"-'Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  to  Valter  Livingston,  ?ec. 
1735 ,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

"‘hi ay  to  Adams,  Sept.  0,  173 5,  Correspondence  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Papers  of  Jay.  Ill,  I65. 
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the  British  economic  threat  at  this  time  than  the  testimony 
of  men  like  Jay  and  John  Adams,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State 
and  Ambassador  to  England,  respectively,  were  best  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know.  In  that  same  summer  of  1785  when  American 
merchants  and  mechanics  were  combining  to  protect  their  eco¬ 
nomy,  Adams  fretted  the  ozone  over  the  English  channel  with 
fiery  letters  to  the  minister  to  France,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

•The  designs  of  ruining,  if  they  can  our  carrying  Trade,  and 
annihilating  all  our  Navigation,  and  Seamen  is  too  apparent," 
Adams  wrote.  He  who  had  fought  for  the  Massachusetts  cod  in 
the  peace  negotiations  of  1782,  was  in  no  yielding  mood. 

If  the  English  will  persevere  in  excluding  our  Ships 
from  their  West  India  Islands,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  ...  we  must  adopt  in  all  the  States 
the  Regulations  which  were  once  made  in  England.  .  .  . 

I  should  be  sorry  to  adopt  a  Monopoly.  But,  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  it,  I  would  not  do  Business  by  the 
Halvee.  .  .  .  We  must  not,  my  Friend,  be  the  Bubbles 
of  our  own  Liberal  Sentiments.  If  we  cannot  obtain 
reciprocal  Liberality,  Ve  must  adopt  reciprocal  Pro¬ 
hibitions,  Exclusions,  Monopolies,  and  Imposts. 35 

The  New  York  legislature,  not  waiting  for  the  results 
of  Adams*  negotiations,  had  begun  to  retaliate  against  Eng¬ 
land  almost  from  the  moment  New  York  City  was  re-occupied. 

In  March  1784,  Isaac  Sears  brought  in  a  bill  to  lay  import 
duties  on  ships  belonging  to  British  subjects. 3°  In  the  fall 
of  1784,  import  duties  on  liquor  brought  in  by  British  ves¬ 
sels  were  doubled,  and  in  the  spring  of  1785  the  measure  was 


35Adams  to  Jefferson,  July  13,  Aug.  7,  Sept.  4,  1785, 
The  Adams-Jef f erson  Letters,  ed.  L.  J.  Cannon  (Chanel  Hill. 

1959)7  I,  fc3,  50-5i'r&l. 


3^ Assembly  Journal  (New  York,  1794),  71. 
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extended  to  all  dutiable  goods.  The  sane  session,  the  legis¬ 
lature  struck  at  3rltl8h  factors  by  an  additional  levy  of 
1  1/2  per  cent  on  goods  brought  Into  the  state  by  foreigners 
and  not  consigned  to  Hew  York  citizens.^  3ut  laws  passed 
by  one  state  only  were  clearly  inadequate.  The  object  of 
the  merchant-mechanic  committees  formed  In  3oston,  Mew  Yor£, 
Philadelphia ,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston  in  1755  was,  first, 
to  Dress  for  a  stronger  Federal  power  to  regulate  trade,  and 
second,  to  reinforce  legislation — as  in  Non-Importation  days 
--by  the  moral  sentiment  and  direct  action  of  local  communi¬ 
ties.  The  first  concern  is  illustrated  rv  a  petition  to  the 
Continental  Congress  from  the  “Artificers,  Tradesmen  and 
Mechanics1  of  Mew  Yorh  City,  early  in  17?5>  which  stated  that 
'we  sincerely  hope  our  Representatives  will  coincide  with  the 
other  States,  ir.  augmenting  your  power  to  every  exigency  of 
the  Union®;  the  second  concern,  oy  the  resolve  of  tr.e  Phila¬ 
delphia  cordwair.ers  not  to  buy,  sell,  repair,  let  be  repaired 
by  an  employer,  or  worm  for  employers  who  bought,  sold  or  re¬ 
paired,  imported  European  boots  or  shoes. 

Imported  manufactures,  of  course,  brought  the  menace 
of  British  economic  power  directly  home  to  the  mechanics. 

Here  again  was  an  echo  of  “the  ever-aemorable  period  of  the 
Stamp-Act" :  for  now  ae  then,  the  encouragement  of  native 

manufactures  seemed  a  part  of  the  struggle  for  independence. 
“When  the  minds  of  the  people  of  America  were  really  virtuous,1 

^Laws  of  Mew  York.  Eighth  Session,  Ch.  7,  Ch.  34, 

Ch.  06. 

^New  York  Journal.  Feb.  24  and  Mar.  24,  1735- 
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wrote  a  newsoaper  correspondent  In  1795 »  *at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  contest,  every  man  was  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  encouraging  manufactures,  and  employing  our  own 
people,  that  we  might  be  truly  independent . n ^9  The  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  struck  the  same  note. 
European  imports,  the  Society  told  its  3oston  counterpart, 

“are  not  only  highly  unf avora'ole  to  every  mechanical  im¬ 
provement,  but  .  .  .  nourish  a  spirit  of  dependence  which 
tends  in  some  degrees  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  our  late 
P.evolution. ',J'0  Men  of  all  classes  rejoiced  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  1  ?0 1 s ,  articles  such  as  nails,  oil,  linens  and 
glass  were  more  cheaply  manufactured  in  America  than  abroad."^ 
hacicals  Robert  Boyd  and  Peter  Curteniue,  conservatives  John 
Jay,  Alexander  Hamilton,  P.ichard  Varicx,  Robert  Troup, 

Joined  in  promoting  the  all-important  iron  industry;  by  1797, 
Curtenlus'  Air  Furnace  could  offer  iron  articles  from  tea 
settles  to  the  heavy  pots  and  rollers  used  in  sugar-refineries 
and  sli tting-mllls ,  “equal  to  any  imported  from  Europe,  and 
the  Price  less1;  by  1791,  America's  steel  consumption  totalled 


Ll 


300  tons  a  year. 


L2 


-^’.<ew  York  packet ,  Sept.  1,  17-95. 

"^Letter  of  Jov.  15,  1799,  cuoted  in  Earl  and  Congdon, 
Annals ,  12-13. 

dl 

Mew  York  Journal,  Mov.  9,  17oo;  Robert  R.  Livingston 
to  Luzerne,  May  7,  17 99 ,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

^“Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  associated  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Iron  Company  of  the  City  and  County  of  Mew  York, *  filed 
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Federalism,  therefore,  presented  itself  to  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  Hew  Yorh  City  as  simple  patriotism.  Economic  interest 
aside,  it  was  natural  for  those  who  prided  themselves  on  teal 
in  persecuting  Tories  to  respond  to  this  anti-3ritiah  agita¬ 
tion.  We  shall  fall  to  understand  the  alliance  of  mechanics 
and  merchants  unless  we  grasp  that,  to  the  mechanics,  it 
seemed  a  direct  continuation  of  the  independence  struggle. 

"Is  it  any  breach  of  charity,11  ashed  a  writer,  "to  suppose, 
that  those  men  who  oppose  the  increase  of  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  regulating  our  commerce — or  who  oppose  laws  for 
Imposing  duties  on  British  goods — are  under  the  influence  of 
British  principles  or  connections?"^  When  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  annotated  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  situation, 
it  was  presented  to  the  public  as  a  step  ''to  bread  the  fetters 
and  restraints  which  we  have  tamely  suffered  the  Brit  1st.  to 

Mi 

fix  on  our  trade."  '  By  thus  fusing  the  old  radical  anti- 
British  sentiment  with  tr.e  conservative  interest  in  a 
stronger  central  government,  the  merchants  destroyed  what¬ 
ever  nope  there  might  have  been  for  Anti-Federalism  in  Hew 
Yor l  City. ‘■'5 


and. 

-9. 


iQmmerclai  Correspondence  of  Hamilton. 


11  Andrew  harv el,1  Hew  Yorh  Journal , 
~^Ibld. .  May  2c,  17=5. 


ed.  A.  H.  Cole, 
June  1c,  1755- 


^It  was  no  help  to  the  Anti-Federalists  that  their 
soohesmar.  in  the  state  legislature,  Samuel  Jones,  was  a 
notorious  ex-Tory.  Bee  the  attache  of  "Peolopodas , 8  "Leo," 
and  "Mercator,"  Hew  Yorh  Ball':  Advertiser,  Fe'c.  20,  Feb.  27, 
Mar.  22,  1787. 
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3ullilng  a  Coalition 

A  considerable  heritage  of  bitterness  had  to  be  over¬ 
cone  before  merchant  and  mechanic  could  word  together  to 
meet  common  economic  and  national  problems.  The  mechanics, 
as  the  majority  of  the  city  population,  had  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  democratic  demands  which  the  more  conservative 
oicrchunts  resisted.  Prior  to  the  evacuation  of  New  Yorh 
City  in  177° »  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  demanded  the  secret 
ballot,  and  the  Mechanics1  Committee  had  called  for  the  eloc- 
tlor.  of  municipal  officers  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  oroposed  state  constitution  by  popular  vote, 
and  popular  election  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.4*0 

After  the  return  to  the  city  in  1733.  the  mechanics 
revived  their  demand  that  city  officials  be  elected.  *J.der- 
men  and  their  assistants  were  elected  in  the  city  of  tr.e 
1730's,  but  the  Recorder,  Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  above  all, 
the  Mayor,  were  appointed  by  tr.e  state  Council  of  Appoint¬ 
ment:  not  -until  133-  did  the  mayoralty  become  elective.  A 

petition  of  March  id,  1735,  signed  oy  over  350  New  Yorh  City 
residents,  requested  the  state  government  to  ma£e  all  offices 
in  the  city  elective.  Petitioners  stated  that  "the  very 
reasons  which  induced  the  British  government  to  place  the 
appointment  of  these  officers  in  the  Crovm,  most  clearly 

evinces  the  oroprlety  of  our  requesting  to  have  that  power 

1 

now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  people. a'*(  Of  ninety-nine 
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mechanics  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  General  Society 
of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  from  1785~1788,  twenty-five 
signed  this  petition.  Of  122  merchants  who  attended  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  between  April  1784  and  the 
end  of  1785,  only  four  signed.  The  mechanic  signers  Included 
the  three  presidents  of  the  Mechanics'  Committee  in  the  Re¬ 
volutionary  Era:  Daniel  Dunecomb,  Henry  Bicker,  and  Robert 
Boyd. 

This  difference  between  merchant  and  mechanic  over 
the  form  of  city  government  was  further  embroiled  by  the 
hostility  of  refugee  mechanics  toward  'Tory"  merchants  and 
lawyers,  previously  described.  Thus  a  •Mechanic",  writing 
In  the  spring  of  178^,  called  Alexander  Hamilton  ‘cue  con¬ 
fidential  or  ridiculous  earwig  of  our  late  worthy  General 
.  .  .  the  little,  pompose,  stripling  delegate — the  Jack -Daw 
of  public  affaire  .  .  .  Fox  Instead  of  Phocion."  You,  he 
continued,  'cannot  feel  for  the  distresses  of  your  fellow- 
soldiers; — nor  offer  a  sympathlrlng  pang  for  the  accumulated 
misfortunes  and  calamities  of  your  f ellov-cit Irens ,  borne 
down  and  depressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  war  and  depredation, 
and  on  whose  spoils  your  new-acquired  friends  and  associates 
have  fattened.'^®  'Phoclon*  had  compounded  his  sins  in 
mechanic  eyes  by  opposing  trade  unions  as  monopolies.  •All 
attempts  at  profit  through  the  medium  of  monopoly  or  violence," 
the  future  father  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  advised 

^•Mechanic"  to  •Phocion,*  New  York  Journal,  Mar.  25, 

Apr.  1,  178h. 
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them,  'will  be  as  fallacloua  aa  they  are  culpable."^  It 
le  not  aurprlalng  that  the  mechanics  were  elov  to  accept 
the  Federalist  leadership  of  Hamilton  and  his  associates. 

A  rav  class-consciousness  exploded  In  the  city  press 
In  controversies  during  1785  and  1786  over  incorporation  of 
the  Mechanics  *  Committee,  and  the  propriety  of  mechanic 
representatives  In  the  state  legislature.  'Beware  of  Law¬ 
yers)  Beware  of  Lawyers!,1  warned  'An  exiled  Mechanic.' 

'Ve  have  a  powerful  mercantile  Interest  to  struggle  with, 
and  we  should  be  extremely  careful  of  adopting  a  single 
measure  that  will  tend  to  support  It.'  Mechanics,  the  writer 
continued,  should  Judge  their  friends  and  foes  by  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  'our  dear  child  the  Incorporation  bill. '5°  Conser¬ 
vatives  openly  aired  their  fears  that  the  mechanics,  If 
Incorporated,  would  take  over  governmental  power  "In  this 
city  at  least,"  and  use  It  to  raise  wages,  and  exclude 
foreign  products,  foreigners,  and  out-of-state  mechanics. 
'What  merchant  indeed  would  be  hardy  enough  to  disobey 
them?,'  the  writer  concluded,  clearly  betraying  for  whom  he 
spoke. Another  conservative  thought  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor.  'There  Is  no  man  of  reason  but  must  admit,' 
said  he,  'it  Is  less  dangerous  to  incorporate  a  body  of  men 
by  law,  then  suffer  them  to  cement  with  an  idea  of  having 
received  an  Injustice. ' These  conservative  attitudes 

A  Letter  from  Phoclon.  11. 

5°New  York  Packet.  Apr.  7,  1785. 

^New  York  Packet.  Feb.  24,  1785. 
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angered  radical  Hugh  Hughee.  "I  should  be  glad  to  know,* 

Hughes  wrote  to  Tllllnghaat,  whether  gentlemen  of  that  turn 
of  mind  "would  consider  themselves  endanger'd  by  a  Combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mechanlcks  to  extinguish  the  Flames  of  their 
Houses,  were  they  on  fire,  or  if  any  one  of  the  Faith  was 
drowning  whether  he  would  reject  a  Hechanick's  hand  to  save 
him? — And  are  not  those  honest  Men,  the  very  Persons,  who, 
principally,  extinguish  all  Fires,  and,  in  Conjunction  with 
the  Country,  have  saved  the  State? "^3 

The  bill  for  mechanic  incorporation  was  lost,  and  in 
Its  wake ,  class  bitterness  reached  a  peak  in  election  con¬ 
troversies  over  mechanic  representation.  It  was  customary 
In  the  post-war  city  for  slates  of  candidates  to  be  expli¬ 
citly  balanced  so  as  to  represent  all  "classes,"  or  "orders."^ 
Prior  to  1735,  however,  no  mechanic  had  been  elected.  Hence 
a  mechanic's  query  as  the  1785  election  approached:  "Are 
there  no  men  worthy  of  our  confidence  but  merchants  and 
lawyers?  Being  of  opinion,"  he  continued,  "that  the  pedan¬ 
tic  lawyer,  the  wealthy  merchant  and  the  lordly  landholder, 
have  already  had  their  interests  sufficiently  attended  to, 
and  think [lng]  the  respectable  mechanics  and  carmen  are  not 
only  adequate,  but  entitled  to  the  reins  of  government,"  a 
list  of  twenty-six  shoemakers,  smiths,  tavern-keepers, 

53Hughes  to  Tllllnghaat,  Mar*.  7,  1785.  Lamb  Papers. 

5^see  for  example,  A  CITIZEN.  To  the  Electors  of  the 
City  of  New -York.  Dec.  26,  1783.  broadside.  K.-Y.H.3.:  New 
York  Dally  Advertiser.  Mar.  22,  1786;  New  York  Packet, 

Apr.  4  and  Apr.  7,  178$. 


hatters,  printers,  block-makers,  aallmakers ,  carmen,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  tailors  was  offered  for  consideration. 55  And  when 
the  polls  closed,  the  Mechanics'  Committee  had  not  only  elec¬ 
ted  all  but  one  of  Its  nominees,  but  among  them  were  the 
blacksmith  Robert  Boyd  and  the  shoemaker  William  Goforth. 

The  mechanics'  success  led  only  to  a  greater  storm  the 
following  year.  If  conservative  William  Duer  was  admitted 
to  have  been  too  abusive  as  an  Assemblyman, 5°  Boyd  and  Oo- 
forth  had  been,  It  vas  charged,  as  dumb  as  wax -works.  The 
Assembly  had  passed  paper  money  while  defeating  a  Federal 
Impost,  and  the  mechanics  were  blamed.  Hamilton  himself  en¬ 
tered  the  lists  as  an  Assembly  candidate.  A  barrage  of  news¬ 
paper  propaganda  endeavored  to  clear  his  path  by  ridiculing 
the  mechanic  legislators.  This  note  had  been  struck  before: 
in  1784,  for  example,  a  correspondent  had  referred  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  "City  Member,  of  immense  learning,  acquired  partly  In 
a  haberdasher's  shop. *57  But  the  volume  of  such  comment 
multiplied  In  the  first  three  weeks  of  April  1786.  "We 
ought,"  wrote  "Nobody,"  "to  Invest  no  man  at  this  critical 
period  with  that  Important  trust,  but  such  whose  firmness, 
Integrity  and  ability  are  sufficiently  ascertained.  I  am 
very  sensible  that  the  application  of  reasoning  of  this  na¬ 
ture  will  have  little  avail,  If  the  mechanics  of  the  city  are 

5%ew  York  Packet,  Apr.  14,  1785* 

5^0n  Duer,  see  Philip  Schuyler  to  John  Lansing,  Feb.  20, 
1787.  Lansing  Papers,  N.-Y.E.S. 
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allowed  to  fill  up  the  appointments  of  statesmen. '5® 

•Somebody"  waxed  satiric  on  the  same  theme: 

Men  who  hare  spent  the  prime  and  rigour  of  their 
days  in  reading  and  contemplating  the  rise,  progress 
and  declension  of  states  and  empires; — men  who  study 
drotlus,  Puffendorf,  Montesquieu  and  Blackatone.  .  .  • 
Away  with  such  legislators!  we  will  neither  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  laws  they  may  make,  nor  to  practice 
them  when  they  are  made.  But  the  laws  of  the  mechanics, 
like  the  makers  of  them,  will  be  simple  and  unperplexed. 

.  .  .  Therefore  let  us  have  mechanics,  and  mechanics 
only  for  cur  legislators. 59 

'Let  the  mechanics  tarry  at  home,*  echoed  'Two  Shoes,' 
•and  follow  their  different  employments,  as  I  think  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  both  at  once. '^°  'Censor®  railed  against 
•those  narrow  contracted,  self-taught  politicians  who  are  for 
selecting  out  of  each  class  of  citizens  a  person  to  represent 
them,  whether  he  Is  to  be  found  oompetent  or  not,  and  think 
none  would  serve  them  honestly  but  those  of  their  own  body. 

How  can  they  expect,*  this  writer  continued,  'that  men,  such 
as  the  laborious  mechanic,  whose  whole  study  and  progress  In 
life  has  been  to  secure  a  maintenance  for  himself  and  family 
.  .  .  are  calculated  to  frame  laws  for  a  large  and  commercial 
community. ,01  All  these  correspondents  appeared  In  the  organ 
of  the  conservative  merchants,  the  Dally  Advertiser.  So  did 
one  final  writer,  who  summed  up  for  all  of  them:  'A  very  vul¬ 
gar  Idea  seems  to  pervade  the  generality  of  citizens,  that 


>8Now  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Apr.  1,  1786. 
59nqw  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Apr.  5,  1786. 
00 Ibid, ,  Apr.  14,  1706. 

6lIbld. ,  Apr.  15,  1786. 
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none  but  mechanics  are  fit  to  be  representatives  In  the 
legislature  for  the  Interest  of  the  mechanics.'02 

Another  very  vulgar  Idea  was  also  In  the  air  In  1785- 
1786:  the  Idea  that  the  mechanics  of  the  entire  nation  had 
a  common  Interest,  and  should  act  together  to  support  It. 

Cn  August  20,  1735,  the  Tradesmen  and  Manufacturers  of  Bos¬ 
ton  addressed  their  New  York  counterpart,  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  Assistance  was  desired, 
the  letter  ran,  so  that  unity  might  take  place  as  between 
“a  band  of  brothers,  whose  Interests  are  connected.'  The 
formation  of  a  general  mechanics'  committee  Is  suggested,  so 
that  'each  man  becomes  Interested  not  only  in  his  own  branch 
but  in  those  of  his  brethren. '  Finally,  the  hope  Is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  'a  general  harmony  will  prevail  throughout  the 
whole  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country.'®^  'Vhen  our 
views  like  our  wishes  are  combined,'  replied  the  New  Yorkers, 
*our  petitions  to  the  Federal  legislature  will  assume  the 
tone  and  complexion  of  the  public  wishes,  and  will  have  a 
proportionate  weight  and  influence.  9°^ 

Into  the  burgeoning  self-  and  class-consciousness  of 
the  mechanics,  the  need  for  alliance  with  the  merchants  ran 
head-on.  Throughout  the  pregnant  summer  of  1735 ,  newspaper 
correspondents  addressed  themselves  directly  to  this  problem. 
Merchant  and  mechanics,  said  one,  must  bury  'all  old  causes 

°2Ibld. .  Apr.  17,  1786. 
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of  difference  in  eternal  oblivion. "b5  «a  Friend  to  the 
Community"  expressed  the  sentiment  forcibly.  *The  present 
unsettled  state  of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  truly  alarm¬ 
ing,  "  he  began, 

and  much  depends  on  the  oxertiona  of  the  merchants 
and  mechanics  among  us.  .  .  .  However  secure  either 
may  feel  with  respect  to  their  own  strength  and  con¬ 
sequence — however  determined  they  may  be  to  abide  by 
the  resolutions  formed  by  their  own  particular  class, 
unless  the  merchants  and  mechanlcks  mutually  request 
and  obtain  the  assistance  of  each  other,  their  attempts 
to  subvert  the  machinations  of  our  enemies  will  prove 
entirely  futile  and  abortive.  .  .  .  Thus  ...  we  shall 
see  the  mechanic  look  with  pleasure  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  merchant,  and  the  merchant  will  view  with  a 
smile  of  approbation  the  system  which  shall  be  g^opted 
to  promote  the  Interest  of  the  honest  mechanic. 

Farmer,  merchant  and  mechanic,  it  was  said,  had  united  in 

'7°  to  withstand  their  common  foes;  they  must  do  30  again. 

And  they  did. 

Let  us  follow  in  detail  the  formation  of  the  coalition. 
In  February  1785 »  each  group  was  still  acting  by  itself: 
while  the  mechanics  (as  described  earlier)  wrote  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Congress  expressing  hopes  that  its  power  would  be  aug¬ 
mented,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  memorialized  the  state  Afl- 
sembly  to  the  same  end.  °  The  New  York  legislature's  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  Federal  impost  later  in  the  spring  led  to  the 
formation,  on  March  31,  of  a  committee  to  protest  the  Senate 


°^New  York  Journal.  June  16,  1785. 
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vote  and  correspond  with  the  counties.  The  committee  in¬ 
cluded  former  Sons  of  Liberty  Isaac  Sears,  John  Broome, 

Isaac  Ledyard  and  Villiam  Malcom,  along  with  conservative 
businessmen  William  Duer  and  William  Constable.  The 

69 

mechanic-manufacturer  White  Matlack  was  also  a  member. 

Soon  after  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee,  earlier  men¬ 
tioned,  was  created  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  Joint  ac¬ 
tion  from  the  Mercantile  Committee  of  Correspondence  of 
Boston.  On  May  23 »  this  committee  reported  back  to  the  full 
Chamber  that  In  its  unanimous  opinion  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  consult  other  citizens  before  acting.  Approval  of 
this  motion  opened  the  door  for  the  Inclusion  of  mechanics. 

*No  partial  or  limited  determination  upon  such  ques¬ 
tions,*  the  Chamber  committee  asserted,  'could  produce  sub¬ 
stantial  Effects.*  Hence,  following  repeated  'Consultations 
with  several  Citizens  of  different  professions  and  Ranks,* 
including  two  conferences  at  the  coffee-house,  a  meeting 
was  called  for  June  15.  At  this  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  committee  of  twenty-five  was  created. 

It  included  three  prominent  mechanics — silversmith  William 
Gilbert,  carpenter  Anthony  Post,  and  ropemaker  Thomas  Ivors — , 
together  with  some  new  faces  from  the  old  Sons  of  Liberty: 
Jacobus  Van  Zandt  and  Nathaniel  Hazard. The  committee 
proceeded  to  memorialize  the  rest  of  the  state.  Again  it 
was  observed  that  farmer,  merchant  and  mechanic,  whose 

°9Ney  Yorh  Journal,  Apr.  7r  1785- 

?°Nev  York  Journal.  June  23,.  1785. 
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united  effort  had  won  the  Revolution,  should  Join  hands  to 
save  the  country.  "We  have  therefore  to  request,"  the  let¬ 
ter  concluded,"  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  this  letter 
.  .  .  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  In 
your  county,  and  that  you  will  unite  In  giving  pointed  In¬ 
structions  to  your  representatives.*21 

John  Broome,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
the  first  chairman  of  the  committee  of  twenty-five.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  It  was  again  called  together,  Its  chairman  was 
William  Constable.22  In  March  1786,  when  the  Federal  Impost 
again  hung  In  the  balance  In  the  New  Yorh  legislature,  a 
general  meeting  of  city  Inhabitants  unanimously  approved  the 
impost,  and  left  copies  of  a  petition  at  three  taverns  for 
signature.22  The  Impost  was  again  defeated.  In  the  ensuing 
election,  Alexander  Hamilton  became  a  member  of  the  state 
Assembly,  and  led  the  merchant-mechanic  phalanx  Into  more 
direct  political  activity. 

Had  the  mechanics  really  been  (a  la  Beard)  ‘politically 
non-existent , "  and  were  Spaulding  correct  In  saying  that  "the 
lower  middle  and  lower  classes  In  the  towns  were  generally 
disfranchised  by  the  high  property  qualifications,"2^  it 
would  be  puzzling  Indeed  that  so  much  attention  was  given  by 

21Broadslde  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York.  City,  n.d.  ,  N.Y.P.L. 

22New  York:  Packet.  Sept.  5,  1785. 

23Ibld. ,  Mar.  27,  1786. 
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hard-headed  New  York  City  politicians  to  winning  mechanic 
support.  In  fact,  contemporaries  took  It  for  granted  that 
mechanics  made  up  the  majority  of  the  city's  voting  popula¬ 
tion.  Mechanics,  said  an  election  broadside  of  1783>  'un¬ 
doubtedly  constitute  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens'; 
another  added  that  the  mechanics  had  always  been  able  to 
carry  an  election;  a  third  contemporary  observed  that  this 
was  more  so  since  the  lowering  of  the  Assembly  suffrage  In 
the  state  constitution  of  1777.^  The  closest  recent  stu¬ 
dent  of  poat-Revolutlonar y  New  York  comes  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  'Almost  all  artisans  and  tradesmen  of  the  'mid¬ 
dling  sort'  ',  writes  Alfred  Young,  'could  vote  In  Assembly 
elections. 

How  many  mechanic  voters  were  there?  A  hard  question 
to  answer.  The  number  of  voters  In  Assembly  elections  be¬ 
tween  1783  and  1787  was  relatively  small,  never  exceeding 
about  1000,  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  adult  white  male 
population  at  the  end  of  the  decade. ^  In  1788,  the  Assembly 


^New  York  Packet,  Feb.  24,  1785;  To  the  Worthy  and 
Industrious  Mechanics  of  this  State  (Dec.  1783).  broadside, 
N.Y.H.S.;  To  the  Mechanics  and  Free  Hectors  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New- York .  Dec.  21.  1783 ,  broadside,  N.Y.H.S. 

^Alfred  Young,  'Democratic-Republican  Movement,' 
379-880. 

7?The  highest  vote  for  any  candidate  In  the  eleotion 
of  December  1783,  was  249;  in  the  election  of  April  1785,  It 
was  666;  and  in  the  election  of  April  1786,  it  was  532  (New 
York  Packet .  Jan.  1,  1784;  New  York  Journal.  May  5 »  1785  and. 
May  4,  1786).  The  total  number  of  voters  was  of  course 
higher  than  the  highest  vote  for  any  candidate,  for  as  many 
as  forty  candidates  might  receive  votes  In  an  Assembly  elec¬ 
tion  for  nine  seats  (New  York  Journal.  Apr.  27,  1786);  but 
not  a  great  deal  higher,  for  there  was  a  definite  tendency 
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vote  Jumped  to  over  1500,  possibly  due  to  the  Introduction 
of  the  secret  ballot  the  previous  year,  more  llhely  the 
result  of  Interest  aroused  by  the  ratification  dobato  that 
spring. If  the  'mechanic  vote"  was  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  support  for  the  mechanic  candidates,  Goforth  and  Boyd, 

In  the  class-conscious  election  of  1785,  then  the  mechanic 
voters  were  Indeed  a  majority  of  New  Yorfc  City  Assembly 
electors:  for  the  two  men  polled  o60  and  o23  votes,  respec¬ 

tively.^ 

Va3  the  mechanic  vote  manipulated  or  “bought*?  Before 

1787,  Assemblymen  were  elected  viva  vooe  at  the  City  Hall 

80 

and  opportunity  for  corruption  must  have  been  great.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  struggle  over  the  impost  in  1786,  merchants  were 
urged  to  'go  about  the  wards  as  they  used  to  do  to  see  who 
are  for  the  Congress  impost  and  who  are  against  it."  In¬ 
troduction  of  the  secret  ballot  may  not  have  automatically 
eliminated  corruption,  for  In  some  city  wards  as  much  as 
half  of  the  electorate  was  Illiterate;  and  In  1787  when  the 

toward  the  selection  of  the  whole  of  one  of  two  rival  'slates,* 
with  candidates  not  on  either  slate  picking  up  very  few  votes. 
Hence  the  estimate  of  1000  for  the  number  of  Assembly  voters 
between  1783  and  1787. 

7^New  York  Journal.  June  5>  1788. 

79Ibld. .  May  5,  1785 . 

80 

For  voting  regulations,  see  New  York  Gazetteer. 

Dec.  10,  1783,  and  Pomerantt,  New  York  as  an  American  City. 
o4-75. 

8lNew  York  Dally  Advertiser.  Mar.  23,  1786. 

^Alexander  Hamilton  and  William  Malcom  agreed  on  this 
figure  In  the  Assembly  debates  reported  In  ibid, ,  Jan.  29,  31, 
1787. 
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aented  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  mechanics. 

The  election  activities  of  the  Mechanics'  Commit. tee 
testified  to  the  reality  of  a  mechanic  vote.  After  1785, 
however,  the  Committee  seems  to  have  lost  control  of  ita 
own  constituency.  In  December  1793*  every  one  of  the  Assem¬ 
blymen  nominated  by  the  Mechanics*  Committee  had  been  elec¬ 
ted,  and  in  1785,  eight  of  nine.  In  1786,  however,  the 

g6 

figure  slipped  to  sloe,  in  1787,  to  two.  In  1788,  although 
Boyd  and  Gilbert  were  nominated  for  the  ratifying  convention, 
only  merchants  and  lawyers  represented  the  city  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie;®^  In  South  Carolina,  brf  contrast,  three  artisans 
sat  in  the  state  ratifying  convention.  Contrary  no  doubt 
to  their  Intentions,  the  mechanics  discovered  that  In  sup¬ 
porting  the  merchants'  program,  they  had  also  to  accept  the 
merchants'  candidates. 


Conclusion 

Years  before  the  ratification  debate  of  1787-1788, 
the  Federalists  had  won  to  their  cause  not  only  most  of  the 
old  radical  leaders,  but  the  bulk  of  the  mechanic  rank-and- 
file.  In  1785,  Hugh  Hughes  observed  that  a  'coalition1  had 
been  formed  between  all  parties  In  the  city.  *1  could  not 
discover,*  he  said,  "that  there  were  any,  unless  a  few 
honest  Mechanlcks,  who  were  opposed  to  lt.*®8  Vhen 

3^New  York  Packet.  Apr.  21,  May  1,  1786;  New  York 
Journal.  Apr.  2b,  May  31,  1787- 

^?New  York  Journal.  Feb.  28,  Mar.  13,  1783. 

®®Hugh  Hughes  to  Charles  Tlllinghast,  Mar.  7,  1785, 
Lamb  Papers. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  ran  for  the  New  York  Assembly  In  1786, 
his  father-in-law  commented  that  “some  of  the  Mechanics  are 
for  him,'  a  striking  change  since  17oL.  Already  In  these 
years  the  Anti-Federalist  leaders  had  become  generals  with¬ 
out  an  army.  Melancton  Smith,  principal  Anti-Federalist 
spokesman  In  1788,  was  rejected  by  the  Mechanics'  Committee 
when  he  ran  for  the  Assembly  In  1785 »  and  when  he  ran  (along 
with  David  (Selston)  for  the  Senate  In  1787.^  This  shift  In 
mechanic  3entlment  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  every  city 
Anti- Federal 1st  who  hoped  for  a  political  future.  Smith 
and  Samuel  J ones  would  heed  that  pressure  during  the  rati¬ 
fication  convention;  earlier,  on  the  eve  of  elections  for 
the  convention,  Marlnus  Willett  was  said  to  have  'become  a 
proselyte,  declaring  It  (the  proposed  Constitution]  might 
be  right — since  It  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  a  va3t  major- 
Ity.* 1-^  The  newspaper  debates  of  1737-1788  on  which  so  much 
attention  has  been  lavished  were  (so  far  as  Mew  York  City 
is  concerned)  the  froth  cast  up  by  a  wave  which  had  done 
Its  work. 

99 

Philip  Schuyler  to  Stephen  Van  Reneelaer,  quoted  in 

i.  Wilder  Spaulding,  New  York  In  the  Critical  Period,  111. 

^°New  York  Packet.  Apr.  25.  1785;  Mew  York  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Apr.  20,  1787. 
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7  Morgan  Lewis  to  Margaret  3eekman  Livingston,  May  U-, 
1783,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TENANT  FARMERS  AND  ARTISANS  IN  THE 
RATIFICATION  STRUGGLE:  1787-1788 

What  did  the  United  States  Constitution  mean  to  the  te¬ 
nant  farmers  and  mechanics  of  Nev  York?  What  was  the  common 
sense  of  ratification  for  the  common  man?  And  what  light  do 
these  lower-class  attitudes  throw  on  the  Beardian  controversy 
and  on  the  Revolution;  ry  Era  as  a  whole? 

The  evidence  pregented  in  the  foregoing  chapters  makes 
possible  tentative  answers  to  these  questions.  In  these  con¬ 
cluding  pages  we  will  consider,  first,  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  second,  the  mechanics  of  New  York  City. 

Demo  and  Arlsto 

Ant  1 -landlordism  was  the  kernel  of  Dutchess  County  radi¬ 
calism.  Revolution  brought  to  Dutchess  tenants  a  series  of 
hardships  and  crises  not  so  very  different  froa  the  trials  of 
peace.  The  struggle  between  tenant  and  landlord,  *Demo  and 
Arlsto*^  was  chronic  in  the  county  from  the  mid-century  through 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  same  groups,  often  the  same  leaders,  con¬ 
fronted  each  other  in  the  tenant  rising  of  1766;  the  radical 
electoral  victories  of  1768  and  1769;  the  wartime  struggle  over 
price-fixing  and  land-confiscation;  and  finally,  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Dlrck  Brlnckerhoff ,  who 

^Henry  Livingston  to  Walter  Livingston,  Apr.  24,  1785, 

Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 
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took  Robert  ?..  Li'.’  Lnrston*  s  Assembly  seat  in  17 -  - ,  lei  the  war¬ 
time  struggle  for  the  confiscation  of  Loyalist  lands;  Egbert 
5enson,  who  onoosed  Brinckerhoff  in  1779-1750,  was*  the  leader 
of  Dutchess  Federalism  a  decade  later;  John  DeWitt,  Gilbert 
Livingston  and  John  Bailey,  active  in  the  price-fixing  committees 
of  1779,  became  Anti-Federalists;  and  Jac  bus  Sv&rtwout  and  Jona¬ 
than  Akin,  the  two  Dutchess  delegates  who  voted  against  the  Con¬ 
stitution  at  tile  Lew  Yorz;  ratifying  convention,  came  froa  the 
area  of  the  tenant  riots  of  17oo. 


Mnat  the  Handllns,  referring  to  Mas  sachusetts ,  call  the 
’’mossy  conception  of  two-party  continuity,”  was  therefore  a  sim¬ 
ple  fact  in  Dutchess  County.  There  were  "two  clear-cut  camps.11 

The  groupings  on  any  one  i:sue  between  17 5C  and  1790  were  acoter- 

.  2 

nlr.ous  vita  those  on  anotncr. 

Further,  the  nature  of  the  contend ng  groups  was  unquestio¬ 
nably  grounded  in  social  00s  it  Ion  and  differential  access  to  the 
ownership  of  land.  Forrest  McDonald  has  stated  that  ” economic 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  io°s  not  work,  11  and  that  "the 
dynamic  groups  favoring  and  opposing  t.:e  Constitution  were  essen¬ 
tially  noneconomic  groups  struggling  for  political  power,  who 
sought  and  received  support  primarily  through  appeals  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  self-interest  of  the  voters. It  is  quite  true  that  the 
radical  leadership  of  Dutcr.ess  County  was  economically  and  socially 
a  cut  above  the  reUk-auu-Jlle,  ever,  that  many  of  the  leaders 


~C scar  and  Mary 
Massachusetts  after 
(19-9),  793-355. 


Ha.ndlin,  “Radicals  ar.d  Conservatives 
Indeoender.ee,”  Mew  England  Quarterly, 


in 
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a 

"McDonald,  Me.  The  People,  vli,  -0  5. 
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were  themselves  landlords  and  land  speculators.  But  no  one 
In  Revolutionary  Dutchess  would  ever  have  confused  those  men 
of  “middling  rank*  with  the  great  patrician  landlords  who 
called  the  political  tune  because  they  had  the  economic  power: 
with  a  Philip  Schuyler  who  (as  his  army  chaplain  put  it)  “ha a 
never  been  accustomed  to  seeing  men  that  are  reasonably  well 
taueht  and  able  to  give  a  clear  opinion  and  state  their  grounds 
for  it,  who  were  not  also  persons  of  some  wealth  and  rant  ; 
or  with  a  Robert  R.  Livingston  who  toll  his  fellow-officers  of 
the  Cincinnati  on  Independence  Day,  1727,  “you  are  not  formed 
to  follow  the  lead  of  those  you  despise. There  was  a  well- 
defined  economic  difference  between  the  conservative  leaders 
and  the  radical  leaders,  and  a  yawning  economic  gulf  between 
the  conservative  leaders  and  the  radical  voters. 

This  interpretation  is  economic.  3ut  it  differs  from 
Beard's  in  that  it  stresses  not  so  much  the  economic  gains 
and  losses  which  the  Constitution  seemed  to  offer  its 
individual  promoters  and  critics,  as  it  does  the  struggle 
for  power  between  contending  economic  groups.  Both  3eard 
and  his  critics  too  often  regard  economic  interests  as  so 
many  disparate  calculations  of  monetary  gain  and  loss.  5o 
they  are,  perhaps,  in  a  stable  political  situation  where 
legislation  centers  on  the  allocation  of  a  port  barrel  of 
discrete  economic  advantages  among  different 

^Quoted  in  George  ?.  Scheer  and  Hugh  ?.  Rankin,  Rebels 
and  Redcoats  (New  York,  1959),  288. 

5 [Poughkeepsie  ]  Country  Journal.  Oct.  24,  1797. 


claimants.  But  what  was  at  stake  In  the  Critical  Period 
vas  more  than  the  price  of  wheat  or  speculative  windfalls  In 
government  securities.  It  was  also  the  question:  Which 
class  shall  rule,  and  in  the  Image  of  which  class  shall  the 
new  nation  take  shape? 

What  was  at  stake  was  aptly  expressed  in  an  exchange  of 

letters  between  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  Livingston,  Jr. 

(the  aged  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor)  on  the  eve  of  the  New 

York  elections  of  1785.  *The  situation  of  the  State  at  this 

time  Is  so  critical,*  Hamilton  wrote, 

that  It  Is  become  a  serious  object  of  attention  to 
those  who  are  concerned  for  the  security  of  property 
or  the  prosperity  of  government,  to  lndeavour  to  put 
men  In  the  Legislature  whose  principles  are  not  of 
the  levelling  kind  ....  All  men  of  respectability, 

In  the  city,  of  whatever  party,  who  have  been  witnesses 
of  the  despotism  and  Iniquity  of  the  Legislature,  are 
convinced,  that  the  principal  people  in  the  community 
must  for  their  own  defense,  unite  to  overset  the  party 
I  have  alluded  to.  I  wish  you  to  be  persuaded  Sir, 
that  I  would  not  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with 
these  remarks  with  a  view  to  serving  any  particular 
turn;  but,  from  a  through  conviction,  that  the  safety 
of  all  those  who  have  anything  to  lose  calls  upon 
them  to  take  care  that  the  power  of  government  Is  In¬ 
trusted  to  proper  hands. 

After  the  election,  Livingston  answered  that  *ln  this  last 
election,  by  compleatlng  the  necessary  Junction  previous  to  the 
day  of  Election  [which]  we  have  so  often  desired  ±  Endeavourd 
for;  by  uniting  the  Interests  of  the  Renselaer,  Schuyler,  k 
our  family,  with  other  Gentm.  of  property  in  the  Country  in 
one  Interest  ...  we  carryed  this  last  Election  to  a  man.* 

*1  trust,*  concluded  the  Third  Lord,  *we  shall  always  have  the 
like  Success  provided  we  stick  close  to  each  other.*0 


^Hamilton  to  Livingston,  Apr.  25,  1785,  and  Livingston  to 
Hamilton,  June  13,  1785,  Hamilton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 
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Beard's  restricted  conception  of  economic  Interest  can¬ 
not  explain  the  sense  of  common  cause  which  Livingston  and 
Hamilton  express  in  this  exchange,  What  they  stood  on  together 
cannot  be  grasped  by  Beard 1 3  dichotomy  of  "realty"  and  "per¬ 
sonalty."  Hamilton  was  the  spokesman  of  the  nation's  investors 
in  fluid  capital.  Fobert  R.  Livingston's  father,  in  contrast, 
could  say  that  “my  personal!  Rstate  is  no  more,  and  we  ought 
to  tale  care  of  the  Reall, “  while  the  Chancellor  himself  echoed 
eighteen  years  later,  “I  have  no  personal  property.  "  '-.’hat 

bound  together  the  urcan  capitalist  and  the  Kuason  Valley 
landlord  was  the  shared  daily  experience  of  wi  elding  power  over 
ieot?ndent  persons:  common  me  -her ship  in  a  ruling  class.  In 
their  correspondence ,  property  socle  to  property,  power  to 
power,  and  overcame  the  cr.rrlers  separating  proud  great  families 
and  dividing  city  from  country.  After  ratification,  these  two 
great  groups  of  entrepreneurs  would  discover  lesser,  clashing 
interests,  nnc  as  Re  :ubl leans  and  Federalists,  democrats  and 
Whigs ,  contend  for  power  until  the  Civil  War.  In  quiet  times, 
the  aristocratic  families  would  themselves  tuarrel  and  intrigue 
among  each  other.  But  in  17c~-1733,  all  those  with  something 
to  lose  (as  Hamilton  put  it;  stood  together.  When  Robert  Liv¬ 
ingston  spole  of  his  family's  “interest,"  he  meant  not  their 

7 

security  holdings  but  their  power  to  coerce  tenant  votes. 

?For  the  Livingstons'  remarls  about  their  "personalty,"  see 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  5r. ,  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr.,  Mar.  1, 
17°2  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  George  Clinton,  Kay  21,  1730, 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers.  For  quarrels  among  the  Hudson 
Valley  patricians,  see,  e.g. ,  Thomas  Til lot  son  to  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  June  15,  173L,  Margaret  3eelman  Livingston  to  same , 
Apr.  73,  1733 ,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  Henry  Living  ton, 
1739,  in  the  same  collection. 
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If  It  be  granted,  first,  that  an  internal  struggle  for 
power  was  real  and  continuous  in  Dutchess  County,  and  second, 
that  this  conflict  waa  (in  the  broad  sense  Just  described) 
economic,  a  third  point  must  also  be  insisted  on,  namely,  that 
the  Revolution  in  Dutchess  County  was  a  social  revolution  as 
well  as  a  war  for  independence,  and  worked  a  permanent  change 
in  the  social  atmosphBre  and  balance  of  power  in  the  county. 

Frlor  to  1776,  the  greatest  landlords  and  their  relatives  - 
Henry  Beekman,  Jr.;  Robert  R,  Livingston;  Beverly  Robinson  - 
had  monopolized  the  chief  elective  and  appointive  offices. 

From  1777  to  1788,  not  one  member  of  these  great  families  held 
office  in  Dutchoos.  Again,  the  confiscation  of  Loyalist  estates 
in  southern  Dutchess  wiped  out  the  large  landlord  in  all  but 
the  northwestern  sector  of  the  county,  which  henceforth  could 
expect  to  exert  only  minority  influence.  This  social  revolution 
may,  as  Merrill  Jensen  suggests,  have  been  unintended,  but  It 
was  nonetheless  real.  Contrary  to  Robert  Brown,  Revolution  In 
Dutchess  County  was  a  -dual  revolution,'  and  was  not  (at  least 
in  result)  *a  revolution  to  preserve  a  social  order  rather  than 

Q 

to  change  it. ' 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Dutchess  tenant  farmer  (or 
Indeed,  any  lower-class  group  in  the  American  Revolution)  had 
the  flaming  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  which 
possessed,  say,  Gerard  ’Jlnstanley,  John  Lilburne,  or  Babeuf. 

He  was  little  concerned  with  ideology.  Hie  eyes  were  always 

®The  phrases  quoted  are  from  Robert  E.  Brown,  Mlddie-Clasa 
Democracy  and  the  Revolution  in  Massachusetts.  1691^1780  (Ithaca. 
19 5 5 ) »  *+01.  For  Jensen1  s  view,  see  ‘Democracy  and  the  American 
Revolution,-  Huntington  Library  Quarterly.  XX  (1957),  321-3^1. 
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on  "arls  et  focls,  hearth  and  home;  n Is  primary  concern 
was  always  to  obtain  a  freehold,  and  when  obtained,  to  hold 
on  to  it.  If  farmer  Assemblymen  were,  as  '•fllllam  Smith 
charged,  chiefly  Interested  in  the  regulation  of  highways 
and  the  destruction  of  wolves,  wil.cats,  and  foxes,  their 
tenant  constituents  had  views  equally  mundane,  although  often 
more  rebellious.  Dutchess  County  town  meetings  dwelt  mainly 
on  the  fencing  of  hog3. 

All  the  same  a  visceral  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  land¬ 
lord  was  almost  an  Inherited  passion  In  the  Dutchess  country¬ 
side.  It  was  to  this  palpable  while  inchoate  reality  that 
Anti-Federalist  orators  appealed  so  Ir.  1737-17?".  It  was 

this  that  Federalist  tenner,  had  in  mine,  in  calling  Grange 

10 

and  Dutchess  Ant  1-Fec.eralists  followers  of  Ja e'e  Cade. 

In  trut.n,  by  173?  the  lar. -lord's  oppression  had  become 
tore  rhetorical  than  real  in  Dutchess  County;  but  it  had  be¬ 
come  so  only  because  of  the  confiscation  of  Loyalist  lands, 
'.'hat  Crevecoeur  said  of  Europe  -  "a  country  that  has  no  bread 
for  him,  whose  fields  procured  him  no  harvest,  who  met  nothing 
but  the  frowns  of  the  rich,  the  severity  of  the  laws,  with 
Jails  and  punishments 9  -  had  been  America  for  the  tenant  of 
pre-Revolutlonary  Dutchess.  And  what  his  philosophical  Ul¬ 
ster  neighbor  thought  the  inevitable  fruits  of  immigration, 
the  Dutchess  County  tenant  had  to  wrest  by  revolution. 

£ 

^Peter  Van  Schaack  to  Philip  Schuyler,  Apr.  3,  1738, 
Schuyler  Papers,  V. V. ?. L. 

10  [ Poughkeeps le ]  Country  Journal,  liar.  18,  1788.  See 
the  description  of  the  campaign  in  my  "Anti-Federalism  in 
Dutchess  County,9  ch.  I. 
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Commercial  Farming 

For  ail  its  virulent  anti-landlordism,  Dutchess  County 
voted  Anti-Federalist  in  the  elections  to  the  liew  York  ratl- 
frylng  convention  by  a  margin  of  only  two-to-one,  and  in  the 
final  vote  on  ratification  four  of  its  seven  delegates  voted 


a  v. 


:ea. 


The  election  results  cannot  be  re  arded  as  an  accu¬ 


rate  barometer  of  popular  ser.tinent,  for  we  know  that  in  this 

as  in  other  elections  of  the  1730's  the  Federalist  landlords 

of  northwestern  Dutchess  used  “compulsive  measures  among  the 

tenants. 3ut  the  saift  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  Zeohaniah 

Piatt,  John  De’.vitt  and  Melancton  Smith  at  the  convention  is 

more  difficult  to  explain.  1ml th,  of  course,  was  in  l?8r  a 

Jew  York  City  merchant:  his  political  future  did  not  lie  in 

the  county.  But  if  the  other  three  hoped  for  future  political 

careers,  they  vould  nave  been  unlikely  to  change  as  they  did 

without  expectation  of  considerable  pooular  support. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Dutchess  electorate  in  1738  was 

responding  to  more  t.can  the  traditional  anti-landlordism  of 

12 

the  county's  “common  people.1  The  spread  of  com_erclal 


^  Cornelius  Vynkoop,  Jr.,  to  Peter  Van  Gaasbeck,  May  5, 
1733,  Van  Jaasbech  Papers,  F.  T.P.  Library.  See  also  Thomas 
Tlllotson  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Mar.  23,  1737  and  Margaret 
3eekman  Livingston  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Apr.  17o9>  Robert 
R.  Livingston  Papers;  Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  to  James  Duane, 
Apr.  3J>  1788,  Duane  Papers;  Peter  Van  Sctaach  to  Philip 
Schuyler,  Apr.  3>  1733,  Schuyler  Papers,  H.  Y.P.L.  ;  Abraham  G. 
Lansing  to  Abraham  Yates,  July  20,  1738,  Yates  Papers. 

•tt"T  find  the  new  Constitution  circulating  here  ....  The 
common  people  here  will  generally  oppose  it'1  (Peter  Tappen  to 
Oeorge  Clinton,  Sect.  2?,  1787,  Bancroft  Transcripts,  N.  Y.P.L. ). 
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farming  -  the  orientation  of  fare  management  to  the  sale 

of  a  s  rplus  In  distant  markets  -  created  practical  Inducements 

to  oolltlcal  conservatism  which  conflicted  with  the  traditional 

anti-landlordism.  In  1735,  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  still 

obliged  (as  in  177?)  to  exclude  himself  from  the  gubernatorial 

li 

race  "on  account  of  t he  prejudices  against  his  family  name.* 

But  when,  at  the  state  ratifying  convention  in  1733,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  rose  to  announce  that  “we  are  all  equally  aristocrats,8^ 
his  remark,  was  not  alt -gather  ridiculous:  for  small  as  well  as 
large  farmers  could  feel  the  pull  of  an  expanding  economy  and 
a  wide-open  market.  In  the  1590' s,  Mansas  wheat  farmers 
became  political  radicals;  but  in  the  1780's,  dependence  on  a 
foreign  market  which  called  f or  a  strong  government  to  guard 
ocean  snipping  and  pry  open  prohibited  ports,  led  to  political 
conservatism.  It  was  no  accident  that  all  the  Dutchess  dele¬ 
gates  who  changed  at  the  convention  came  from  the  county's 
leading  commercial  town,  Poughkeepsie.  Only  in  areas  where 
landlordism  was  still  strong  and  the  means  of  shipping  grain 
to  market  remote,  could  the  old  anti-aristocratic  sentiment 
continue  to  work  unchallenged.  We  do  not  have  precinct  election 
returns  for  1739  from  Dutchess  County,  but  in  neighboring  Col¬ 
umbia,  it  was  the  old  eastern  manor  area  -  traditional  theater 
of  unrest  and  tver.ty  miles  from  the  Hudson  -  that  was  most 


^3?hillp  Schuyler  to  John  Jay,  May  3c,  i~35,  Correspondence 
and  Public  Papers  of  Jay,  III,  Ipl. 


*‘'5ee 


Danrerf ield, 


Chancellor  Llvlnrston.  220-230. 
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1 1; 

strongly  Ant l -Federalist.  " 

The  area  of  Mew  York  state  which  practiced  commercial 
farming  and  bought  goods  froa  the  metropolis  In  exchange,  was 
expanding  raol'ly  In  the  1730‘s.  Janes  Beekman,  for  example, 
expanded  his  upstate  trade  to  five-eighths  of  his  total  sales. 

The  town  of  Hudson,  more  than  100  miles  froa  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  exported  In  1738  the  following:  To  the  'Jest  Indies  (in 
eleven  3hip3,  each  of  120  tons,  which  sailed  back  and  forth  to 
the  Islands),  3-00  barrels  of  herring,  uo  horses,  800  hogs, 

700  firkins  of  butter  and  lard,  500  barreic  of  peas,  50,000 
staves  for  sugar-barrels,  15,000  barrel  hoops,  and  “a  quantity 
of  beef  pork  corn  oats  hay";  to  Europe  (in  four  vessels  of  200 
tons  apiece),  flaxseed,  pot  ashes,  barrel-staves,  timber  and  rum 
-  all  In  addition  to  the  whaling  products,  such  as  aperaacetti 
and  whalebone,  In  'which  the  town  s fecial i zed J ^ '  Here  was  no 
self-sufficient  frontier  or  Isolated,  unspoilt  village  economy. 
Referring  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Couverneur  Morris  estimated 
before  the  end  of  the  Revolution  that  the  average  family  spent 
$o00  a  year  on  products  obtained  throurh  foreign  or  domestic 

TO 

commerce. 


^-75ee  Abrcham  Yates - ,  June  2,  1787,  Yates  Papers,  and 

Cornelius  Wynkoop ,  Jr.,  to  Peter  Van  Caasbeck,  May  5,  1783,  Van 
laasbeck  Papers,  for  voting  In  eastern  Columbia  County.  This 
was  the  area  Peter  Van  Schaack  (as  cited  above,  n.  9)  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  that  Federalism  had  no  hope  because  of  “the 
Ill-fated  controversies  about  their  lands.4 


1  0 

ifnite . Beekmans  of  Mew  York.  523.  See  also  .do ah  Webster, 
“description  of  New  York. a  American  Museum,  Mar.  1783,  for  an 
estimate  of  Mew  York  City's  trading  area. 


17 

1  Thomas  Jenkins  to  Robert 
Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 


T  \ 


a 

-  -  v.., 


in  1 nCn 

-  -7| 


°"5ome  thoughts  on  the  Finances  of  America, 4  n.d. ,  Couv- 
erneur  Morris  papers,  Columbia  U.  Morris'  figure  Is  an  average: 
he  gives  the  expenditure  of  a  “miudling* 1'  family  as  J272. 
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The  Importance  of  the  ‘commercial  farming*  areas  In  the 
ratification  struggle  Is,  of  course,  no  new  point.  It  was 
the  fundamental  conclusion  of  Orin  Libby' a  189**  study  of  the 

19 

geographical  distribution  of  the  rote  on  the  Constitution. 

More  recently,  Jackson  T.  Hain  has  underlined  Libby's  analysis 

20 

with  a  wealth  of  fresh  documentation.  Because  Beard  hand- 

21 

somely  acknowledged  Libby,  it  has  apparently  been  assumed 

that  he  built  on  Libby's  conclusions:  but  in  this  crucial 

regard  Beard  took  a  long  step  backward.  For  Beard  largely 

ignored  Libby's  painstaking  distinction  between  subsistence 

and  commercial  farmers,  and  reverted  to  the  all-too-well-worn 

contrast  of  "the  farmer"  and  the  capitalist.  In  speaking  of 

the  ratification  struggle  as  one  between  “capitalistic  and 

agrarian  interests"  and  in  asserting  that  "the  democratic 

23 

party  was  the  agrarian  element,"  Beard  not  only  ignored 
the  democratic  artisans  in  the  cities  but  also  vastly  over¬ 
simplified  the  situation  in  the  countryside.  He  ignored  the 
difference  botween  commercial  and  subsistence  farmers;  he 
also  neglected  the  fact  that  landlords  and  land  speculators 
were  capitalists,  and  committed  himself  to  the  fantastic  pro- 

^Orln  G.  Libby,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the 
Vote  of  the  Thirteen  States  on  the  Federal  Constitution.  1787- 

iM  ( Madison ,  18  9**) . 

20 

Jackson  T.  Main,  The  Antifederalists:  Critics  of  the 
Constitution.  1781-1788  (Chapel  Hill,  1961),  especially  268-27**. 

21Thus  Beard,  Economic  Interpretation.  5,  where  Libby's 
work  is  called  "the  most  important  single  contribution  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  movement  for  the  federal  Constitution." 

22 

Beard,  Economic  Origins  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  (Hew 
York:,  1915),  3. 

2^Beard,  Economic  Interpretation.  258. 
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sltlon  that  the  most  throughly  aristocratic  element  In  the 
state  of  New  York  -  the  patrician  landlords  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  -  were  somehow  on  the  side  of  democracy  (this  blunder 
was  corrected  In  the  Introduction  to  the  1935  edition).  By 
distorting  Libby's  work,  Beard  made  almost  Impossible  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  Constitution's  popular  support.  For  In  a 
country  where  only  3  p«r  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  tcwna 
with  a  population  of  more  than  8000  (Beard's  figures),  even  the 
support  of  all  classes  In  the  cities  could  hardly  have  made 
possible  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  requisite  nine 
states.  To  Ignore  the  commercial  farmer  made  a  conspiracy 
theory  Inevitable. 

The  state  of  New  York's  response  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution,  Libby  observed,  was  a  classic  example  of  the  Influ¬ 
ence  of  commercial  farming.  Only  Hew  York  City  and  the  most 
Immediately  adjacent  rural  areas  (the  counties  of  Richmond, 

3taten  Island  and  Westchester)  elected  Federalists  to  the  state 
ratifying  convention.  The  delegates  who,  elected  as  Anti- 
Federalists,  voted  In  the  end  to  ratify,  came  from  the  next 
ring  of  counties:  3ue«ns  and  Suffolk  on  Long  Island,  and  Dutchess. 
Those  areas  moat  distant  from  the  sea  and  the  Hudson  opposed 
the  Constitution  to  the  bitter  end.  And  the  provincial  towns 
showed  the  same  pattern:  Albany  and  Hudson  voted  Federalist, 

Oh 

although  Albany  and  Columbia  counties  did  not;^  Poughkeepsie, 
whose  residents  were  reported  mostly  Federalist  in  January, 

^Spaulding,  New  York  In  the  Critical  Period.  228-229. 

2 5 Abraham  Bancker  to  Evert  Bancker,  Jan.  19,  1788,  Abraham 
Bancker  Papers,  N.-Y.H. S. 
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was  as  stated  earlier  the  home  neighborhood  of  those  Dutchess 
delegates  who  changed  over  while  the  convention  was  in  ses¬ 
sion;  Kingston,  principal  town  of  arch-Cllntonian  Ulster 
County,  became  a  Federalist  center  a  few  years  later.  As 
Main  rephrases  Libby: 

The  commercial  interest  was  not  Just  urban.  The  com¬ 
mercial  centers  were  supported  by  nearby  rural  areas 
which  depended  upon  the  towns  as  markets  and  as  agen¬ 
cies  through  which  their  produce  was  exported  over¬ 
seas.  That  is  to  say,  the  commercial  interest  also 
embraced  large  numbers  of  farmers,  and  the  Influence 
of  each  town  radiated,  perhaps  in  a  degree  relative 
to  its  sire  or  commercial  significance.  The  same  in¬ 
fluence  permeated  the  rich  river  valleys  and  bound 
the  great  planters  and  other  large  landowners  In  the 
commercial  nexus.  Just  as  in  physios  each  point  along 
a  beam  of  light  Itself  acts  as  a  point  source  of  light, 
so  also  the  major  channels  of  commerce,  rivers  or  26 

roads,  influenced  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 

Dutchess  County,  lntenr.<jdlate  between  the  seacoast  counties 

with  little  history  of  landlordism  (Queens  and  Suffolk)  and  the 

isolated  and  still  landlord-dominated  counties  (Albany  and 

Columbia),  neatly  expressed  the  opposing  influences  of  anti- 

landlordism  and  commercial  farming  by  its  split  delegation. 

The  feelings  of  farmers  in  the  commercial  farming  sections 

are  suggested  by  some  surviving  letters.  John  Smith,  a  Long 

Island  Anti-Federalist ,  felt  keenly  the  pressure  arising  from  his 

constituents*  commercial  Involvements.  The  Federalists,  Smith 

complained,  declared  that  *he  that  has  old  Horses  will  sell  them 

for  a  Large  sum  when  all  the  Ports  in  the  west  Indies  are  open 

(and)  he  who  has  fat  oxen  will  get  double  for  them*  -  if  the 

27 

Constitution  were  adopted.  When,  early  In  July  while  the 


26Main,  Antifederalists,  271. 

2?John  Smith  to  David  Gelston,  n.d.  [but  before  the  state 
ratifying  convention  met),  John  Smith  Papers,  N.-Y.H.S. 
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convention  sat,  word  caxae  that  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia 
had  ratified  so  that  the  Constitution  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  pressure  mounted.  Ezra  L1 Homme dieu,  a  moderate 
Federalist,  wrote  to  Smith  (now  a  convention  delegate):  "You 
may  be  assured,  that  since  the  adoption  by  New  Hampshire  4 
Virginia  a  great  Change  in  Sentiment  has  taken  Place  with  5aub« 
wno  were  before  opposed  to  the  Constitution.  I  believe  there 
are  but  few  if  any  in  this  City  [New  York]  who  do  not  think  it 
expedient  for  this  State  under  the  present  Clrcum stances  to 
become  part  of  the  Union  4  so  far  as  I  am  informed  the  senti¬ 
ment  is  general  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.*  Referring 
to  the  change  in  sentiment  of  Samuel  Jones  of  Queens  County, 
L'Hommedieu  continued:  *We  hear  that  Hr.  Jones  is  for  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Constitution,  by  the  Information  I  have  had  from 
Queens  County  his  Comduct  in  that  particular  will  be  approved 
by  his  Constituents,  it  la  here  by  those  who  have  been  opposed 
as  well  as  these  who  have  approved. '  Smith  presumably 
could  read  between  the  lines,  for  he  too  voted  'Yea.*  And 
while  such  correspondence  has  not  survived  from  Dutchess,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Gilbert  Livingston,  Zephaniah 
Platt  and  John  DeWitt  were  under  similar  pressure  during  those 
critical  July  weeks. 

Just  as  mechanic  Federalism  was  plain  years  before  the 
ratification  debate,  so  the  eventual  Federalism  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  farming  areas  could  have  been  surmised  from  voting  in  the 

- 1  Hom.nedleu  to  Smith,  July  20,  1788,  John  Smith  Papers. 
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New  York  legislature  as  early  as  1786.  Jonathan  Havens  and 
David  Hedges  of  Queens  and  John  PeWltt  of  Dutchess,  all  of 
whom  changed  over  during  the  New  York  convention,  all  also 
voted  against  paper  money,  and  for  a  Federal  Impost,  two  years 
before.^®  Indeed  of  the  eleven  delegates  at  the  New  York 

convention  who  switched  from  opposition  to  final  support  of 

29 

the  Constitution,  seven  had  been  opponents  of  paper  money. 

In  1788,  delegates  from  the  commercial  farming  areas  began  to 
vote  with  the  Federalists  at  fhe  ratifying  convention  several 
days  before  the  final  vote  on  ratification.  On  July  19 » 

Jones,  Schenck  and  Havens  of  Long  Island  voted  with  the  Fede¬ 
ralists  to  adjourn  the  convention. ^  On  July  21,  Platt  from 
Dutchess  along  with  Havens,  Jones,  Carman,  Lawrence  and  Schenck 
from  Long  Island  Joined  the  Federalist  minority  In  voting  on 
an  amendment  regarding  a  standing  army.  The  same  day,  Schenck 
and  Lawrence  stayed  with  the  Federalists  In  voting  on  another 
amendment  respecting  the  holding  of  public  offices  by  Congress¬ 
men.  In  the  first  decisive  vote  (July  23)  on  the  motion  to 
ratify  *ln  full  confidence*  that  amendments  would  later  be 
adopted,  these  six  men  were  Joined  by  DeVltt,  Gilbert  Livingston 
and  Melancton  Smith  of  Dutchess,  together  with  three  mors  Long 
Islanders,  to  produce  a  Federalist  majority." 

26journai  0f  th*  Assembly  (New  York,  1786),  votes  Feb.  11 
to  Har.  30. 

2*Haln,  Anti federal lets.  2 09. 

•^°DeWltt  Clinton  to  Charles  Tlllinghast,  July  19,  1788, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Papers,  Columbia  U. 

31 

The  voting  on  amendments  Is  recorded  In  the  convention 
notes  of  John  McKesson  (McKesson  Papers). 
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Dutchess  County  in  i?88  thus  faced  both  backward 
toward  Its  neo-feudal  past,  and  forward  to  its  entrepren¬ 
eurial  future.  Class  and  sectional  influences  played  a 
part.  1775-1825  was  the  'grain  period'  of  Dutchess  history 
when  'all  but  the  most  Isolated  farms  raised  wheat  for  the 
New  York  market.'-^2  This  involvement  in  far-flung  markets 
pushed  Dutchess  farmers  to  think  nationally,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  protection  a  strong  government  could  give. 

Yet  as  Libby  noted  with  some  puzzlement, Dutchess 
like  the  rest  of  the  Hudson  Valley  was  fundamentally  Anti- 
Federalist  territory.  To  account  for  this,  one  must  over-lay 
Libby’s  pattern  of  sectionalism  with  the  pattern  of  landlord- 
tenant  conflict.  In  neighborhoods  like  southeastern  Dutchess 
or  eastern  Columbia  County,  where  markets  were  inaccessible 
and  the  anti-landlord  tradition  strong,  Anti-Federalism  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  mixed  emotions  and  split  votes  of  Dutchess  County 
during  the  ratification  struggle  expressed  the  conflict  of 
these  contending  Influences.  In  New  York  City,  too,  the 
political  behavior  of  the  artisans  was  not  the  simple  result 
of  either  class  or  sectional  forces,  but  a  complex  compound 
of  both. 

32Martha  Collins  Bayne,  County  At  Large  (Poughkeepsie, 
-937),  3. 

^Llbby,  G-eograohical  Distribution.  21:  '.  .  .  vhat  has 
been  given  seems  insufficient  to  explain  why  the  state  should 
have  been  so  strongly  Anti-Federal  north  of  New  York  county, 
with  such  a  river  as  the  Hudson  .  .  .  opening  up  the  whole 
region  to  .  .  .  commercial  relations  with  New  York  City. ' 
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Working-Class  Federalism 

Sherlock  Holmes  once  observed  (In  the  case  of  the  race¬ 
horse  “Silver  Blare")  that  the  most  "curious  incident"  In  a 
situation  can  be  the  thing  that  does  not  happen.  The  most 
interesting  fact  about  New  York  City  politics  in  the  years 
1783-1788  Is  that  the  mechanics  did  not  oppose  the  United 
States  Constitution.  They  did  not  Join  with  their  rural 
counterparts ,  the  tenants  and  small  yeomen,  in  a  struggle  of 
"poor  guys"  against  "rich  guys."^  On  the  contrary,  as  In 
3oston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Charleston,-^  the  arti¬ 
sans  voted  overwhelmingly  (the  New  York  City  margin  was 
twenty-to-one )  for  Federalist  candidates  to  the  state  rati¬ 
fying  convention.  The  genuineness  of  this  working-class 
Federalism  is  beyond  question.  For  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  election  In  New  York  was  by  secret  ballot  and  open  to  all 
adult  males,  the  New  York  City  mechanics  (as  in  all  the  other 
large  cities)  capped  their  ballots  with  a  victory  parade  In 
which  craft  after  craft  marched  under  Its  banners.-^0 

^This  Is  Forrest  McDonald's  five-word  version  of  the 
Beard  thesis,  In  his  exchange  with  Jackson  T.  Main,  William 
and  Mary  Quarterly.  Ser.  4,  XVII  (i960).  Lefebvre  likewise 
points  out  for  the  French  Revolution  that  the  politics  of  the 
rural  poor  were  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  town-dwelling 
artisan  (quoted  and  translated  in  Greenlaw,  op.  clt.  .  75). 

-^See  on  the  mechanics  In  general,  Main,  Antlf ederal- 
1 st s .  266-268.  On  the  mechanics  of  Charleston,  see  Ibid. . 

219,  and  Walsh,  Charleston's  Sons  of  Liberty.  109  ff.  On  the 
mechanics  of  Philadelphia,  see  Main,  op.  clt.  .  190,  273,  and 
Robert  L.  Brunhouse,  The  Counter-Revolution  In  Pennsylvania. 
1776-1790,  142,  165,  176-177. 

36See  above,  Chapter  X,  n.  1. 
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It  will  not  do  to  dismiss  the  Federalism  of  the  ar¬ 
tisans  as  “petty-bourgeois. *  The  contemporary  Jacobin  mobs 
In  Paris  were  drawn,  like  the  New  York  mechanics,  from  a 

variegated  array  of  “workshop  masters,  craftsmen,  wage-earners, 

37 

shopkeepers,  and  petty  traders. %J  Clearly  what  needs  to  be 

explained  Is  why  such  groups  were  revolutionary  In  France, 

but  conservative  in  the  America  of  1787-1738. 

Working -class  Federalism  was  recognized  by  Beard,  but 

quickly  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  urban  workingmen  were 

“politically  non-existent*  and  lacked  “an  organization  that 

38 

commanded  the  attention  of  the  politicians  of  the  time. In 

the  1930's  even  this  much  was  forgotten.  Influenced  no  doubt 

by  the  surge  of  labor  organization  In  those  years,  Herbert 

Morals  wrote  of  the  New  York  City  Sons  of  Liberty  that  in  the 

1780's  they  were  “still  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  slightest 

sign  of  counterrevolutionary  activity,  serving  as  a  democratic 

39 

leaven  in  the  formative  post-war  society1;  and  Eugene  P. 
link  agreed  that  “these  organizations,  which  were  composed 
largely  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  preserved  their  watch  over 
government  well  into  the  postwar  era.“^  It  was  natural 
enough  for  Morals,  studying  mechanic  actl /ity  before  1775»  to 
extrapolate  forward,  and  for  Link,  Interested  in  the  1790 'a, 

-^George  Rude,  The  Crowd  In  the  French  Revolution  (Oxford, 
1959).  178;  see  also  Lefebvre,  The  Coming  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  tr.  R.  R.  Palmer  (Princeton,  19^7) »  98. 

-^Beard,  Economic  Interpretation.  25,  26. 

*>9 

v  The  Era  of  the  American  Revolution,  ed.  Morris,  289. 

kn  _ 

^Eugene  P.  Link,  Democratic-Republican  Soc  letles,  1790- 
1800  (New  York,  1942),  22. 
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to  extrapolate  backward,  and  so  for  both  to  suppose  that  the 
1780‘s  was  as  full  of  class  conflict  as  the  decades  Just  before 
and  after.  So  Link  cited  Morals,  Morals  cited  Pomerantz,  and 
Pomerantz  Instanced  one  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  In 

kl 

March  178h.  But  unfortunately  for  the  Link-Morals  thesis, 
there  were  no  others. 

Helther  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Constitution  dominant 
In  recent  years  easily  found  room  for  mechanic  Federalism.  If, 
as  has  traditionally  been  supposed,  the  Constitution  was  simply 
the  work  of  high-minded  patriots  responding  to  national  needs, 
a  forcible  mechanics'  movement  was  superfluous.  While  if,  on 
the  Seardlan  supposition,  the  Constitution  was  essentially  a 
coup  d'etat  engineered  against  the  people's  will  by  a  capita¬ 
list  elite,  Important  lower-class  support  for  that  document 
became  embarrassing.  Hence  neither  foes  nor  friends  of  the 
Beardian  view  have  been  eager  to  explore  the  Implication*  of 
the  mechanics'  position. 

Jackson  T.  Main  had  now  pinned  down  the  problem  of  mechanic 
Federalism  so  firmly  that  It  will,  henceforth,  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  evade.  'The  most  serious  of  all  objections  to  an  In¬ 
terpretation  based  exclusively  on  an  alignment  along  class 
lines,*  Main  writes,  *ls  the  complete  absence  of  a  division 

of  opinion  In  the  towns.  Where  there  should  have  been  the  most 

42 

feeling,  the  least  existed.* 


kl 

■‘■Pomerantz,  Kew  York.  82-83. 
^Hain,  Antifederalists.  266. 
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Now,  this  •should."  Is  interesting.  Vihy  should  the 
mechanics  have  opposed  the  Constitution,  according  to  a  class 
interpretation?  Certainly  the  class  interpretation  of  Karl 
Harr  does  not  require  it,  for  Marl  wrote  of  the  working-class 
in  a  voung  capitalist  society  that  *at  this  stage  .  .  .  the 
proletarians  do  not  fight  their  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of 
their  enemies,  the  remnants  of  absolute  monarchy,  the  land- 
owners,  the  non-industrial  bourgeois,  the  petty  bourgeoisie.*  J 
/."hat  Main  really  is  saying  at  this  point  is  that  according  to 
Charles  Beard1 3  particular  version  of  class  interpretation, 
which  contraposed  'poor  guys*  and  *rlch  guys*  throughout  Ame¬ 
rican  history  and  left  It  at  that,  the  artisans  should  have 
been  Anti-Federalist.  Once  again  we  confront  the  fatal  error 
of  regarding  Beard's  as  the  only  possible  economic  interpre¬ 
tation. 

The  evidence  presented  in  this  study  suggeate  that  the 
politics  of  the  mechanics  stemmed  partly  from  class  considera¬ 
tions,  partly  from  sectional  ones.  Dependent  on  commeroe  for 

their  livelihood,  urban  artlaan*  could  not  view  with  indiff- 

44 

erence  the  prospect  of  high  tariffs  and  a  strong  navy.  John 

Adana,  Main  reminds  us,  defined  the  "Mercantile  Interest*  to 

4< 

Include  "Mechanicks "  and  'Labourers*  as  well  as  merchants,  and 
insofar  as  mechanic  politics  reflected  their  dependence  on  this 

Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  'The  Communist  Manifesto,* 
Marx  and  Engels:  Basic  Writings  on  Politics  and  Philosophy,  ed. 

Lewis  5.  Feuer  (Garden  City,  1959),  15. 

44~ 

-ee  especially  Monaghan  and  Lowentnal,  This  Was  New  York. 

o3-c9. 

45 

Main,  Antifederalists.  270. 
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network  of  national  and  International  commerce,  sectional 
rather  than  clase  Interests  certainly  were  dominant.  Inevi¬ 
tably  the  mechanic  was  more  nationalistic  than  the  man  with 
a  hoe  up-river.  It  was  altogether  natural  for  the  artisan  to 
view  a  strong  Federal  government  as  an  Indispensable  tool 
wherewith  to  safeguard,  and  complete  the  American  Revolution, 

to  see  it  (In  the  words  of  Tom  Paine)  as  "our  anchor  in  the 

46 

world  of  empires.* 

The  mechanics,  of  course,  were  followers  not  leaders, 

constituents  not  conspirators.  It  was  a  'small  and  active 
47 

group*  of  wealthy  men  and  their  professional  associates  who 

gathered  In  Philadelphia  to  mate  a  constitution,  and  “paid  no 

more  regard  to  their  orders  and  credentials  than  Caesar  when 

■  48 

ne  crossed  the  Rubicon. 

Yet  the  mechanic  contribution  to  ratification,  at  least 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  was  by  no  means  so  negligible  as 
3eard  supposed.  One  scholar  after  another  scholar  has  conclu¬ 
ded  that  ratification  in  New  York  owed  much  to  the  threat  of 

secession  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  In  the  event 

49 

the  Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  New  York  convention. 
Hamilton  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  leading  Federalist 
speakers  at  the  convention,  both  portrayed  the  threat  In  lively 

^6 Works .  9d.  Foner,  II,  341. 

^Beard,  Economic  Interpretation.  324. 

^■Essays  on  Various  Political  Subjects, •  Yates  Papers. 

^See,  most  recently,  the  evidence  collected  by  Main, 
Antlfedsrallats.  233-239.  This  is  one  of  the  few  points  on 
which  Beardians  like  Spaulding  and  antl-Beardlans  like  Forrest 
McDonald  are  In  complete  agreement. 
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colors. 5°  The  city’s  leading  newspaper  referred  to  secession 

as  a  possibility  'dally  discussed  by  many  of  our  citizens.'^ 

Evert  Bancker  witnessed  to  the  fact  that  small  men  aa  well  ae 

Federalist  strategists  were  thinking  of  the  possible  secession 

of  New  York  City  and  environs.  Rejection  of  the  Constitution, 

Bancker  wrote,  would  mean  'an  exclusion  of  trade  with  the 

United  States,  but  I  do  believe  If  the  Convention  Exclude  this 

State  out  of  the  Union,  that  this  City  4  County  will  not;  nor 

West  Chester,  Long  Island  4  Staten  Island,  and  will  desire 

<52 

the  protection  of  the  United  States  therein.'^ 

Had  the  city  mechanics  been  opposed  or  seriously  divided 
on  the  Constitution,  this  threat  could  never  have  been  made. 

To  work  as  a  'credible  deterrent,'  the  threat  of  secession 
assumed  general  knowledge  at  the  convention  that  all  classes 
In  the  city  -  rich  and  poor,  merchant  and  mechanic  -  stood 
solidly  behind  the  Federalist  program. 

Even  before  the  convention  assembled,  Hamilton  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  threat  of  secession  had  led  city  Ant i-Federallsts 
toward  compromise.  They  did  not,  he  thought,  want  the  con¬ 
vention  to  reject  the  Constitution  outright.  "The  views  of  the 
leaders  in  this  city,'  Hamilton  wrote  Madison,  'are  pretty  well 
ascertained  to  bo  turned  towards  a  long  adjournment  say  till 
next  spring  or  summer.  Their  incautious  ones  observe,  that 

^Debates  of  July  17,  Gilbert  Livingston  Papers;  undated 
debates,  McKesson  Papers. 

^New  York  Dally  Advertiser.  June  14,  1788. 

^2Svert  to  Abraham  Bancker,  July  24,  1788,  Abraham 
3ancker  Papers. 
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this  will  give  an  opportunity  to  the  State  to  see  hov  the 
government  works  and  to  act  according  to  circumstances . 1 
This  Anti-Federalist  strategy  seemed  to  Hamilton  the  natural 
consequence  of  their  knowledge  that  Immediate  rejection  of 
the  Constitution  would  lead  to  Immediate  secession  by  Hew 
York  City. 53 

Hamilton  had  no  reason  to  deceive  his  most  intimate  po¬ 
litical  associate,  and  otner  evidence  supports  his  analysis. 
Thus  Harlnus  Willett,  aa  mentioned  above,  wan  reported  ready 

5^ 

to  accept  the  Constitution  on  the  ?ve  of  the  convention. 
Helancton  Smith  likewise  was  accused  In  the  Dutchess  County 
press  of  having  'grown  cool"  in  his  Ant 1 -Federalism  after 
ratification  by  Massachusetts.^  After  the  convention,  all 
the  leading  city  Anti-Federalists  (Lamb,  Jones,  Willett,  G-el- 
ston,  Charles  Tllllnghast,  James  Hughes,  Jonathan  Lawrence, 

Ezekiel  Robins  and  Solomon  Townsend)  supported  Smith's  drama- 

56 

tic  reversal  at  Poughkeepsie.  Thus  It  seams  quite  likely 
that  Hamilton  was  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the  ‘radicals' 
of  Mew  York  City  were  prepared  for  compromise  even  before  the 
accession  of  Mew  Hampshire  and  Virginia.  And  if  the  pressure 
of  commercial  farmers  helps  to  explain  the  votes  for  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  delegates  from  Long  Island  and  Poughkeepsie, 
surely  mechanic  pressure  must  be  pertinent  to  the  reversal  of 

^Hamilton  to  Madison,  June  8,  1788,  Works .  ed.  J.C. 
Hamilton,  L5L— 455. 

-Morgan  Lewis  to  Margaret  Beekman  Livingston,  May  L, 

1733,  Robert  R.  Livingston  Papers. 

^(Poughkeepsie]  Country  Journal.  Mar.  L,  1738. 

^Letters  to  other  counties  and  states  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
publican  Club  of  Mew  York  City,  Nov.  L,  1788,  Lamb  Papers. 
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Melancton  Smith  and  hla  Me*  York  City  associates. 

as  In  the  case  of  Dutchess  tenants,  class  as  veil  as 
sectional  factors  entered  Into  the  politics  of  the  artisans. 

The  Nev  York  City  artisans  were  the  moat  consistently  demo¬ 
cratic  group  In  the  state  throughout  the  Revolutionary  Era. 

If  the  pre-Revolutionary  Sons  of  Liberty  vere  to  some  extent 

57 

a  tool  in  the  hands  of  aristocratic  leaders,  the  post- 
Revolutlonary  mechanics'  movement,  ve  have  shown,  supported 
mechanics  for  office,  and  Instructed  tr.em  as  to  the  legisla¬ 
tion  they  were  expected  to  support,  in  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  unseat  "aristocratic"  control  of  city  and  state.  Mechanic 
support  for  the  Constitution  does  not  Justify  the  picture  of 
"a  lower  class  more  Interested  In  its  economic  welfare  than 
in  constitutional  forms,  and  likely  to  support  either  Liberal 

or  Conservative,  Whig  or  Tory,  revolution  or  counterrevolution 

<58 

as  might  seem  best.*^  3efore  the  merchant -mechanic  coalition 
of  1785 ,  mechanics  campaigned  for  such  democratic  reforms  as 
the  popular  election  of  city  officials.  And  the  moment  the 
Constitution  had  been  adopted,  spokesmen  for  the  "middling  or 
lower  class  of  people9  re-opened  the  contention,  asserting 
that  If  those  groups  had  "any  regard  to  their  Independence  and 

liberty,  parties  must  be  formed,  and  a  contention  arise  between 

59 

the  different  classes." 

^Champagne,  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  507. 

^Robert  R.  Palmer,  The  Age  of  the  Democratic  Revolution 
(Princeton,  1959) »  I,  138. 

^"Temon,"  New  York  Journal.  Sept.  25,  1788. 
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In  appraising  the  meaning  of  mechanic  Federalism,  It  Is 
essential  to  remember  hov  novel  In  the  English-speaking  world 
of  the  1780 's  was  the  participation  of  workingmen  In  politics. 
Fifty  years  after  Hew  York.  City  artisans  had  been  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  the  London  Times  stated  that  to  admit 
workingmen  to  Parliament  would  be  to  return  to  ‘that  state  of 
savage  nature  In  which  the  natural  rights  of  men  might  be 
exercised  by  everyone  who  was  strong  enough  to  oppress  his 
neighbor,*^0  and  a  generation  later  still,  Prime  Minister 
Palmerston  observed  that  workingmen  M.P.'s  would  waste  time 
in  discussions  of  “the  grievances  of  Journeymen  bakers,  who 
disliked  night  work, "  and  other  matters  “which  did  not  lie 
within  the  province  of  legislation. Sven  the  term  “class" 
was  freely  used  in  Mew  York  politics  at  a  time  when  it  was 
hardly  known  in  England.  In  the  context  of  the  time,  again, 
the  American  aechanic  movement  was  by  no  means  Immature. 

There  is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  workingmen  supported 
the  Constitution  after  cool  and  careful  consideration,  be¬ 
lieving  that  It  served  both  their  own  interest  and  the  Inter¬ 
est  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  seen  from  where  they  stood. 

The  alliance  of  merchants  and  mechanics  was  always,  as 
Walsh  says  of  Charleston,  somewhat  “unnatural. “  The  mechanics 

o0Elle  Halevy,  The  Triumph  of  Reform,  1880-1841.  2nd  ed. 
(London,  1950).  29b  n. 

~^E.  L.  Woodward,  The  A^e  of  Reform.  1815-1870  (Oxford, 

1W),  155- 

o2Asa  3rlggs,  “The  Language  of  ’Class'  In  Early  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  England,*  Essays  In  Labour  History  In  Memory 
of  0.  D.  H.  Cole,  ed.  Asa  Briggs  and  Jonn  Savlllo  (London, 
19o0),  51-53. 
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Conclusion 

Scholarly  appraisal**  of  the  Constitution  have  tended 
to  veer  between  uncritical  panegyric  and  shallow  debunking. 

It  Is  peculiarly  difficult,  even  today,  to  regard  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Revolution  as  a  force  which  hammered  out  new  chains 
as  It  broke  old  ones,  which  closed  off  some  possibilities 
while  It  liberated  men  for  others,  which  destroyed  good 
along  with  bad  and  created  bad  as  well  as  good.  Yet  It  was 
such  a  force;  and  the  existence  of  the  mechanics  -  Federalist 
but  also  class-conscious,  pro-capitalist  but  also  antl- 
arlstocratlc  -  compels  us  to  recognize  It. 

The  Founders  were  Indeed  bourgeois  men,  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  bourgeois  society.  But  the  mechanics  accep¬ 
ted  this.  In  their  agitation,  there  was  no  hint  of  economic 
desires  going  beyond  the  wish  for  an  expanding  capitalist 
economy  in  which  all  might  prosper.  The  "levelling*  tenants 
of  Dutchess  County,  similarly,  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
farms  of  their  own. 

But  if  the  Constitution  was  middle-class  It  was  also,  In 
the  context  of  Its  day,  democratic.  It  rejected  direct  demo¬ 
cracy  but  turned  away  from  monarchy  as  well,  constructing  a 
representative  republic  for  the  nation  and  guaranteeing  It  to 
the  states.  The  Constitution  represented  a  conservative  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Revolution,  but  not  Its  betrayal.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  too,  was  drafted  by  well-to-do 
men  fearful  (as  they  twice  said  In  that  document)  of  popular 
insurrection.  Had  the  Constitution  b-:  en  fundamentally 
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AZIN,  Jonathan,  farmer,  Dutchess  Anti-Federalist  delegate  to 
1788  ratifying  convention,  voted  against  Constitution. 

AL30P,  John.  New  York  City  merchant,  first  president  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  after  war. 

3EEKHAN,  Henry  Jr.  Largest  Dutchess  County  landowner  before 
Revolution  and  Assemblyman  until  1761. 

BEEXMAN,  James.  New  York  CI‘;y  merchant. 

BENSON,  Egbert.  Prominent  Dutchess  lawyer  and  Federalist. 

BICKER,  Henry.  Hatter,  first  chairman  of  Mechanics1  Committee 
after  war. 

BOYD,  Robert.  Metal-worker,  In  1785  elected  first  chairman  of 
General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  Assemblyman 
1785-6. 

BRINCIERHOFF,  Dirk.  Wealthy  Flshklll  farmer,  defeated  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Sr.,  In  Assembly  elections  of  1?68  and  1769. 

BROOME,  John.  Merchant,  Son  of  Liberty,  president  of  Chamber  of 
Commeroe  during  most  of  Critical  Period,  Federalist. 

CONSTABLE,  William.  Prominent  merchant  and  speculator,  Federallot. 

DE  WITT,  John.  Moderate  Dutchess  Anti-Federalist. 

DUANE,  James.  Leading  conservative,  lawyer,  Mayor  of  New  York 
City  during  Critical  Period. 

DUER,  William.  Prominent  merchant  and  speculator,  Federalist. 

DUNSCOMB,  Daniel.  Chairman  of  Mechanics'  Committee  before 
Revolution. 

GELS  TON,  David.  Long  Island  merchant,  leading  Anti-Federalist. 

GOFORTH,  William.  Shoemaker,  Assemblyman  1795-6. 

HAZARD,  Nathaniel.  Merchant,  Son  of  Liberty,  leading  spokesman 
In  Crltlca.,  Period  for  merchants  Indebted  to  England. 

JONES,  Samuel.  Lawyer,  Tory,  prominent  Anti-Federalist  but 
voted  for  ratification. 
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LAMB,  John.  Radical  Son  of  Liberty,  Customs  Collector  for 

Port  of  New  York  In  Critical  Period,  key  Anti-Federalist. 

LEDYARD,  Isaac.  Advocate  of  harshness  toward  Tories  after  war 
under  pen-name  -Hentor.g 

LIVINGSTON,  Gilbert.  Poughkeepsie  lawyer,  rent-collector  for 
uncle  Robert  G.  Livingston,  moderate  Anti-Federalist. 

LIVINGSTON,  Henry  G.  Exacting  Dutchess  landlord,  son  of  Robert 
G.  Livingston. 

LIVINGSTON,  Margaret  3.  Large  Dutchess  landowner,  mother  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jr. 

LIVINGSTON,  Peter  R.  Fourth  Lord  of  LLvlngston  Manor. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert,  Jr.  Third  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert  G.  Notoriously  harsh  Dutchess  landlord. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert  R. ,  Jr.  Leading  conservative,  Chancellor 
of  lew  York,  prominent  Federalist  spokesman  In  1788. 

LIVINGSTON,  Robert  R. ,  Sr.  Judge,  defeated  in  Assembly 
elections  of  1768  and  17&9. 

HALCOM,  William.  New  York  City  merchant,  Son  of  Liberty. 

MORRIS,  Roger.  One  of  three  heirs  to  Phllipse  Patent  In 
southern  Dutchess. 


PAINE,  Ephraim.  Farmer  and  lawyer  of  eastern  Dutchess,  radical 
legislator,  defeated  as  candidate  for  governor  In  1783* 


PATTERSON,  Mathew.  Merchant  of  southeastern  Dutchess,  Anti- 
Federalist. 

PLATT,  Zephanlah.  Poughkeepsie  Judge,  Anti-Federalist. 


PRENDERGAST. 
In  17oo, 


William.  Leader  of  Dutchess  County  tenant  rising 
sentenced  to  death  bu"  pardoned. 


ROBINSON,  Beverly.  Aggressive  south  Dutchess  landlord,  one  of 
three  heirs  of  Phllipse  Patent. 

SCOTT,  John  Morin.  Son  of  Liberty,  defeated  as  candidate  for 
governor  In  1777*  pushed  radical  legislation  during  war. 

SEARS,  Isaac.  Merchant,  radical  Son  of  Liberty. 

SETON,  William.  Loyalist,  first  cashier  of  Bank  of  New  York. 


SMITH,  Melancton,  Dutchess  merchant  before  and  during 

Revolution,  leading  New  York  City  Anti-Federalist  after  war. 
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SMITH,  William.  Loyalist ,  historian,  under  house  arreat  at 
Lirlngaton  Manor  1776-1773. 

SYARTWOOT,  Jacobus.  Flshkill  farmer,  general  In  Rerolutlon, 

Anti-Federalist  delegate  in  1788  and  roted  agalnat  Const¬ 
itution. 

TAPPEN,  Peter.  Poughkeepsie  doctor,  Ant l-Fedarallut. 

TILLINGHAST,  Charles.  Nev  York  City  distiller,  Anti-Federalist. 

TILLOTSON,  Thomas.  Doctor,  brother-! n-1  air  of  Robort  R. 
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3I3LI0GRAPHY 

ESSAY  ON  MANUSCRIPTS 

The  history  of  New  York  In  the  Revolutionary  Era  la  a 
much-studied  story,  and  really  new  insights  are  likely  to 
come  only  from  the  discovery  and  creative  use  of  new  manus¬ 
cript  sources. 

The  papers  of  the  New  York  conservatives  constitute  the 
most  imoortant  manuscript  source.  These  men  saved  their  letters, 
and  recently,  systematic  effort  has  begun  to  bring  together  the 
papers  of  the  meat  significant  figures.  The  Robert  R.  Living- 
scon  Papers  at  the  New- York  Historical  Society  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Llvingston-Redmond  collection  at  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Library  and  other,  smaller  collections  (the 
best  bibliography  of  Livingston  family  manuscripts  is  in  Joan 
Cordon,  "Kinsnip  and  Class,'1  ’unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis,  Columbia 
University,  1959).  George  Dangerf leld* s  Chancellor  Livingston 
is  a  stimulating  first  draft  on  the  wealth  of  the  Robert  R. 
Livingston  collection,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  exploited. 

The  papers  of  Alexander  Hamilton  are  being  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  under  the  editorship  of  Harold  C. 
Syrett.  At  tnis  writing,  the  published  volumes  come  only  to 
17£1  and  material  for  later  dates  must  be  consulted  In  manuscript 
at  the  office  of  the  Hamilton  Project.  Columbia  University  is 
also  assembling,  although  not  for  publication,  the  complete 
papers  of  John  Jay.  Even  the  University's  Ieelln  Collection  of 
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Jay  Paoera,  although  long  available,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
explored  by  scholars,  who  have  relied  on  Jared  3parks '  heavily- 
edited  version  of  Jay’s  correspondence  with  Gouverneur  Morris, 
and  on  Henry  Johnston’s  edition  of  Jay’s  letters  and  public 
paoera.  Columbia  University  has  also  recently  acquired  a 
collection  of  Gouverneur  Morris  Papers  which,  while  repre¬ 
senting  only  a  part  of  that  brilliant  man's  output,  contain  a 
valuable  series  of  manuscript  essays  on  wartime  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Philip  Schuyler’s  paoera  are  In  a  scattered  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  state:  a  biography  3oon  to  be  published  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Meoraska  Press  will  make  possible  systematic  use  of 
Schuyler's  papers,  a  long-overdue  project.  The  James  Duane 
Papers  at  the  Mev-York  Historical  Society  have  also  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  biography,  but  contain  much  negleci.ed  material 
on  the  work  of  that  pivotal  figure  in  the  Continental  Congress. 
Some  day,  one  hopes,  a  collective  biography  of  this  brilliant 
galaxy  of  Mew  York  conservatives  will  reveal  their  full  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  scaping  of  tr.e  now  nation.  The  present  study, 
necessarily,  has  glanced  at  them  only  peripherally. 

Many  of  the  records  of  the  government  of  Mew  York  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  the 
Mew  Tor!'.  State  Library.  Monetheless,  several  volumes  of  charred 
but  legible  Assembly  and  Senate  Papers  remain,  comprising  prin¬ 
cipally  petitions.  The  volumes  of  Revolutionary  Manuscripts  at 
the  state  library  are  also  helpful. 

Local  records  are  often  scattered  in  several  repositories, 
when  they  exist  at  all.  Yet  It  is  also  true  that  the  search  for 
the  kind  of  tax-  and  election-records  which  Robert  £.  Brown 
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used  so  successfully  In  Massachusetts,  has  hardly  begun  for 
New  York.  An  Instance  of  the  burled  treasure  waiting  to  be 
found  and  used  Is  the  complete  tax  register  for  New  York  City, 

In  two  different  years  of  the  1790’s,  at  the  Nev-York  Historical 
Society.  Election  returns  for  units  smaller  than  the  county 
will  probably  always  remain  fragmentary  for  the  Revolutionary 
Era.  Contemporaries,  however,  often  made  surprisingly  detailed 
estimates  of  both  political  and  commercial  statistics,  which 
can  yield  fruit  if  Interpreted  cautiously.  In  the  case  of 
Dutchess  County,  complete  records  of  the  sales  of  confiscated 
Loyalist  lands  were  found  both  at  the  New-York  Historical 
Society  and  at  the  Dutchess  County  Clerk's  office;  extensive 
manuscript  tax  records  turned  up  at  the  Adrlance  Memorial  Li¬ 
brary  and  at  the  New  York  State  Library;  and  perhaps  two  dozen 
petitions  of  Dutchess  County  farmers  were  discovered  in  various 
libraries.  In  addition,  the  correspondence  of  the  Dutchess 
Commissioners  for  Forfeited  Lands  (at  the  New-York  Historical 
Society),  some  scattered  papers  of  Samuel  Munroe  (the  tenants' 
attorney  in  the  17'cC's)  lr.  the  same  library,  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  two  county  officials  (Henry  Livingston,  whose 
papei-s  are  at  the  Frariklin  Delano  Roosev-lt  Library;  and  Gilbert 
Livingston,  whose  pacers  are  at  the  New  York  Public  Library), 
helped  bring  bare  statistics  to  life.  There  sterns  to  be  no  good 
reason  to  assume  that  other  counties  would  yield  less. 

New  York  City  politics  are  illumined  by  the  minutes  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (in  photostat  at  the  New  York  Public  Library) 
and  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  (typescript 
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at  the  Society's  library  In  New  York  City).  The  Bank  of  New 
York  In  New  York  City  also  has  a  rather  rich  store  of  papers, 
partially  utilized,  by  Robert  A*  last  and  Broadus  Mitchell. 

Helpful  political  correspondence  Is  available  In  the  well-known 
papers  of  John  Lamb  at  the  New-York  Historical  Society  (which, 
however,  have  not  been  sufficiently  consulted  for  the  years  be¬ 
fore  1787-1783),  and  In  the  same  library' 6  collections  for 
Alexander  McDougail,  John  Smith,  John  McKesson,  William  Duer, 
and  the  several  3anckers.  Commercial  correspondence  is  best 
approached  by  way  of  the  Mew  York  Public  Library's  collections 
for  William  Constable,  Wynant  Van  Zondt,  and  the  firm  of  3tewart 
and  Jones.  The  solenoid  broadside  collection  of  the  New-York 
Historical  Society  is  particularly  rich  for  the  election  of 
December  1783;  the  collection  of  the  Mew  York  Public  Library  also 
contains  many  valuable  Items. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  single  source  explored  In  the 
course  of  the  present  study  was  the  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.  Papers  at 
the  Mew  York  Public  Library.  The  letters  in  this  collection 
nave  long  been  known  and  used,  but  the  manuscript  'Rough  Hewer" 
essays  and  the  other  political  and  historical  manuscripts  (Inclu¬ 
ding  an  unpublished  history  of  the  movement  for  the  United  3tatea 
Constitution),  appear  to  be  the  single  best  source  In  the 
country  for  the  study  of  the  Anti-Federalist  mind.  Here,  too, 
only  a  beginning  has  been,  made  in  the  present  work. 

It  sterns  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  properly 
detailed  study  of  Mew  York  In  the  Revolution  has  barely  begun. 

The  world  (as  Milton  said  of  Adam  and  Sve  at  the  gates  of 
Paradise)  'a  all  before  us. 
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